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MEMOIR. 


An  eminently  pure  character  is  a  sacred  property 
which  the  dying  Christian  bequeaths  to  posterity. 
The  record  of  his  own  life  is  the  simple  instrument 
by  which  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  the  world.  An  image 
of  the  Saviour  shrined  in  the  heart,  and  a  constant 
seeking  of  the  soul  for  a  more  viidd  conception  of 
him  who  manifested  God  unto  the  world,  are  the  gos- 
pel's provision  for  our  glory,  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  We  believe  that  this  was  the  simple  but 
grand  design  of  a  heavenly  wisdom  in  that  beautiful 
rite  of  Chnstianity,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  power  of  his  character  is  thus  made  to  act 
upon  us  as  it  did  upon  his  apostles.  He  is  thus  ^^  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  is 
stiU  existing  in  our  hearts,  and  instead  of  a  feeble 
voice  of  invitation,  faintly  echoed  through  interven- 
ing ages,  his  living  brightness  is  guiding  us  to  heaven. 
The  lives  of  those  who  have  made  more  than  ordi- 
nary approaches  to  the  serene  beauty  of  his  character, 
must  be  ever  dear  to  the  heart  whose  aim  and  daily 
prayer  is  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Saviour.  We 
want  hopefulness  and  encouragement.  We  require 
to  be  led  on,  perhaps  by  easy  steps,  and  to  be  shown 
the  practicability  of  that  lofty  virtue.  There  is  ex- 
citement and  power  of  motive  in  the  bare  knowledge 
of  excellence  existing  in  the  world,  even  where  we 
are  unable  to  trace  the  influences  under  which  the 
character  had  been  formed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
pure  desires,  of  the  secret  and  severe  struggles,  of  the 
meek  aspirings  and  the  calm  triumphs  of  a  growing 
Blind,  would  be  inestimable  to  the  humble  Christian, 
dissatisfied  with  the  experiences  of  his  own  heart,  and 
though  still  striving,  yet  despairing  of  success,  and 
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painfully  regarding  bis  best  efforts  as  but  dishearten- 
ing foihires,  and  his  brightest  moments  as  but  foint 
and  dying  gleams*  It  is  but  seldom,  however,  per- 
haps never,  than  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  read  die  history 
of  another's  heart,  t<l  trace  the  woridngs  of  the  count- 
less influences  that  make  us  what  we  are  on  the  spiri- 
tual machinery  within,  or  to  follow  out  the  lines  of 
{iregress  which  result  in  formed  and  finished  character, 
n  character,  we  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  re- 
sults, without  any  vain  attempt,  which  in  all  cases 
would  be  imperfect  and  in  most  utterly  fruitless,  to 
seek  the  fitws  of  die  process.  God  is  the  artificer 
who  is  conductiBg  that  prooeM«  and  of  none  of  his 
^  wonder8">iAay  it  be  more  truly  said,  <<  Ood  m^ee 
in  a  mysterious  way."  Even  of  Jesin  lumself,  we 
know  not  the  Influences  under  which  his  glorious  chai* 
racier  was  formed.  We  know  nothing  of  those  aw^ 
M'workfaigs  of  mind  which  prepared  him  to  do  hiA^, 
I\M;h«rs  will.  We  are  not  told  of  the  spiritual  disd*- 
pline  which  resulted  in  unearthly  hcdiness,  in  supers 
batural  strength  of  will,  in  one  stupendous  and  sdf^ 
devoting  purpose  of  mind.  As  of  me  sun  in  the  gIo<* 
rious  heavens,  of  whose  brightness  we  do  not  ask 
from  whence  it  was  gathered,  so  of  the  sun  of  righ- 
teousness in  the  goqpel,  we  seek  not  to  trace  its  rays 
back  to  their  source,  but  to  have  it  brightening  in 
our  souls  and  beaming  on  our  paths* 

The  vaiying  lights  of  character  ought  to  serve  as 
so  many  guides  to  the  advmicing  Christian,  as  he 
strugjg^es  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  another^ 
striving  to  reach  the  p^ection  of  his  Master.  The 
light  may  die  and  be  eExtiaguished,  or  rather  be  re-» 
moved,  and  lost  to  human  eyes  in  the  glory  of  a 
brighter  heaven;  but  so  long  as  God  permits  ittb 
buni,  it  bums  for  us,  to  lure  and  to  invite.  But  to 
the  heart  that  has  been  moved  by  the  beauty  of  « 
Christian's  example,  that  light  can  never  die.  Its 
Influence  was  on  the  soul,  and  diere  na  present  gloom 
ean  ^m  the  glories  of  the  past.  Hie  star  that  shiaes 
BO  more  fai  Uiis  earthly  sphere,  is  but  carried  nearet 
to  lliat  light  inaccessible  whidi  mortal  eye  does  ae* 
reach.    Even  to  us  it  has  not  peridied.    ItssofternU 
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hMs  it|^av8#»widi!&ifWTin4,  Imt  witbanMie  hfilr 
l#w!ed.  and'jneligirafl  lighl.  Hope  om  fedlow /H  Into 
tlietkies»  lUthcaa  rtUncUeiihe  ^pMocibed  flamt; 
9mA  to  ik«  Chffiitian'8  eye  it  is  «  lifiiig  lightii^tli^ 
liM¥«ily  temdo^i  And  yet  H  is  dutrewiiig  ;t<i^  TwilMiB 
Imht  lafttdly  toe  inemorjr  of  tiie  good  cae  Me  ainqr 
&«■»  the  hunMi  heart.  Tiie  lights  and^lMidee  of  elNl^ 
racterare^  rferimpe,  the  meet  delicate  peveq^Mrtf 
whioh  the  'ooal  w  capable^  and  if  aot  mqueatly  o^ 
tooehed^  th^  are  Boon  loel  for  eyer.*  Ttet  immefr 
talily  wfakh  heaihea  ambitiMi:  aqpiced  after,  it  baie 
a^aeeimthesiioeesrive  memory,  ae  it  weroi  snathe 
Md  of  the  worid,  la  hat  a  jjOQt  and  ohadoi^  As- 
tjarthm*  Hw  hamaa  heart  it  wtittea  i^pon  by:  the 
fimper  of  preseot  iiase,  mitU  the  iaqpressiom  oflhe 
past  are  afanost  obliterated.  The  dioeeii  friend  of 
the  eonl  fiidte^  daily  from  its  remembnuiees.  IBie 
laMge  that  was  most  eherished  ia  e?ery  hour  relirui|[ 
into  deeper  shade,  nntil  at  last  noddog  remains  bat 
a  halkmed  and  impalpable  presenee,  lihe  the  thongfat 
of  Ciod'in  the  soot,  eras  the  fine  odour  that  seems  to 
haunt  the  yaee  where  gathered  perfumes  had  mme 
dtatHted  their  richest  sweets*  It  is  only  one  iHuatef 
liei^  though  a  sad  on^  of  how  Tery  ttttie  our  nataue 
ia  inclined  to  be  eoatcnifdatm>  and  how  sternly  man 
must  retire  within  himself,  if  .he  would  lire  in^  se* 
eureeq^oymeni  of  his  best  and  most  saaelifying  aflec- 
tions^  and  heep  his  heart,  as  a  guarded  tem^,  for 
hntow  and  tender,  aisd  spiritual  thoughts.  Pertiaps 
nowng  eooU  eontribute  more  to  the  preservatiea 
ef-tbe  aacrednessof  ourfedings  and  characters,  than 
thepower^  confirmed  by  habk,  ci  retaining  the  tern 
der  land  hattewed  reeollectioas  of  departed  haopinem 
and  virtue.  There  is  nodung  more  pmnfoUy  destrae^ 
lifu  of  our  self-respect,  or  thatgires  amorehumili^ 
adng  «snselousncss  of  how  little  weare  true  to  all 
thsftiisaeradinouvsouls,  than  the  wearing  awajr- of 
owneery.holieat  impressimis,  and  the  ta^id  death. of 
finendsh^MV  influences  and  mental  joys*,  which;  we 
osMOthMieftdi  would  be  a  part  of  our  immortriity; 
ThendanotiHng>thafc  m  senl  wbacfa  is  annisiis  forite 
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Indtependenee,  and  to  Bplrltiiat  ttfe^*  iieeAi  more  fltea- 
tjHly  and  loftiljr  to  resbl.  Uttnist  resofaicety  and  even 
^IndSgnantty  ofp0se  Itsdf  to  the  ^eSBumg  power  of 
'4ltin%j  which  passesover  tile  seal  as  a  destroying  an- 
flbl^  and  sweeps  away  the  traets  of  the  past.  We 
loiiiKht  to  retain  thedignity  of  our  fomler  impressions, 
m^at  are  we  better  than-  the  things  that  Wt  flutter 
•iad  dle^  if  onr  mental  etates  and  feelinge  are  as  tpbe- 
ncffal  as  their  physical  existence  ?  •  We  onght  to  cling 
*Hore  fidthftdlyto  what  we  have  felt  to  he  elevating 
4nd  purifying  in' those  experiences  which^  death  and 
ttange  baire'  interrupted.  >  We  ougirt  to  paint  vpon 
ttefnture  the  brightest  andboHest  risions  of  the  past, 
«V  rather^  we  ought  to  bring  all  the  fiiirest  eolonr- 
•ingt  of  (heaven  and^earth,  of  memory  and  of  hopei,  to 
igHd  «and  to  liidlow'  the  present  hour.* 
* '  "niose  to  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  not 
vnknowtty  will:  perhaps  more  fblly  understand  these 
ihiperfectly'expTeseea  thoughts.-  Bearing  evidence, 
not  so  much  in  his  constitutional  appearance  as  in 
ta)flinglentess  and  purity  of  mind  which  made  itself  felt, 
lihat  he  waff  not  designed  to  continue  long  in  tlds 
mnrld,  he  was  ringulariy  fitted  to  associate  himself 
with,  and  to  suggest  serene  and  happy  thouglits  of, 
tiut  better  state  to  which  he  was  so  evidentlv  passing. 
A  more  striking  character,  and  more  daizhng  quali- 
ties, it  would  be  easy  to  conceive ;  but  one  posseeeed 
of  greater  power  to  leave  a  deep  and  durable  impres- 
iioB  of  himself  upon  society,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
iweave  his  influences  into  the  feelingv  and  thoogiit»  of 
those  who  knew  the  intimacies  of  bis  mind,  is  sddom 
to  be  found  in  this  foigetfol  world,  where  the  example 
■tnd  the  memory,  even  of  the  good,  are  amongst  die 
snost  perishaUe  of  all  its  perishhig  things.  If  we 
riioiria  be  in  danger  of  sinning,  and  the  heart  Mt 
•that  temptations  were  gathering  dose  around  it,  and 
Ikatit  must  needs  resort  to>  some  saving  influence  to 
ufAiold  it  in  purity  and  strength,  we  know  of  nothing 
iiat  could  exert  a  h<riier  power  over  its  wavering  or 
-cnriag  purposes  than  the  solemn  and  tender  reoollec- 
tiws  of  such  a  character.  They  would  mfaigle  them- 
edves  uMi'even  loftier  impulsesi  «nd  condnct  a»ln 
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Christ.  His  e^rly  death,  when  viewed  in  coiiuctMion 
with  his  remarkable  attainments  in  all  the  Christian 
rirtites  of  a  deeper  !>:rowth,  has  given  a  peculiar  cast 
nf  persuasive  sacrediiess  to  the  revolieetions  of  his 
character  and  life.  The  soft  and  mild  li^ht  which 
his  friends  so  loved  to  contemplate,  though  now  darh- 
eaed  to  their  Mght,  by  that  very  darkness  will  make 
itself  remembered,  and  su{|r^Ggt  to  them  that  immor- 
tal brightness  in  which  its  earthly  lustre  has  been  loet. 
Go«l  has  his  own  great  purposes  to  serve,  when  he 
«how5  to  lis  a  character  bcine  perfected  almost  with- 
out tbe  discipline,  and  pure  through  constant  contact 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  as  though  the  coti- 
cfiption  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  had  sprung  into 
instant  life,  without  the  labour  and  the  toils  of  art. 
The  removal  of  such  a  chai-acter  may  convey  more  of 
B  rctigions  blessing  to  the  circle  in  which  his  influence 
wa«  felt,  than  even  his  more  lengthened  stay  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  Hincks  was  born  in  Cork,  February  24th,  1804. 
His  venerable  father,  now  venerable  by  age,  as  well 
as  by  virtue  and  wisdom,  was  at  that  time  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  that  city,  as- 
sembling in  Prince'g'Street.  Of  one  so  eminently 
meek  and  gentle,  and  so  surrounded  by  that  milder 
light  which  is  the  most  delightful,  though,  perhaps, 
the  most  neglected  part  of  Christian  virtue,  it  is  ^n- 
gulariy  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  his  early 
edotfation  was  entirely  a  mother's  task,  and  that  his 
prevuling  character,  with  a  beautiful  congruity,  was 
thns  fitly  framed  under  those  soft,  but  constraining  in- 
Anences,  which  are  the  deepest  and  most  lasting,  be- 
eanse  tbe  most  tender  and  atTeclionate,  to  which  our 

e  can  be  subjected.     His  feeling  and  character, 
18  p^haps  always  the  case  with  those  who  are  en- 

1  with  superior  minds,  very  early  assumed  the 
peculiar  bent  by  which  they  were  afterwanls  distin- 
gnished.  His  virtues  seemed  to  be  the  native  and  un- 
forced growth  of  his  own  pnrc  and  right  spirit. 
Tbere  was  in  him  a  rectitude  of  feeling  and  of  sympa- 
thy, or,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  a  right- 
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HHn^edn^,  wtucb,  «•  i»  w«i«»  i 
ractcr.  The  geiitleoessr  the  purity,  aadrthe  r 
alile  self-respect,  which  sat  so  becomibi^yoii^thenMi 
anil  the  minister  of  Christ,  were  the  ma^edfisatarM 
of  Ui8  carlicgt  years.  "  As  Imig  h  I-  ean  mncBi' 
£im,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  wIm  kaew  him  I 
Ofid  longest,  "  he  was  always  the  same.  His  tem^ 
was  ever  distinguished  )iy  genUflDew  and  SM-beaiwiin, 
(Uid  his  mind  l>y  talents  of  nb  firdinary  kind*  wMeh 
h?  wore  with  singular  unambitiousnen^  alAoiiitfa 
with  meek  dignity."  This  simple  seoteaoe  a  Btrtk- 
iot;ly  characteristic  of  his  luatarer  jpeant  :andil'iB 
beautiful  to  observe  how  a  irdil  ac|j«ited  nund'evcr 
qufies  fte^dUy^donc  >ti  course,  wiUiaothing  fitMin 
^,  ivQgi'ess,  and,  th«ugh  bri|^teni»K  aad  stranstkeiiK 
ijUt  7^^«<u^oS  ooB  Aipeoti  and  ponoiti^  one  f«tli. 
Vnb«ppUjr,  hQwevfH^  bu  pjny^csal  oharteter  was  ds 
«Mrilf  Wdicatedi  with  «  too  voxnimgamtamewi  B6 
^^M^W«v^  tbntpwHUar  twdenieai«£  tbe  bodily  on- 
gwB  wUch  wowd  almost  seem  to  be  a  mysterioMSurth 
taubmt.Qyoa«fKH«  refined  n«tun«.  Tbongh  notba- 
MttiaUy  an  iarattd,  and  nabiraUy  of  a  joyoua  amA 
dhoerful  i^ixiU  tbere  was  yet  tbM  etUcat  weakaew 
Q^finuae  wfaiehluBsniik  thus  sttoD.teto  tbe  RTBvew  - 
iTfbe  early  pArt  of' his  m^ta^tttoMk  ednoa^Mi  ww 
«(^dHCt9d  IB  Triwty  Cottege*  Dublio,  bat  iacoaae- 
(ffttvuseM  lus  fi^tber's  appoiotmcni^  ia  1891,  to  ibe 
jj^wsfearpbip  <^  ;th«  olapncal  sohool  ia  the  BeUut  I  At»» 
4s|i^i^cal  JqBtiitatioD>  and.  tbe  great  adfrentage*  wUch 
9KF  ^cra  a^rded  ff^'  the  education  of  •  disasnl 
BHpi8t)Br>.  h«t  wa<  ii)d«e«d  to  ceaaect  himadf  i 
tH^  semviary,  of  wbieh  he  eealbmed  a  AstianiBiutf 
ewlwt  wtil  hift  appearaaofr  ia  piri^  life.  Thm  h 
ik9  part  oftu»  brief  ear^tr  wtdcb  thaae  who  kBcwMm 
tije^jaqrelar?  tocootomplatc^  than  tiie  few  yea«»of 
h^QoU^  course.,  The  aSsetiea,  mingled  with  an 
efifnvr&urj  degree  of  reepeot,  wUA  he  had  the 
vimw  of  inmirii^,  WM  id  vay»  a  aectdlar  pKopertrr  of 
tdfi,ntind,  :That  rcfineoMnt  of  (MuActer,  so-  rare.a 
mi(fB«8«^u^  thfn^h  soemineBtly  Oiristian,  iridoh  irins 
ettbciem  for  ilwlf  by  the  uniform  regard  wfahA  it  ven- 
ders to  the  feelings  of  others,  giuned  for  him  a  more 


Iku  mdlntfjrvMwiire  of  bknded  anaehm^l  and  re^ 
sfmiL  Am  Wk  ctadent^  Iw  was  dkrtingidshed  by  tlml 
Am  ff6q[iiiate  of  0feiy  iMbfo  iiiiiid5  a  dee^  and  fefrid 
lonof  tralh«  This  impreerioa  of  Ms  cbimicterlie 
aef«r  fidled '  to  tanimf  efmt  to  ^loae  who  d&ffibred 
firMU  him  moti  widely  I  and  ia  a  semkiary  where  fatf 
waa  one  of  a  t«ry  «imU  adiiMty^  whidi*  was  opetAy 
attached  to  am(«  generoui  Tlewa  of  Christianity^ 
tiMaa  of  hia  fellow-^students  who  most  ^Ksliked  sMI 
evan^dnsadsd  his  ophiioiiS)  yet  accorded  their  willing 
igferenae  to.  Ae  integrity  and  conseietllioiisnM  of  a 
aliad.  with  whose  sadtifiiients  they  lutd  no  sympiUhfi 
Thcfe  nofer  was  a  anore  intreidd  inquirer  aft^  tram; 
or  .one  wlu>  aoofe  thorOoghly  ittiderstood  tlie  loft^ 
daly^iCadliering  arondty  and-cafanly  to  liisown  con^ 
viSliaBBi*'  llieiMDngawitbiriiich  he  is  associated  aMr 
aitogsthar  af  too  sswed  a  character  to  allow  of  oti^ 
dwi^iag:^intli  any  nteasore^  in  so  brief  ii  nottee  an 
tfaiSf  oB«JiM^>disliBelions  luid  honours  of  Us  academhi 
oaaiss^  iHia  iavoarite  pursuit  wa^  the  itudy  of  flie 
hnman  mind.  Tho  laws  of  thought  wnd  the  nk<Mf 
past  of  oar  nature  I  tlie  foundations  laid  in  our  coi^i 
stitBlim  fiir  laligioB  and  virtue^  and  those  flner  fe^^ 
eeptions  jof  tiie  ^raiid  and  beautifiily  la  nature  and  ill 
tlHwosl^  wiiii&a&y  us  tosemetldngnoUer  md  loTcHer 
Aao  the  earth  j  these,  witli  the  generous  TieWs  'ii^ 
widbh^hiy  lead  of  tiie  diuraeter^  and  progress^  and 
dMdaieaM  aur  raoe»  were  slwaya  tlie  i^oseh  m:UjetH 
towidoh  histnoweia  wure4h-ected|  and  In  these  truf^ 
aHtSih(r!4sQaa  among  his  fellow-students  no  fltenM<tfi 
fkMa  these  Ids  prrnuliag  tastes^  it  may  r^Mffy  M 
that  hd  was  naturally  eloquent.  The  buniaA 
mtMs  what  he  understood  best,  and  he  iittderstood 
ii  irom  its  rqpdar  and  beautilU  UEMirMMfnts  iiif  Irimsett 
Hiseloqaeneewasthereforedlstingoished  by  its  chaste^ 
nem^  aad  by  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  extratagauce 
citlMtv  of  ecqnresden  or  of  fedling,  as  though  Trutfi 
itsd^  ia  its  simple  power  and  graccAdness^  were  takt^ 
iag  its  natural  place  in  the  oouTlctiens  of  the  hearts 
Af^yetaotbing  could  be  ferther  removed  from  cdtt^ 
lee  taassness.     There  was  no  Warmrth  or  hea^ 
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meaXf  but  there  was  that  fine  glow  wbieh  is  fidt  ki  the 
woktA  wh&k  it  is  penetrated  witih  the  truth  andb^iutyof 
sentiments  to  wnich  it  is  giving  powerfiil  and  appro^* 
ate  expresdon.  He  was  cwable,  on  such  oei»suws,  of 
a  degree  of  excitement,  and,  if  his  moral  feelings  were 
touched5  of  engaging  in  a  diluted  quesUou  with  an 
eaei^  and  fenrour  wlucb  might  scarody  be  suf^osed 
bv  those  who  have  onljr  witnessed  his  pulpit  servioes, 
when,  in  a  mind  so  sensitire  as  his,  the  sacredness  of 
Us  feeUngs,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  place, 
would  effectually  prevent  any  extempore  effiDits.  In 
Aose  delightful  hours  of  youthful  competition,  whidi 
the  writer  of  this  imperfect  memoir  is  thus  soon  forced 
to  recal,  with  sad  though  hallowed  feelings,  where 
so  many  generous  and  unhackneyed  minds,  pursuing 
and  loving  truth,  associated  for  its  discussion,  Mr. 
Hincks  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished,  and 
gave  the  strongest  indications  of  talents  that  were 
capable  of  the  most  powerful  and  effiective  doquence. 
We  are  obliged  to  hurry  from  these  pleasing  recol- 
lections to  the  more  public  and  active  scenes  of  his 
life.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Belfast  Institu^ 
tion  with  marked  fidelity  and  success,  and  in  addition 
to  the  provision  for  a  theological  education  which  that 
SMBinary  affords,  prosecuting  his  inquiries  under  the 
direction  of  the  Iresbyterv  of  Antnm,  so  long  and 
so  honourably  known  in  the  annals  of  Irish  dissent 
for  its  noble  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  mind,  he  at  length,  afier  receiving  the  mdst  gra- 
tifying  testimonials,  both  from  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbytery  and  the  professors  of  the  coDege,  entered 
upon  that  profession  to  which  his  soul  was  so  devoted, 
and  in  182/9  then  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  became 
a  minister  of  the  gospeL  The  Presbytery,  in  dig- 
misting  him  from  its  care,  employ  these  words : — 
^  We  recommend  him  to  our  brethren  in  England 
as  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  distin- 
guished for  his  classical  and  philosopUcal  knowledge, 
Uberal  in  his  principles,  and  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct. From  the  manner  in  which  his  examinations 
have  been  passed,  as  well  as  from  the  discourses  he 


iiM  delhrwei,  tbe  PFtsby tery  catertain  the  most  eoi»- 
fiteitexpeetatkMM  of  his  being  not  onijr  a  learaed  bat 
a  phnio  Md  useful  minister  of  the  gospel/' 

ffis  first  public  appearance  was  in  To3^eth<-Pbfk 
Chapel,  near  Liverpool,  when  tbe  diOM}iience  and 
engaging  manner,  and  the  dignified  composune  of 
the  yomthiol  preaeher,  excited  a  deep  intovst,  and 
ofsen  astooishinent.  'llie  congregation  were  at  tlie 
time  unprovided  with  a  minister,  and  unanimously 
invited  him  to  become  tlieir  pastor,  lliis  invUaideB 
he  declined,  and  shortly  after  he  was  called  to  that 
sitoiitkMi  whieh  he  so  happily  and  usefully  filled ;  and 
in  the  August  of  1827)  entered  upon  the  pastoral 
^dmrge  of  the  Unitarian  Cluirch  in  Renshaw-streot, 
lAwwpatHj  as  suecessor  to  his  brother,  the  R^. 
William  RIndcs,  who  had  become  the  mathematioal 
tolor  at  York  CoH^. 

Tlie  Mb  of  a  minister  whose  sool  is  in  his  dutico 
leaves  little  for  biogn^hy.  There  is  a  world  of  inte- 
rest in  tlie  anxietfes  and  aims  of  his  own  mind,  and 
in  Ae  traces  of  Umsdf,  which  he  inscribes  upon  the 
mloMis  of  others ;  but  these  thoughts  and  solicitudes 
are  too  sacred  to  himself  to  be  publicly  raeordedL 
His  fife  is  one  long  exercise  of  unrecorded  feelings^ 
holy  and  beautiful,  but  often  deep  and  wasting;  ^ 
work  that  he  accomplishes  is  in  the  invisUile  thougiM^ 
and  he  leaves  no  monument  behind  him,  save  in  the 
hearts  whieh  he  has  reached.  He  is  not  less  happy^ 
however,  bat  more  so,  though  his  happiness  may  be 
■rfngled  with  unknown  and  untf dd  anxieties  and  di8«- 
couragcnients,  because  tha^  is  so  little  of  what  is 
oalled  iiMMent  in  his  Mfe.  It  ought  to  be  his  aim  aiul 
hi^iness  to  have  more  and  more  of  a  mental  exist** 
eaee,  wad  to  live  in  his  own  hi^  thoughts,  and  in 
the  affections  and  esteem  and  tbe  sacred  sympa- 
thies of  fliose  hearts  which  he  aspires  ta  influence. 
When  these  feelingB  exist,  the  fife  of  a  minister  can- 
not be  mArapy ;  and  though  he  must  often  be  de- 
pressed, annous  for  others  and  distrustful  of  himself 
and  be  prepared  to  endure  much  from  those  who  do 
not  know  ^  w&n  they  are  rudely  or  thoughtlessly  in- 
flicting, yet  loere  are  higher  aims,  which  sustain  him 
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through  all  that  <U8app<Ants  and  all  that  mortifies 
him,  and  his  humble  office  would  not  be  exchtog^ 
for  ease  or  independence,  or  earthly  good*  Mr. 
Hinclis  was  peculiarlj  alive  to  those  finer  feettngB 
which,  though  they  often  create  pain,  through  the  de^ 
licateness  of  their  own  sensibilities,  are  yet  essential 
to  the  peace  and  support  of  a  minister  who  keeps  a 
high  standard  and  lofty  aims  habitually  before  his 
thoughts  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  believe  that  he  was 
eminently  happy  in  his  pastoral  relations,  as  happy, 
at  least,  as  a  mind  like  fals  can  ever  be,  thoroughly  pe-* 
netrated  with  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  kinoff  « 
isg  th\e  fearful  interests  that  may  be  depending  upon 
its  individual  effi>rt&.  An  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
fiitber,  will  best  give  his  own  estimation  of  the  fintua"- 
tion  which  he  filled j  and  the  happiness  he  enjoy^. 
<*  24th  Februart/y  1829.— This  day,  my  dear  fother, 
I  complete  my  five-and-twentieth  year,  and  not  many, 
I  should  think,  at  my  time  of  life,  have  found  them^ 
selves,  upon  the  whole,  in  happier  circumstances,  ^t 
liad  more  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  to  Divine 
Providence,  es  well  as  to  those  kind  friends  who  hav^ 
been  the  means  of  making  me  what  I  am,  and  of  pre^^ 
paring  me  for  filling  my  present  situation  with,  I  hcfe, 
increasing  usefulness.  That  situation,  with  its  p^r^ 
feet  independence,  the  opportunities  it  affords  of 
forming  valuable  friendships,  and  its  sphere  of  useM^ 
ness,  I  would  not,  if  I  know  myselr,  exchange  for 
llie  richest  preferment  which  it  is  within  the  reach^of 
power  to  bestow,  if  unaccompanied  with  a  similar 
union  of  these  advantages.''  He  valued  his  situation 
chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of 
making  revered  and  loved  friends,  and  he  sought^  as 
every  faithful  n^inister  will  seek,  to  have  his  own  eha'>- 
racter  impressed  by  otiier  minds,  as  well  as  to  give 
out  influences  from  his  own.  The  courtesy  and  res^ 
pect  which  he  accorded  to  all,  amounted  to  venera^ 
tion  of  the  great  and  good.  He  spoke  with  enthu^ 
siasm  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Roscoe,  who,  until  pre* 
Tented  by  age  and  infirmities,  had  been  a  memberof 
his  congregation,  and  he  considered  it  among  the^  pA- 
rfleges  of  his  life  that  he  was  admitted  to  persottid 
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iatorecw^wltb  that  eminent:  and  amlaUeinan*  Nov 
thai  tbey  are  both  removed  to  that  spiritual  world 
w|uere  idlmindatiiat  can  understand  each  other  meet 
iiiiialeiruptedly»  il>  is  interesting  to  have  a  record  of 
bis  feriings  on  bis  first  acquaintance  with  so  distiurf 
guided  a  obaracter.  In  bis  journal  for  the  year  1826j 
in  wbieh  be  had  paid  his  first  visit  to  Liverpool,  we 
Sad  tbe  following  passage : — ^  Called  upon  Mr*  Ros^ 
coe,  andl  found  him  at  home.  This  was  the  most  in-r 
terestjng  visit  I  ever  remember  having  paid.  I  now^ 
fioor  tiie  first  time,  found  myself  engagea  in  familiair 
coi^vertation  with  a  man  of  the  highest  national  eele* 
brity ;  a^distinguished  citizen  of  the  republic  of  IbU 
tefSi'Oiieof  those  illustrious  characters  whose  names 
are  identified  with  the  literature  of  their  country; 
It  wBS.intli  a  feeling  of  veneration,  almost  approach? 
ing'to  awe^  that  I  felt  my  band  pressed  by  the  author 
q£  Lorenzo*  He  is  a  taU  man,  with  dark  grey  hair 
and  handsome  features,  somewhat  broken  by  age. 
lie  seems  to  he  about  seventy.  His  back  is  consider^ 
aWy  hent>  bis  step  infirm, .  though  not  so  much  as  to 
xovuire  asdlatanee,  and  the  lustre  of  bis  eye  is  dim^- 
oMd.  I  have  never  seen  a  man,  however,  whose 
whole  a{^earance  spoke  so  plainly  that  there  is  that 
wfthhi  him  which  may  bid  defiance  to  the  destroying 
power  of.  time.  He ;  speaks  with  a  degree  of  energy 
amd  vivacity  winch  I  should  never  have  expected  from 
Ut  peracmal  appearance ;  so  that,  while  I  gazed  with 
admiration  on  bis  venerable  countenance,  I  was  con- 
tiwaliy  fancying  that  I  conversed,  with  an  internal 
and  Invisible  resident.  I  have  never  witnessed  an  iur 
ptanee  in  which  the  immortal  mind  seemed  so  utterly 
independent  of  the  day-built  habitation  that  con- 
tained it/' 

The.  &w  remaining  events  of  his  life  may  be  rapidly 
told.  For  more  than  a  year  before  his  death  he 
showed  symptoms  of  increasing  delicacy,  and  of  a 
finone  that  was  too  weak  for  the  mental  toil  which  be 
so  assiduously  bore.  There  was  no  confirmed  dis- 
ease, however,  and  the  serious  alarms  of  his  friends 
were  seareely.  excited.  An  occasional,  but  very  rare. 
djJMiapp^fanjice  from  bia  pulpit,  and  one  visit  to  his 
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friends  and  native  air,  were  the  only  intlmatlom  that 
he  was  not  in  perfect  health.  In  the  early  part  of 
1890,  he  seemed  to  have  regained  even  more  than  his 
usual  strength  ;  and  his  friends  and  his  affectionate 
people  entertained  the  most  pleasing  awtidpatioiis  of 
nis  mcnsased  happiness  and  usefulness,  from  an  union 
tttat  offered  the  very  fairest  promise  of  the  ptirest 
earthly  good.  In  the  summer  of  tliat  year  he  was 
married  to  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Boult,  of 
lAverpool.  Why  God  should  bring  together  two 
minds  fitted  to  impart  mutual  happiness  only  that  they 
mlfi^hi  be  Ifistafitly  sundered,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jeeture.  It  is  light  from  another  world  that  must 
ekar  these  mysteries,  and  in  the  eternal  intercourse 
4ft  Heaven,  the  cares,  and  disappointments,  and 
thwartings  of  earthly  affections  may  meet  thdr  ex- 
lAaaatiotf  and  their  recompense.  We  might  specu- 
■itef  ou  the  blessings  even  to  the  survivor  of  such  a 
short-lived  union,  the  stamp  of  sacredness  thus 
abidingly  fixed  on  the  strongest  of  our  aflRBCtions,  and 
Mie  in^timable  value  of  a  cherished  treasure  in  hea- 
ven, but  we  feel  that  such  speculations  are  almost  un- 
holy, and  that  for  the  purposes  of  consolation  they 
iire  utterly  unprofitable.  If  it  be  true  that  **  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,^'  it  is  yet  more  true  that  It 
lilone  knoweth  its  own  supports,  and  that  in  many  a 
bereaved  bosom  there  are  trusts,  and  hopes,  and  eten 
sorrows,  that  would  not  be  exchraged  for  idl  that 
makes  the  joy  of  thousands. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage, ,  Mr.  Hincks  be- 
gftn  evidently  to  fail.  Without  any  apparent  causie, 
Ms  strength  seemed  to  be  daily  going  away  from  htm. 
After  a  &y  of  more  than  usual  exertion  in  the  puljHt, 
on  the  last  occasion  that  he  ever  appeared  there,  the 
Mtack  which  had  been  long  hanging  over  him  came 
at  last.  A  low  fever,  which  confined  him  for  many 
weeks,  with  a  wasting  and  lingering  illness,  leh  Mm 
Ifli  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness*  The  pain  and  effort 
occasioned  by  a  very  slight  cough,  proved  too  mueh 
fbr  his  exhausted  strength,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
faritatton,  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  smaller  vessels  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
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Us  dcflUh.  Death  is  robbed  of  his  terrors  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Christian  dies ;  and  never  did 
death  wear  a  serener  aspect.  That  death  seem^  Aa 
siflly  wareless  ocean  of  rest,  in  which  the  gentle 
Btrena  of  so  cafan  and  beautiful  a  life  might  lose  its 
peaeefttl  waters.  He  died  without  effort  or  motion, 
and  apparently  without  consciousness.  It  was  only 
ceding  to  breathe,  and  the  spirit  was  with  its  God. 

After  this  rapid  narrative,  we  would  attempt  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  his  character. 

Wo  would  say  of  his  character  that,  though  per- 
fieelly  natural,  it  was  evidently,  and  with  deep  mental 
eare  and  toU,  formed  upon  the  Christian  moacL  The 
woftA,  and  unostentatious  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
piety,  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  deep  seated  in  his 
mndf  like  a  principle  of  life,  and  that  calm  dignity 
which  must  ever  attend  a  pure  mind,  all  whose  aspira- 
thMis  are  lofty  and  heavenward,  were  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  life.  A  mind  of  such  a  cast  must  neces- 
sarily preserve  the  very  finest  balance,  looking  upon 
all  the  objects  of  human  pursuit  with  the  justest  ois- 
dimlnation,  and  forming  the  most  accurate  estimate 
of  thor  comparative  worth.  That  mind  alone  can 
preserve  itsdf  cafan  and  gentle  and  dispassionate, 
wl^h  has  a  fixed  standard  within  itself  by  which  to 
adjust  all  outward  and  inward  things.  It  is  the 
strengtii  and  loftiness  of  one  ascendant  principle  that 
preserves  peace  and  moderation  among  all  the  other 
desires  and  passions  of  the  soul.  In  Mr.  Hincks  this 
prindple  was  evidentiy  the  spirit  of  his  Master's  reli-^ 
glon.  Keeping  the  mind  pure  and  serene  by  raising 
to  to  heights  which  the  agitations  of  the  atmosphere 
below  do  not  reach,  and  enabling  it,  through  its  just 
appreciation  of  one  transcendent  object,  to  assign  its 
proportioned  importance  to  every  inferior  passion  and 
parsuto.  This  is  the  only  true  principle  of  a  meek 
and  equaUe  and  dignified  mind.  Accordingly,  there 
was  nothing  for  which  Mr.  Hincks's  mind  was  more 
distinguished  than  the  accuracy  of  its  moral  judg- 
ments, and  a  correct  moral  imagination.  There  was 
an  utter  absence,  both  in  his  chantctci*  and  writings,  of 


mi^biiigexce8$iye^r.o?erwroii^t»'  ErerytUng  wis 
inits  right  place  aod  in  its  right  prapoitioiu  ICibe 
eifred  at  all,  it  was  in  being  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  cautious,  and  e^pedally  in  his  c^mpo^tioBMi^ 
spmetinies  enfeebling  his  style  by  throwing  in  qnaUrr 
fying  words  and  clauses,  through  a  fine  and  delii^e 
conscientiousness*  tha^  could  not  bear  to  give  strong 
and  positive  expresaon  to  what  might  admit  of  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  eminent  and  diflGieult  virtue, 
for  so  it  is,  was  essentially  the  same  part  of.  his  cha- 
racter as  the  meek  and  calm  dignity  of  his  mind.    . 

Whoever  is  mild  and  forbearing  from  princqile,  and 
not  from  mere  temperament,  is  also  firm  thrtiuigh 
the  strength  of  the  very  same  principle.  This  was 
strongly  exem[dified  in  Mr.  Himdis.  The  eonvicstiona 
^(  his  own  mind  were  a  constituted  law,  which  we 
believe  that  he  would  have  died  rather  than  havci 
transgressed.  He  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  dft« 
git^  that  high  virtue  which  is  called  moral  oounge. 
It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  of  preten»oii,,  or 
of  uncalled  Sbr  and  undignified  daringness  in  his  eban 
I'acter,  but  siniply  that  he  was  true  to  himself,  and 
that  notlung  could  tempt  him  to  betray  the  tmsts  (^ 
Us  own  mind.  His  moral  nature  was  unspoiled,  and 
seemed  perfectly  to  perform  the  work  for  which  God 
has  given  it  to  us.  He  seemed  to /se/  virtue  and  vice, 
what  is  worthy  o^  and  what  is  disgraceful  to,  our.  jaa^ 
ture,  with  the  fine  and  accurate  peroqption  of  a  dhn 
tinct  sense.  With  all  the  gentleness  of  char^,  Imi 
oould  not  conceal  his  indignant  loathing  of  everytbii^ 
AsreputaUe  or  unprincipied,  and  befoie  he  oould  he 
goilty  of  wounding  his  conscience,  he  must  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  abhorred  himself!  We  believe 
ttat  he  would  fearlessly  have  done  anj^thing  whiek 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do ;  and  that 
at  once  to  perform  the  task,  however  painfi^lj  and 
whatever  seniahilities  it  might  wound,  was  the  only 
means  of  preserving  a  miM  like  his  finoni  absolate 
wretchedness. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  make  a  separate 
mention  of  bis  fnety,  though  it  is  essentially  invohred 
ii  liie  dander  we  have  so  &r  described.    An 


nbtar,  it  was  his  high  praise  that  his  pcfwer  lay  chiefly 
in  his  derotional  character.  Hie  God  of  Ids  prayers 
was  the  God  who  fiDed  the  temple  of  his  hourly 
diaiights.  He  had  not  to  forget  any  god  of  the  earth 
wlien  lie  soui^t  the  God  of  heayen.  He  looked  ha- 
bitually upon  the  present  and  the  future  world,  upon 
sin,  sorrow  and  death,  in  the  light  of  a  Father's 
Goantenance.  In  his  unprovoked  gentleness,  in  his 
bland  manners.  In  his  deep  interest  in  all  around  him, 
and  in  his  hopeful  and  brightening,  though  mild  and 
humble  spirit,  piety  was  ripening  her  choicest  fruits. 
His  devotional  services  had  a  peculiar  character  of 
reaUty,  as  though  he  were  giving  simplest  utterance 
to  the  experiences  of  his  heart*  His  imagination^ 
dwelUng  habitually  in  the  purest  regions,  seemed  to 
Ibrm,  with  a  perfect  ease,  the  rich  combinations  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  to  gather  all  that  is  attrac- 
tive in  another  world  to  recommend  heaven  to  the 
gained  and  unresisting  heart. 

That  purity  of  mind  and  of  imagination,  which  ren- 
dered him  so  femiliar  with  the  visions  and  the  imagery 
of  a  brighter  sphere,  was  connected  with  another, 
and,  though  apparently  opposite,  yet  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent feature  of  his  character.  Every  mind  of  a 
higher  order,  when  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  bles- 
sed  with  a  piety  in  which  there  is  no  gloom  or  superr 
stition,  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the  pleasing  associations 
of  hmnour,  and  harmless  giuety  and  wit.  Our  sus- 
oeptiblUty  of  this  class  of  emotions  has  a  more  intii- 
Siftte  connection  with  the  higher  part  of  our  nature 
than  is  generally  believed.  It  throws  bright  colours 
over  life,  sweetening  our  social  intercourse,  enliven- 
ing all  that  is  dull  or  gloomy,  and  surrounding  ua 
wHh  a  parpetnal  and  cheerful  sunshine.  In  the  fine 
perceptions  of  a  pure  and  religious  mind,  there  is  of- 
ten an  exquisite  retish  for  these  peculiar  emotions* 
This  sportiveness  and  pleasantry  of  feeling  was  a  very 
decided,  though  not  a  prominent,  part  of  Mr.  Hineks^ 
character.  There  was  too  acute  a  feeling  of  proprie- 
ty, and  too  accurate  an  observance  of  the  due  pro- 
portions of  the  several  parts  of  his  character,  ever 
to  p<»mit  Uas  susceptibility  to  become  too  marked,  or 
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mim  t#  foe  genmnHj  knomi^  except  to  those  who 
wiere  ndmkU&i  to  tiie  intimacies  of  his  mind.  His 
friends  will  reiQeviber  with  delight  the  mild  and  ra- 
diaat  light  that  played  around  his  social  conversation ; 
the  blended  affection  And  sportiyeness  of  his  temper  j 
ibe  eharm  and  freshness  of  those  happy  feelings,  and  the 
beautiAil  connection  that  subsisted  between  the  jNety 
and  the  playfulness  of  his  mind.  From  the  predo- 
minance, however,  of  other  fedings,  and  that  refine- 
BMOt  iof  mind  whidi  cannot  exert  itself  freely,  except 
where  it  is  sure  of  being  perfectly  sympathized  with, 
this  was  a  part  of  Us  character  that  was  but  little 
known. 

Perhaps  his  most  extraordinary  quality,  and  one 
which  marked  him  most  decidedly  as  belonging  to  a 
aaperior  class  of  minds,  was  the  beautifrd  miion  at 
hnuoility  and  dignity  in  his  chai-acter.  His  hmnility 
was  evidently  in  reference  to  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  beings  around  him,  and  was,  therefore, 
uniformly  tempered  with  a  just  self-reniect.  Even 
when  exhUdng  the  lowliness  of  a  child,  there  was 
that  about  him  which  claimed  a  respectful  deference. 
He  never  lost  sight  pf  the  sacredness  of  his  character, 
nor  suffered  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  closed 
with  an  office  that  claims  respect.  He  succeeded  in 
that  at  which  every  minister  should  aim,  if  he  would 
shield  himself  from  much  suffering,  and  prevent  his 
usefulness  from  being  injured  by  unwise  and  ill-timed 
initerferences,  in  surrounding  himself  with  a  certmn 
fine^  but  felt  and  impassable  barrier,  which  may  not 
he  rudely  broken  through. 

If  we  were  to  look  for  the  defects  of  his  chu*acter, 
we  should  say,  that  he  had,  perbi^s,  feUen  into  the 
error  of  refined  natures,  and  may  have  lost  some- 
tUng  of  his  practical  usefulness  by  the  extreme  delir 
oacy  of  his  feelings.  He  could  not  act  a  part,  nor 
exhibit  a  factitious  interest,  wbieh  he  did  not  feel. 
With  minds,  tlierefore,  in  which  he  had  no  sympathy, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  hold  an  intercourse,  and  to 
bring  ^bem  sensibly  under  his  influences.  We  know 
not,  however,  whether  any  opportunities  which  may 
have  been  tlms  lost  to  him,  had  not  more  dian  an 
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eqoiTaleiit  in  the  perfect  bdief  in  his  sincerity  which 
he  8o  uniformly  inspired^  and  in  <be  unaffeeled  euD'* 
ptfcity  an4  truth  which  belonged  to  every  tl^g  he  did. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  be  paid  more  iseyereiy 
than  others  that  heavy  tax  Vhich  acute  sensibifitiefl 
inpoee  upon  their  possessor,  and  which  is  only  the 
necessary  price  of  the  high  and  refined  enjoyment 
they  afford.  No  one  may  number  the  wounds,  and 
^appointments,  and  mortifications  of  such  a  heart. 
He  may  have  suffered  more  than  was  right  fhnn  this 
cause,  and  yielded  too  much  to  that  suffering ;  but  let 
not  those  Mame  who  cammt  understand,  or  censure 
feelings  which  arise  out  of  what  is  finest,  and  most 
beautiful,  and  most  immortal  in  our  nature.  These 
feelings,  however  they  may  have  existed,  never  inter- 
fered nith  his  active  exertions.  There  was  a  sense  of 
duty  in  his  mind,  stronger  than  its  own  sensibilities. 
He  felt  his  own  power,  as  every  gifted  mind  must  do, 
aad  confidently  anticipated  the  time  when  be  would 
make  his  influences  more  felt,  and  act  upon  society 
with  a  new  energy  and  effect.  God,  however,  has 
seen  fit  to  call  him  to  other  spheres  of  action,  where 
we  may  hope  there  are  no  silent  and  secret  bleedings 
of  the  heart. 

As  a  preacher,  his  character  will,  no  doubt,  be 
lodged  of  by  the  sermons  to  which  this  short  sketch 
is  annexed ;  but  they  can  convey  but  little  idea  of  the 
effect  which  they  produced,  when  detached  from  the 
fervour,  and  earnestness,  and  persuasiveness  of  his 
delivery.  There  was  in  his  pul^t  services  all  that 
charm  which  is  occasioned  oy  a  deeply  interested 
■lind,  and  an  absorbed  and  enthusiastic,  though  not 
impassioned  manner.  There  was  the  excitement  of 
principle,  and  of  a  mind  habitually  elevated,  but  not 
that  warmth  wUch  is  the  produce  of  heated  and  mo- 
mentary feelings.  He  wrought  his  effects  by  a  purely 
moral  power,  by  the  adaptation  of  his  own  high 
and  noble  thoughts  to  the  souls  and  consciences  of 
his  hearers.  His  whole  soul  was  on  his  lips,  as 
diougfa  he  were  breathing  out  the  very  truth  of  his 
heart.  Those  just  and  beautiful  sentiments,  whose 
vdiide  was  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness,  were  felt 
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to  be  powerful  to  console  sorrow  and  quicken  peni- 
tence^ and  win  to  Grod. 

We  close  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his 
character^  by  a  humble  prayer  to  God  that  it  may  not 
be  altogether  useless ;  that  it  may  tend  to  promote 
the  great  purposes  of  his  life^  and  that,  through  ib§ 
beauty  of  his  example^  some  hearts  may  be  brought 
nearer  to  that  Saviour  whom  he  loved  and  served. 

Near  to  that  chapel  within  which  his  lessons  of 
pea<*,e  and  wisdom  were  so  often  and  gratefully  heard, 
and  around  whose  walls  they  who  worshipped  with 
him  are  successively  lying  down,  is  his  simple  grave, 
intended  to  bear  the  following  inscription  : — 

SACRED 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  HINCKS, 

PASTOR  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  IN  RENSHAW  STREET, 

LIVERPOOL. 

HE  LIVED  BELOVED  AND  REVERED, 

A    BEAUTIFUL   EXAMPLE    OF    GENTLENESS,    HOLINESS 

AND  PIETY. 

HE  SUSTAINED  WITH  FERVOUR  AND  LOVE 

THE   DEVOTED    CHARACTER   OF   A   MINISTER  OF  CHRIST. 

HE   WAS    CONSBCRATED   TO   RELIGION, 

A  LIVING  SACRIFICE  TO  HIS  GOD. 

HIS  MEEK  AND  PURE  SPIRIT,   TEMPERED    FOR   HEAVEN, 

WAS  RELEASED  FROM  ITS  EARTHLY  DISCIPLINE 

TO  ENTER  UPON  IMMORTALITY. 

BORN.  FEB.  24.  1804.  DIED.  FEB.  5.  183L 
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LIFE,  A  PILGRIMAGE. 


1  Chron.^  \x\x.,  15. 

ff'e  are  sirangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our 

fathers. 

We  learn,  my  brethren,  from  the  saered  histo- 
rian, that  when  the  Ahnighty  Creator  had  said, 
"  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,"  he 
added,  ^'  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  sea- 
sons, and  for  days,  and  years."  The  appoint- 
ment was  worthy  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  dis- 
played an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
tended nature  and  circumstances  of  man.  The 
changes  which  periodically  take  place  in  the  ap- 
pearances and  relative  situations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  which  give  rise  to  most  of  the  divi- 
sions of  our  time,  are  valuable  to  us,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  delightful  and  salutary  vicis- 
situdes of  day  and  night  and  of  the  seasons,  of 
which  they  are  the  immediate  causes,  but  also 
from  the  frequent  and  peculiarly  favourable  op- 

Preacbed  at  the  commencement  of  the  qpw  year. 
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portunities  they  present  of  engaging  in  calm  and 
serious  exercises  of  reflection.  What  can  rea- 
sonably be  urged  in  his  defence,  who  can  wit- 
ness, day  after  day,  for  years  together,  the 
beautiful  and  cheerful  light  arising,  and  the  so- 
lemn and  awful,  though  not  less  salutary,  dark- 
ness descending  upon  the  earth ;  who  .can  see 
the  moon  to  wax  and  wane,  and  the  sun  to  com- 
mence and  conclude  his  annual  circuit ;  before 
whom  can  pass  in  beautiful  alternation  the  fresh- 
ness of  spring,  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  the 
fruitfulness  of  autumn  and  the  repose  of  win- 
ter ;  and  all  this  without  his  ever  suffering  him- 
self to  be  beguiled  into  one  serious  reflection, 
suited  to  some  of  the  varied  and  interesting  as-, 
sociations  with  which  these  constantly  recurring 
changes  are  naturally  connected.  Of  the  points 
of  time  here  referred  to,  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
one,  which  arrests  the  attention  more  forcibly, 
or  supplies  us  more  plentifully  with  materials 
for  profitable  reflection,  than  that  which  marks 
the  conclusion  of  one  year  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another.  At  this  period,  my  Christian 
friends  and  brethren,  we  now  find  ourselves. — 
Another  stage  of  our  mortal  journey  is  over. — 
We  have  finished  the  perusal  of  another  chap- 
ter of  this  brief  but  all-important  voliune. — 
From  every  one  of  us  has  been  silently,  but  ir- 
resistibly, taken  away  another  portion  of  that 
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heaven-sent  treasure,  which  we  are  most  of  us 
enough  inclined  to  value,  but  all  of  us,  alas,  far 
too  little  to  improve.  Let  us,  then,  my  friends, 
in  these  awful,  these  deeply  interesting  circum- 
stances, pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  fix  our 
attention  upon  that  beautiM  and  appropriate, 
though  melancholy,  representation  of  our  pre- 
sent condition,  given  by  the  aged  monarch,  in 
the  words  of  the  text,  "  we  are  strangers  before 
thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  one 
so  thoughtless  as  never  to  have  had  this  view  of 
human  life  suggested  to  him.  There  is  so  much 
in  the  general  aspect  of  society,  and  so  many 
circumstances  are  constantly  taking  place,  likely 
to  give  rise  to  such  ideas,  that  no  one,  whose 
mind  has  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  matur- 
ity to  qualify  him  for  exercises  of  reflection,  can 
be  thought  a  total  stranger  to  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  such  conceptions  of  human 
life  are,  in  many  cases,  much  less  seriously  en- 
tertained, as  well  as  much  more  speedily  dis- 
carded, than  they  ought  to  be ;  and  if,  by  re- 
calling them  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we 
can  render  the  impressions  left  by  them,  upon 
any  mind,  deeper  and  more  influential,  our  me- 
ditations will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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The  leading  particular,  my  friends,  in  which 
we,  and  all  our  brethren  of  the  hmnan  family, 
resemble  strangers  and  sojourners, — that,  in- 
deed, which  includes  every  other  point  of  re- 
semblance,— ^is  the  temporary  nature,  and,  in- 
deed, brevity,  of  the  present  existence.  To  our 
own  observation  of  this  we  are  referred  by  the 
concluding  clause  of  the  text,  "  we  are  stran- 
gers and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers." — 
Yes,  my  fellow  Christians,  on  the  graves  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us  is  written,  in  legi- 
ble characters,  the  declaration  of  our  own  mor- 
tality. Year  after  year  must  we  have  seen  death 
providing,  even  from  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  circle  of  our  own  acquaintances,  new 
tenants  for  his  dark  and  dreary  mansions. — 
Some  of  us,  no  doubt,  were  long  since  called 
'  upon  to  take  part  in  the  melancholy  ceremony 
of  consigning  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  our 
parents.  Others  may  have  been  more  recently 
engaged  in  the  same  sad  duty.  Others,  again, 
there  are,  in  all  probability,  whose  aged  rela- 
tives, though  still  spared  to  them,  give  plain 
proofs,  by  their  increasing  infirmities,  that  they, 
too,  are  but  strangers  and  sojourners.  Nor  is  it 
our  parents  only,  but,  in  many  cases,  our  con- 
temporaries, and  even  our  children,  that  supply 
us  with  these  sad  mementos  of  our  mortality. 
But  why  confine  ourselves   exclusively  to  our 
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personal  experience  ?  Within  the  narrow  limits 
of  this  congregation,  within  the  circle  of  those 
in  whose  concerns,  as  our  fellow-believers  and 
fellow-worshippers,  we  may  be  expected  to  take 
peculiar  interest,  and  during  the  very  year  that 
has  so  lately  reached  its  close,  we  have  had  too 
many  awakening  illustrations  both  of  the  bre* 
vity  of  our  existence  and  of  the  uncertain  te- 
nure by  which  we  hold  it.  When,  twelve 
moifths  since,  my  brethren,  I  endeavoured,  per- 
haps in  vain,  to  excite  our  serious  attention  to 
this  subject,  there  were  those  listening  who  are 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  voice,  save 
that  of  the  risen  Jesus.  What  has  been,  will, 
in  all  probabiUty,  be  again.  For  which  of  us, 
during  the  period  now  commencing,  the  bed  of 
death  is  to  be  spread,  and  whether,  on  the  next 
anniversary,  I  shall  speak,  or  how  many  of  you 
shall  hear,  can  be  known  to  God  only.  Can  we, 
under  such  circiunstances,  avoid  feeUng  the  pro- 
priety of  the  representation  contained  in  the 
text  ?  Can  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  strangers  and  sojourners  ? 

But  though  the  transitory  nature  of  our 
earthly  existence  can  be  most  clearly  displayed 
by  an  appeal  to  experience,  and  must  be  abun- 
dantly evident  to  every  one  who  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
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events  that  are  constantly  taking  place  around 
him,  the  impression  which  ought  to  be  made 
upon  every  mind  by  the  consideration  of  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  further  strengthened  by  observing, 
that  the  same  characters  of  imperfection  and 
brevity  will  be  found  to  attach  themselves  to  all 
the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  life, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  circumstance  connected 
with  it.     Are  not  our  ordinary  occupations  those 
of  sojourners  ?     What  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  all  our  exertions  ?    Is 
it  not  to  obtain  for  ourselves,  and  those  in  whom 
we  are  more  immediately  interested,  as  plentiful 
a  supply  as  possible  of  whatever  seems  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  happiness 
during  our  continuance  here  ?     May  not  civil- 
ized society,  in  short,  be  properly  enough  des- 
cribed as  an  association  of  individuals,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  one  another  the 
more  easily  and  effectually  with  such  temporary 
accommodations  ?     Are  not  our  pleasures,  like- 
j^se,  to  a  considerable  extent,  those  of  sojourn- 
ers  ?     Are  they  not  such  as  we  are  enabled  to 
snatch  during  the  intervals  of  business  ?     Do 
they  not  seem  to  derive  much  of  their  complex- 
ion from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  pre- 
sent existence  ?     Are  they  not  of  a  nature,  if 
possible,  even  more  fluctuating  and  transitory 
than  the  life  to  which  they  belong  ?     Are  not 
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OUT  very  feelings  and  affections  those  of  sojourn- 
ers ?  Are  they  not  such  as  frequently,  when 
they  have  just  reached  their  fuU  strength  and 
maturity,  we  are  forced  to  relinquish,  and  take 
our  departure,  perhaps,  to  that  far  distant  land, 
between  which  and  all  that  we  have  loved  the 
ocean  of  death  forms  an  impassable  barrier  ? — 
In  a  word,  do  not  the  changes  that  are  continu- 
ally taking  place  in  society  abundantly  display 
the  correctness  of  the  representation  here  given 
of  it  ?  Does  it  not  present  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server a  perpetual  fluctuation  ?  In  all  its  situa^ 
tions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  there 
not  vacancies  constantly  occurring  ?  Do  we  not 
every  year  see  some  men  suddenly  disappear- 
ing from  their  accustoqaed  places  in  society  ? — 
Is  not  the  rising  generation  always  making  gra^ 
dual  encroachments  upon  that  which  preceded 
it  ?  And  does  not  one  generation,  after  no  very 
lengthened  interval,  seem  to  have  almost  totally 
given  place  to  another  ?  These  things,  my  fel- 
low Christians,  are  constantly  taking  place  be- 
fore our  eyes.  They  come  within  the  range  of 
our  own  immediate  observation.  How  appro- 
priately and  beautifully  do  the  words  of  the  text 
give  expression  to  feelings  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arise  in  a  reflecting  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  them !  "  We  are  strangers  be- 
fore thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers.** 
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But  we  may  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  the 
representation  here  given  of  our  present  exists 
ence,  if,  with  the  king  of  Israel  in  the  text,  we 
contrast  it  with  that  of  the  Deity.  "  Before 
thee,**  says  he,  "  we  are  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ers." When  we  compare  the  term  of  our  own 
existence  merely  with  that  allotted  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  extending  the  former  in  imagination, 
as  we  are  almost  sure  to  do,  to  the  farthest  pos- 
sible limit,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  conviction  of 
its  brevity  come  not  very  forcibly  home  to  us. 
Multitudes,  we  know,  have  scarcely  time  to  en- 
ter on  life,  before  they  are  summoned  to  leave 
it.  Multitudes  more  we  behold  cut  off  long 
before  they  have  reached  maturity.  Comparar- 
tively  few  are  suffered  even  to  approach  the  pe- 
riod commonly  assigned  to  old  age.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  buoyed  up  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
too  flattering  imagination,  and  contrasting  our 
expected  term  of  fourscore  years  at  least  with 
that  allotted  to  these  ephemeral  beings,  we  pro- 
ceed to  invest  ourselves  with  the  character  of 
patriarchs,  and  contemptuously  reject,  at  least 
for  the  present,  every  idea  that,  by  supposing 
the  possibility  of  an  earlier  termination  of  our 
existence,  appears  to  place  us  on  a  level  with 
those  who  have  fallen  thus  prematurely  around 
us.    Not  to  examine  at  present  into  the  strefngth 
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of  the  foundation  upon  which,  in  any  particular 
instance,  such  presumptuous  hopes  are  huilt,  it 
were  well  for  us  fretiuently  to  compare  the  length 
of  even  this  anticipated  existence,  with  that  of 
His  duration  wliom  we  are  taught,  both  by  rea- 
son and  revelation,  to  conceive  of  as  without 
beginning  of  days  or  end  of  years.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  Being  as  this,  how  utterly  insig- 
nificant does  the  longest  term  of  years  ever  al- 
lotted to  human  life  appear !  Carry  your  ima^ 
ginations  back  to  the  origin  of  our  world,  to  a 
period  preceding  that  in  which  the  earliest  ray 
of  light  Wsited  it,  or  the  Divine  energy  began 
to  impart  life  and  beauty  to  the  shapeless  mass 
of  which  it  consisted.  How  vast  the  distance 
that  seems,  to  human  conceptions,  to  separate 
us  firom  that  period !  How  many  generations  of 
men  have  successively  made  their  appearance 
uiion  earth,  acted  the  parts  allotted  to  them, 
and  withdrawn,  since  then  !  What  multitudes 
of  events,  big  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  nations  and  to  the  whole  human 
race,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  have  taken  place 
during  that  long  interval !  What  labour  is  re- 
quisite to  acquire  even  such  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  its  history,  as  authentic  records  have 
placed  within  our  reach  1  And  yet,  my  friends, 
long  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  it,  in 
what  light  must  it  appear  to  Him  whose  goings 
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forth  hjive  been  of  old,  even  from  everlasting  ? 
In  what  light  does  it  appear  even  to  us,  when 
contrasted  with  such  ideas  of  eternity  as  we  are 
capable  of  forming  ?  Can  we  not  multiply  it  in 
imagination,  until  the  wearied  mind  shrinks 
from  the  continuance  of  the  task,  and  until  the 
apparently  tedious  interval  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand years,  during  which  so  many  millions  of 
human  beings  have  become  tenants  of  the  grave, 
graduaUy  shrinking  in  its  dhnensions,  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  point,  amidst  the  vastness 
of  infinity  ?  And  if  this  be  true  even  of  the 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  crea- 
tion, how  much  more  applicable  must  it  be  to  the 
duration  of  a  single  life !  How  much  of  eter- 
nity does  seventy  or  eighty  years  appear  to  oc- 
cupy !  Let  them  declare,  whose  lives  have  been 
already  extended  to  that  period.  Let  them  say 
how  short,  to  the  eye  of  memory,  appears  the 
interval  between  the  sunny  plains  of  childhood 
and  the  dark  confines  of  the  grave.  Will  not 
aU  such  persons,  borrowmg  an  image  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  text,  join  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  patriarch,  and  admit  that 
"  few  have  been  the  years  of  their  pilgrimage"  ? 

Another  contrast  which  we  should  not  omit 
to  make,  in  meditating  on  this  subject,  and 
which,  as  believers  in  Christianity,  may  be  ex- 
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It 


pected  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  us  with  pe- 
culiar force,  is  that  observahle  between  the  bre- 
vity of  the  present  life  and  the  endless  duration 
of  the  future  existence,  to  which  we  have  been 
encourag;ed  to  look  forward.  How,  ray  fellow 
Christians,  can  we  avoid  regarding  ourselves  as 
strangers  and  sojourners  in  a  world  hke  this, 
when  we  have  the  prospect  before  us  of  being 
admitted  into  mansions  where  we  may  ttike  up 
our  abode  for  ever!  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  who  is  desirous  of  deriving  any  bene- 
fit from  the  religion  which  be  professes  to  be- 
lieve, to  make  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  more 
durable  existence  hereafter  as  familiar  to  him  as 
possible.  When  once  he  has  been  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  solidity  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  hopeof  everlast^ 
ing  life  there  held  out  to  us,  it  should  thenceforth 
become  a  leading  object  with  him,  to  make  that 
hope  habitually  present  to  his  mind,  and  capable 
of  exciting  at  all  times  a  degree  of  interest  pro- 
portioned to  its  real  value.  To  the  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  the  words 
of  the  text  must,  indeed,  appear  beautifully  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideas  he  has  accustomed  himself 
to  attach  to  the  present  existence.  Looking  for- 
ward to  an  eternal  home,  in  some  of  the  happy 
and  peaceful  mansions  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
gone  to  prepare,  it  is  impossible  far  him  not  to 
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feel  himself  whilst  here,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.  To  ask  whe- 
ther we  entertain  such  sentiments  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  were  to  ask  whether  we  are  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Christians.  Taking  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  we  do,  or  that,  so  far  as  we  do 
not,  we  are  conscious  of  a  deficiency  in  our 
faith,  and  are  exerting  a  proportionate  degree  of 
diligence  in  our  efforts  to  remedy  it,  let  us  rar- 
ther  attend  at  present  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence, which  such  views  of  the  present  exist- 
ence ought  to  exert  upon  our  conduct. 

And  here  it  seems  proper  to  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  the  use  made  by  David  himself,  in  the 
passage  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  of  the  re- 
flection it  contains.  What  this  use  was,  we 
shall  perceive  at  once,  by  observing  the  con- 
nection. You  will  recollect  that  the  text  occurs 
in  a  solemn  address  to  the  Deity,  made  by  Da^ 
vid,  after  the  collection  of  certain  voluntary  of- 
ferings, on  the  part  both  of  himself  and  his 
subjects,  towards  bearing  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  temple,  subsequently  built  by  Solomon. 
"  But  who  am  I,"  he  continues,  after  having  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  undertaking,  ^^  who  am  I,  and  what 
is  my  people,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so 
willingly  after  this  sort  ?     For  all  things  come 
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of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee. 
For  we  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourn- 
ers, as  were  all  our  fathers :  our  days  on  the 
earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abid- 
ing. O  Lord  our  God,  all  this  store  that  we 
have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house  for  thine 
holy  name,  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all 
thine  own."  Happy  would  it  be  for  society,  my 
fnends,  and  happy  for  themselves  Ukenise,  were 
such  views  of  their  responsibiUty  to  God,  gene- 
rally prevalent  amongst  those  who  possess  the 
greatest  abundance  of  this  world's  goods  '.  Nor 
can  any  consideration  have  a  more  evident  ten- 
dency to  promote  them,  than  that  one  of  our 
o«n  utter  helplessness,  as  displayed  by  the  bre- 
vity of  our  earthly  existence. 

But  further,  one  general  lesson  of  instruction, 
very  forcibly  conveyed  by  the  text,  is,  that  we 
ought  to  set  some  Umits  to  our  anxiety  about 
the  concerns  of  this  life,  as  well  as  to  our  eager- 
ness to  accumulate  its  possessions.  For  a  per- 
son whom  circumstances  compelled  to  make  a 
temporary  stay  in  any  distant  country,  after 
having  set  out  upon  a  journey  homeward,  to  em- 
ploy himself  incessantly,  and  weary  himself  al- 
most to  death,  in  accumulating  property  which, 
though  valuable  where  he  was,  could  not  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  him  on  his  arrival  at  his  final 
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destination,  nay,  of  which  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  take  with  him  so 
much  as  a  single  particle  at  his  departure,  would 
surely  be  looked  upon,  and  justly  looked  upon, 
as  the  height  of  folly.  And  yet,  my  friends,  if 
the  representation  of  the  present  existence, 
given  in  the  text,  be  correct;  if  we  be,  indeed, 
so  long  as  we  continue  in  this  life,  strangers  and 
sojourners;  and  if,  when  we  receive  the  inevit. 
able  summons  to  depart  from  it,  we  must  relin- 
quish for  ever  all  claim  to  our  possessions,  how- 
ever numerous,  is  not  the  folly  of  the  ims^in- 
ary  person  to  whom  we  have  been  referring  imi- 
tated by  thousands  ?  Is  it  not  imitated  by  all 
who  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  or  suffer  their  eagerness  to  acquire  it  to 
lead  them  into  the  commission  of  sins,  or  the 
neglect  of  duties,  by  which  lilteir  happiness  in 
a  future  and  endless  existence  may  be  affected  ? 
May  not  similar  remarks  be  applied,  with  equal 
justice,  to  those  whose  eagerness  in  the  pursuit 
of  present  pleasure  has  power  to  seduce  them 
into  a  participation  of  forbidden  indulgences ; 
and,  indeed,  to  all,  whatever  may  be  their  easily 
besetting!  sin,  who  exhibit,  in  their  ordinary 
course  of  conduct,  a  greater  anxiety  about  the 
concerns  of  time  than  about  those  of  eternity  ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  general  les- 
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son  of  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  text,  namely,  that  the  leading  object  with 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  the  acquisition,  in 
as  great  perfection  as  possible,  of  those  intellec- 
tual and  moral  quaUties,  on  the  possession  of 
which  we  have  been '  expressly  taught  that  our 
dignity  and  happiness  in  the  future  state  is  to 
depend.  What  those  qualities  are,  we  enjoy 
the  most  ample  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
moral  nature  we  possess  must  of  itself  go  far 
towards  informing  us ;  and,  as  believers  in  re- 
velation, we  are  favoured  with  effectual  means 
of  confirming  or  rectifying  its  dictates  in  the 
express  authority  of  Scripture.  Can  any  one  of 
us,  that  considers  the  character  of  the  present 
cHstence,  and  is  convinced  of  its  imperfect  and 
temporary  nature,  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
proprietj'  of  our  making  the  attainment  of  these 
quaUties  the  object  of  our  most  earnest  prayers, 
and  of  our  most  ardent  and  constant  efforts  ? 

Let  us  then,  my  fellow  Christians,  earnestly 
resolve,  each  for  himself,  to  follow  these  medi- 
tations into  practice.  Let  us  endeavour,  in  fu- 
ture, to  be  more  moderate  in  our  attachments 
to  earth,  and  more  ardent  in  our  aspirations  af- 
ter heaven.  Another  year  has  lately  opened 
upon  us.  There  is  a  blank  page  spread  before 
us,  upon  which,  should  it  please    the  Allwise 
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Disposer  of  events  to  spare  our  lives  so  long,  we 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  inscribe,  in  legible 
characters,  against  the  day  of  its  final  perusal, 
many  an  act  of  duty,  and  many  an  effort  of 
self-denial,  and  many  a  deed  of  beneficence. — 
Oh !  let  us  resolve  not  to  neglect  so  precious  an 
opportunity.  Let  us  determine  to  make  the 
year,  upon  which  we  are  entering,  a  year  of 
much  mental  and  moral  improvement.  May  the 
blessing  of  a  kind  and  gracious  Providence  ac- 
company our  efforts,  and  enable  us  so  to  pass 
through  the  few  remaining  years  of  our  earthly 
sojourn  that  we  may  find  at  last,  to  our  unspeak- 
able delight,  our  names  written  in  the  LamVs 
book  of  life,  and  be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
the  happy  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  hath 
foimdations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God ! 
Amen. 


SERMON  II. 


JESUS,  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 


John  viii.,  12. 
I  am  the  fight  of  the  world. 

There  are  few  objects  in  nature  more  generally 
useful  to  mankind,  or  that  contribute  more 
largely  to  their  happiness,  than  light.  It  is  this 
whi  A  suppUes  us  with  the  means  of  discovering 
by  the  eye  the  nature  and  qualities  of  distant 
objects.  It  is  this,  too,  which  enables  us  to  pur- 
sue with  comfort  our  daily  occupations,  which 
invites  man  to  go  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
labour,  until  the  evening.  It  is  this  that,  by  the 
innumerable  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
manner  of  its  being  reflected  by  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  gives  rise  to  all  those  count- 
less varieties  of  colour  that  supply  our  senses 
with  so  rich  a  feast.  It  is  this  which,  daily  issu- 
ing from  the  Sim,  gradually  draws  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  its  robe  of  beauty ;  imparts  a 
gem-like  lustre  to  the  dew  of  the  morning;  makes 
the  still  face  of  oceanrto  resemble  a  sheet  of  sil- 
ver ;  summons  the  choir  of  birds  to  commence 
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their  matin  song,  and  unveils  successively  to  the 
eye  of  man  the  towering  mountain,  the  shady 
grove,  the  clear  and  winding  river,  the  green 
field,  and  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  landscape. 
It  is  this  which,  beaming  on  the  silent  city,  first 
puts  its  slumbering  multitudes  into  motion, 
awakens  the  hum  of  business  in  its  streets,  and 
accompanies  its  inhabitants  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  various  schemes  of  profit,  pleasure  or 
improvement.  It  cannot,  then,  be  wondered  at 
if,  from  its  constant  connection  with  these  nu- 
merous and  important  benefits,  mankind  have 
been  led  to  associate  the  idea  of  light  with  all 
that  is  animated,  and  cheerful^  and  happy^  and 
at  the  same  time  to  regard  it  as  an  established 
metaphor  for  knowledge,  virtue  and  religion. — 
It  shall  be  our  object  at  present  to  illustrate  the 
propriety  of  the  title  which  our  blessed  Lord 
has  here  assumed ; — ^^  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."* 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  light  of  the  world,**  from  the 
important  knowledge  which  he  communicated. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  men  who 
have  contributed  by  their  discoveries  to  enlarge 
the  boimdaries  of  science,  or  by  their  inventions 
to  hasten  the  march  of  hmnan  improvement  and 
civilization,  the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  they 
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lived.  With  how  much  greater  justice,  then, 
may  the  same  honourable  title  be  attributed  to 
him  whom  the  Father  sanctified  and  sent  into 
the  world ;  who  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
make  known  amongst  us  truths,  when  compared 
with  the  practical  influence  of  which,  that  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  sublime  discoveries,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  most  useful  and  ingenious  inven- 
tions, is  trifling  in  the  extreme.  That  you  may 
be  the  more  fully  convinced  of  this,  allow  me  to 
remind  you  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars included  in  the  information  which  our 
Lord  was  sent  to  communicate. 

One  important  part  of  the  information  given 
by  our  Lord,  concerned  the  existence  and  cha- 
racter of  God,  and  the  duties  arising  from  them 
on  the  part  of  his  creatures.  His  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  character,  taken  as  a  whole, 
far  surpass  anything  of  the  same  kind  that  had 
been  ^ven  to  the  world  at  any  former  period ; 
and  the  duties  incmnbent  upon  us,  as  religious 
beings,  have  been  delineated  by  him  with  a  cor- 
responding clearness.  He  has  taught  us  to  re- 
gard God  as  our  father ;  and  as  such,  ever  ready 
to  pardon  our  sins,  upon  sincere  repentance,  and 
to  hear  our  prayers  and  grant  them,  so  far  as 
they  are  offered  up  unto  him,  with  suitable  hu- 
mility, and  earnestness,  and  faith,  and  so  far  as 
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they  can  be  granted,  consistently  with  our  own 
best  interests,  and  with  the  integrity  of  the  plans 
by  which  he  is  gradually  accomplishing  his  own 
allwise  and  gracious  purposes  with  respect  to  his 
human  family.  He  has  instructed  us  to  love 
God  with  all  our  heart,  to  trust  in  him,  and  to 
fear  him ;  and  to  express  these  various  feelings 
by  sincere  and  spiritual  worship,  as  well  as  by 
constant  and  cheerful  obedience.  Now,  my 
Christian  friends  and  brethren,  consider,  for  one 
moment,  seriously  what  eflFects  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  this  view  of  God,  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  practice,  must  necessarily  produce  upon 
the  condition  of  human  society,  and  then  say 
whether  the  teacher  of  it  did  not  deserve  the 
title  of  the  "  light  of  the  world.** 

But  further,  as  this  view  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter unquestionably  forms  the  best  foundation 
for  pure  morality,  so,  in  the  instructions  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  we  find  it  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  our  personal  and  social 
duties.  The  hoUness  of  God,  our  father,  who 
is  in  heaven,  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  Purity  of  heart  is  required  of  us,  as 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sure  preparation 
for  purity  of  conduct.  We  are  instructed  to  re- 
gard all  mankind  as  our  brethren,  not  excepting 
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even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  to  others,  at  all 
times,  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us  in 
like  circumstances.  Surely,  my  Christian  friends, 
^  never  man  spake  like  this  man."*  Is  there  not, 
in  these  plain  and  simple  precepts,  an  internal 
evidence  for  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  mission, 
that  is  irresistible  ?  Whence  had  this  man  this 
wisdom,  if  not  from  heaven  ?  Was  not  the 
preacher  of  these  doctrines  '^  the  light  of  the 
world"  ? 

Once  more,  if  we  were  asked  where,  within 
the  limits  of  this  world,  resides  the  blackest 
darkness,  would  not  our  answer  be,  in  the  grave  ? 
Resides,  did  I  say  ?  No,  my  friends,  it  did  re- 
side there  once ;  but,  blessed  be  God !  it  is  there 
no  longer !  And  to  whom,  under  God,  are  we 
indebted  for  its  removal?  Who  submitted  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might 
the  more  eflFectually  remove  it?  Who  robbed 
the  grave  of  its  victory  ?  Who  poured  upon  its 
gloomy  precincts,  at  his  departure  from  them, 
such  a  stream  of  heavenly  light  as  can  never 
again  be  extinguished?  Who  pronounced  the 
memorable  words,  ^^  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life** ;  ^^  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and 
believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and 
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I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day^  ?    Was  not 
this  Divine  teacher  "  the  light  of  the  world"  r 

But,  after  all,  inestimable  as  we  must  acknow- 
ledge these  truths  to  be,  and  clearly  and  indis- 
putably as  we  have  abready  established  our 
blessed  Lord's  claim  to  the  title  which  he  as- 
sumes in  the  text,  we  shall  be  far  from  having 
done  justice  to  the  pre-eminence  of  that  claim, 
if  we  do  not  consider  a  little  more  particularly 
the  Divine  authority  with  which  his  instructions 
were  delivered.  It  was  this  which  imparted  to 
them  their  chief  value,  and  which  established, 
on  his  part,  a  peculiar  and  an  irresistible  claim 
to  the  title  which  he  assumed.  It  was  because 
"  the  Father,  which  sent  him,  bore  witness  of 
him" ;  it  was  because  "  he  sought  not  his  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  sent  him" ; 
it  was  because  ^  he  spake  not  of  himself,  but 
the  Father,  which  sent  him,  he  gave  him  a  com- 
mandment what  he  should  say  and  what  he 
should  speak";  it  was  because,  in  a  word,  he 
and  his  Father  were  one,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  expression,  that  he  is  peculiarly  and  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the 
^  light  of  the  world."  It  was  because  "  he  was 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person";  because  "the spirit 
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was  given  to  him  without  measure";  because 
"  in  him,"  to  use  the  apostle's  highly  figurative 
language,  "  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,"  that  he  was  enabled  to  shine  with 
a  splendour  so  steady,  and  powerful  and  lasting, 
as  to  illuminate  mankind. 


Nor  should  we  neglect  to  notice  the  paiticu- 
lar  emphasis  and  propriety  with  which  the  term 
world  is  introduced  iuto  the  text :  "  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world."  Other  lights  there  were,  no 
doubt,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  some  of 
whom  must  be  admitted  to  have  shone  with  no 
ordinary  brightness.  Philosophers  and  legisla^ 
tors  bad  appeared  amongst  mankind,  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countiies,  whose  instruc- 
tions and  laws  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  use- 
ful But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  autho- 
ritv  by  which  their  efforts  were  obstructed,  if 
we  only  look  to  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
the  sphere  within  which  they  were  compelled  to 
move,  we  cannot  fail  immediately  to  perceive 
the  propriety  of  the  expression  alluded  to.  As 
to  legislators,  their  regulations  have  commonly 
no  further  object  than  to  secure  the  rights  of 
individuals  from  mutual  aggression,  and  are 
commonly  adapted  to  the  manners  and  habits  of 
a  particular  people.  Their  authority  extends, 
at  most,  no  farther  than  to  the  regulation  of  the 
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outward  conduct.  The  teaching  of  philosophers 
was  limited  to  their  immediate  friends  and  dis- 
ciples. An  effort  to  extend  it  further,  was  sure 
to  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  by  those  whose 
interests  were  involved  in  the  perpetuity  of  ex- 
isting ignorance,  and  to  endanger  the  property 
and  the  life  of  the  innovator.  Without  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  Deity,  a  general  re- 
formation of  mankind  would  seem  to  have  been 
impracticable.  The  philosophers  and  sages  of 
antiquity  may  be  compared  to  lamps,  each  of 
which,  within  its  own  little  apartment,  minis- 
tered to  a  few  that  had  collected  round  it  a 
feeble  and  imperfect  light,  which  was  valuable 
in  the  absence  of  a  better.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  found  to  devote  himself  to  the  dissemi- 
nation, amongst  mankind  at  large,  of  a  purer 
system  of  religion  and  morality;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  to  have  been  expected  that  they  should 
do  so,  when  we  consider  the  doubts  which  must 
have  existed  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  conclusions,  as  well  as  the 
mighty  obstacles  which  existed  around  them  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  imdertaking, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  him- 
self could  have  been  sufficient  to  overthrow. — 
Jesus  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  invested  as  he  was 
with  this  Divine  authority,  devoted  his  labour, 
and  sacrificed  his  life,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  great  object.  "  He  gave  liimself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  initiuity,  and 
purify  us  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works."  His  religion  was  designed  for 
the  poor,  the  illiterate,  the  simple.  By  them  it 
was  most  wanted,  and  with  them  it  was  in  least 
danger  of  being  corrupted.  Amongst  them  it 
was  most  likely  to  take  deep  root,  and  grow  up 
without  injury.  Amongst  them,  therefore,  it 
was  preached,  laboriously  and  faithfully  preach- 
ed, both  by  himself  and  his  disciples.  His  in- 
structions, however,  though  for  wise  purposes 
more  immediately  addressed  to  the  poor,  were 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  at 
large.  In  like  manner,  though  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  nation  in  particular,  they  were  fitted  and 
intended  for  universal  dissemination.  The  sub- 
lime simphcity  of  his  doctrines  fitted  them  for 
it.  The  striking  and  popular  form  in  which  his 
precepts  were  dehvered  fitted  them  for  it.  The 
Divine  authority  with  which  they  were  pro- 
nounced, and  the  stupendous  miracles  by  which 
thej'  were  sanctioned,  fitted  them  for  it.  Who, 
then,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  can  lay  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  "  the  light  of  the  world"?  Did 
he  not,  during  his  continuance  on  earth,  deliver 
instructions  which  were  both  fitted  and  designed 
for  universal  dissemination  ?  Did  he  not,  after 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  shed  forth  upon  his 
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apostles  such  miraculous  gifts  as  enabled  them 
to  impart  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  church  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  ?  Does  not  the  light  of 
his  instructions  still  shine  for  all  who  are  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  are  they 
not  still  adapted  to  all  ranks  of  society,  and  to 
all  nations  of  the  world  ?  When  compared  with 
this  heaven-sent  teacher,  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  sages  of  antiquity  are  but  as  the  stars  of  the 
firmament  in  the  presence  of  that  great  light, 
by  whose  splendour  they  are  all  obscured 

We  have  hitherto,  in  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish our  Saviour's  claim  to  the  title  which  he 
here  assumes,  confined  ourselves  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  knowledge  which  he  was  sent  to 
communicate.  But  we  may  go  further.  We 
may  say  with  truth,  that  he  was  the  **  light  of 
the  world,"  no  less  by  his  example  than  by  his 
teaching.  In  this  respect,  no  less  than  in  the 
former,  he  excelled  all  other  teachers ;  and 
beautifully  illustrated  his  injunction  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  "  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they,  seeing  their  good  works,  might  glo- 
rify their  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.''  A  faithful 
delineation  of  the  most  amiable  of  characters 
has  been  placed  by  the  evangelists  within  the 
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reach  of  the  meanest  of  his  disciples ;  and  it 
must  be  our  own  fault,  my  friends,  if  we  do  not, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  form  our  own  cha- 
racters after  the  model  with  which  we  have  been 
thus  supplied. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, be  denominated  "  the  light  of  the  world,* 
and  that  is,  as  having  been  the  source  of  much 
pure  and  solid  happiness  to  his  followers.    We 
speak  not  here,  my  friends,  of  that  heavenly 
and   everksting  happiness,   of   which,  under 
God,  he  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  by  all 
who  shall  obtain  it,  as  having  been  the  ori- 
gin,  but   merely    of  that  happiness   which  a 
sincere  belief  in  his  religion  is  calculated  to 
confer,  even  in  this  life.    We  speak  of  that  ha- 
bitual cheerfulness  which  a  humble,  yet  stead- 
&st  hope  of  another  and  a  better  life  hereafter 
may  be  expected  to  produce ;  of  the  solid  com- 
fort which  a  belief  in  this  glorious  doctrine  is 
calculated  to  impart  under  the  pains  and  cala- 
mities of  life ;  and  of  the  support  which  the 
sincere  believer  may  hope  to  derive  from  it, 
even  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.    Your  ideas, 
my  Christian  friends,  of  the  propriety  with 
whi<^  our  Lord  here  assumes  the  title  of  ^^  the 
light  of  the  world,**  must  necessarily  arise,  in  a 
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great  measure,  from  your  personal  experience. 
The  value  you  may  set  upon  his  instructions  and 
example,  and  upon  the  happiness  to  be  derived 
from  his  religion,  may  be  expected  to  vary  with 
the  care  you  may  have  taken  to  obey  those  in- 
structions and  to  imitate  that  example,  and 
with  the  degree  in  which  you  may  have  your- 
selves tasted  of  the  blessings  which  pure  Chris- 
tianity is  calculated  to  confer.  Enough,  how- 
ever, I  should  hope,  has  been  said  to  convince 
every  one  here  present  of  the  justness  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  claim  to  the  title  which  he  as- 
sumes in  the  text ;  to  satisfy  us  all  that  by  his 
instructions,  example,  and  the  blessings  derived 
from  his  religion,  he  is  indeed  "  the  light  of  the 
world." 

Having  thus  attempted  to  illustrate  this  text 
of  Scripture,  it  only  remains  for  us,  my  Chris- 
tian friends  and  brethren,  to  pursue  it  to  its 
practical  consequences.  You  cannot  fail  to  be 
sensible  how  imperatively  we,  who  live  in  the 
full  enjojonent  of  gospel  blessings,  are  called 
upon  to  "  walk  as  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day,  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  works  of  the 
night  and  of  darkness.''  As  we  have  received 
from  our  Lord  and  Master  the  clearest  instruc- 
tions as  to  our  duty  to  God,  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  ourselves,  how  anxious  should  we  be, 
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to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  ability,  to  obey 
these  instructions,  that  they  may  not  appear 
hereafter  to  have  been  given  in  vain.  As  we 
have  so  bright  an  example  constantly  before  us, 
how  anxiously  should  we  endeavour  to  imitate 
it ;  and  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  do  so, 
how  dihgently  should  we  peruse  the  sacred  vo- 
lume that  contains  it,  and  how  fervently  should 
we  pray  to  God  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  !  As 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  rehgion  in  the 
world  puts  within  our  reach  so  great  a  treasure, 
and  as  a  sincere  belief  in  its  dotrines  and  pro- 
mises, and  a  hearty  compUance  with  its  demands, 
cannot  fail  to  supply  us  with  so  rich  a  fund 
of  consolation  and  happiness,  how  dihgently 
should  we  labour  to  acquire  such  a  behef,  and 
to  peld  such  a  compliance  1 

Finally,  my  fellow  Christians,  let  us  fre- 
quently call  to  mind  what  an  awful  responsibi- 
Uty  must  he  incurred  by  those  who,  Uving  under 
the  meridian  splendour  of  gospel  light,  shall 
neglect  to  make  a  suitable  improvement  of  it. 
Let  us  think  %vhat  multitudes  there  are  in  the 
world  destitute  of  our  advantages,  and  what  an 
awful  judgment  we  shall  deserve  to  have  pro- 
nounced upon  us,  if  we  suffer  them  to  lie  neg- 
lected. Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  time 
which  is  allotted  to  us  is  not  unlimited  ;  "  that 
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the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work** ;  and 
that  there  is  "  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,**  whither  we 
are  all  hastening.  ^^  Let  us,  therefore,  cast  oS 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour 
of  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day ; 
not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamher- 
ing  and  wantonness,  not  in.  strife  and  envyings ; 
but  let  us  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof.** 


SERMON  III. 


RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION. 


Psalm  iy.,  4. 
Commune  with  your  own  heart. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,  my  Chris- 
tian brethren  and  friends,  that  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life,  whether  connected  with  busi- 
ness or  with  pleasure,  have  a  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  tendency  to  exclude  religious  thoughts 
and  feelings  from  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  no 
less  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  degree  of 
carelessness  or  thoughtlessness,  on  the  part  of 
human  beings,  can  have  any  effect  in  altering 
the  unspeakably  important  relations  that  exist 
between  them  and  the  Almighty,  or  in  averting 
the  awful  consequences  that  must  infallibly  at- 
tend upon  a  persevering  inattention  to  his  com- 
mandments. Whether  we  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  God  or  not,  he  is  our  Creator ;  whe- 
dier  we  are  grateful  to  him  or  not,  he  is  our 
benefactor ;  whether  we  fear  him  or  not,  he  is 
our  judge.  The  tendency  above  referred  to, 
oughty  therefore,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
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be  counteracted.  Our  attention  should  be  ha- 
bitually and  firequently  withdrawn  firom  our 
temporal  concerns,  and  fixed,  seriously  and 
steadily  fixed,  upon  those  which  are  spiritual 
and  eternal.  This  is  that  religious  meditation, 
or  communing  with  our  own  hearts,  here  re- 
commended by  the  Psalmist,  and  to  some  consi- 
derations connected  with  which  your  attention 

is  now  requested. 

ff 

We  shall  begin  by  describing  the  nature  of 
religious  meditation,  and  calling  to  mind  a  few 
of  the  subjects  best  fitted  to  occupy  our  atten- 
tion whilst  engaged  in  it.  We  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  some  of  the  times  and  circum- 
stances which  may  be  looked  upon  as  most  fa^ 
vourable  to  such  exercises  ;  and  conclude  by  re- 
minding you  of  the  consequences  that  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  cultivation  or  neglect  of 
this  important  means  of  religious  improvement. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  by  a  superior  comprehensiveness 
of  mind.  Far  from  being  the  creature  of  sense 
or  appetite,  his  rational  faculties  qualify  him 
for  deriving  experience  from  the  past,  and  form- 
ing plans  for  the  regulation  of  his  future  con- 
duct. The  possession  of  this  reflecting  faculty 
in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  constitutes  su- 
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periority  of  charaeter.  It  is  a  just  estimate  of 
the  relative  value  of  different  ijossessions  and 
acquirements,  and  a  proportionate  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  that  imparts  to  their  pos- 
sessor true  greatness  of  soul.  The  man,  there- 
fore, that  devotes  himself  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  ardour,  judgment  and  perseverance  fo 
the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  objects,  is  the 
the  greatest  of  mankind.  Such  an  estimate, 
however,  of  the  various  objects  of  liuman  pur- 
suit, as  that  here  described,  cannot,  it  is  evi- 
dent, be  obtained  without  the  assistance  of  me- 
ditation. In  order  to  arrive  at  it,  we  must'  efl- 
deavour  to  bring  before  the  mind  all  the  ch-cum- 
stances  connected  with  each  particular  pursuit, 
the  objects  about  which  it  is  employed,  the  na- 
ture of  the  mental  exercises  required  by  it,  and 
the  advantages  which  success  in  it  is  likely  to 
procure  for  ourselves  and  the  community. — 
An  accurate  knowlet^e  of  these  several  parti- 
culars must  be  the  joint  result  of  inquiry  and 
meditation.  We  must  first  obtain  the  necessary 
tnTormation  ;  and  having  done  so,  we  must  place 
it,  as  it  were,  deliberately  before  our  minds,  exa- 
mine it  in  all  its  bearings,  cause  the  several  par- 
ticulars of  it  to  pass  in  review  before  us,  and 
give  to  each  a  degree  of  attention  proportioned 
to  its  importance.  Such  is  the  nature  of  medi- 
tation ;  and  it  is  an  exercise  in  which  all  men. 
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though  more  or  less  frequently,  engage.  One 
man  meditates  upon  his  pleasures, — ^upon  the 
various  objects  connected  with  them, — ^upon  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  continuance,  and 
of  multiplying  and  var3ring  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  satisfy  the  restless  craving  that  results 
fix)m  habitual  indulgence.  Another  meditates 
upon  his  property, — ^upon  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods of  securing  and  increasing  it,— upon  the 
various  comforts  and  luxuries  which  it  enables 
him  to  procure,  and  upon  the  high  respect  and 
consideration  which  it  is  the  means  of  procur- 
ing for  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  generality  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  A  third  meditates  on  the 
power  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain, — on  the  ex- 
tent of  patronage  he  possesses, — on  the  num- 
berless facilities  he  enjoys  of  serving  his  friends 
and  injuring  his  enemies, — on  his  prospects  of 
future  and  more  extensive  acquisitions,  and  on 
the  chances  of  a  reverse  of  fortune.  All  men 
meditate.  Each  has  some  favourite  topic  that 
attracts  his  attention  most  frequently,  and  occu- 
pies it  most  completely,  and  his  meditations 
upon  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  his  character.  But, 
my  fiielnds,  religious  meditation  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  nature  and  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  its  subjects,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  bring  before  you. 
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And,  first,  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  together  with  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  we  stand  to  him,  and  the  duties 
consequent  upon  those  relations,  may  be  ex- 
pected frequently  to  supply  us  with  food  for  de- 
vout and  grateful  meditation.  What  a  strangely 
constituted  mind  must  he  have,  who,  believing  in 
the  existence  of  an  All-powerful,  wise  and  good 
Being,  his  creator,  preserverand  benefactor,  can 
abstainfromfrequentlymeditatingupon  these  glo- 
rious and  gracious  attributes.  WTiat  object  in  the 
universe  can  be  reasonably  thought  to  approach 
in  interest  to  the  Deity!  Does  not  the  idea  of 
Almighty  power  rivet  our  attention,  and  almost 
overwhelm  us  hy  its  awfulness  and  sublimity  ? 
Is  it  not  an  ennobling  exercise  of  mind,  to  con- 
template omniscient  wisdom,  and  to  trace  its 
footsteps  in  the  ■visible  universe  ?  And  where, 
within  the  range  of  thought,  can  we  discover  a 
subject  of  contemplation  so  attractive  and  de- 
lightful in  itself,  and  so  unspeakably  interesting 
to  us,  as  feeble,  perishable  and  imperfect  crea^ 
tiires,  as  the  unbounded  benevolence  and  mercy 
of  the  Great  Being  to  whom  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence ?  Nor  is  it  merely  in  tlie  character  of  the 
Deity  that  we  may  discover  fit  subjects  of  reli- 
gious meditation.  We  are  further  invited  to  r^ 
fleet  on  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  him, 
and  on  the  duties  arising  from  those  relations. — 


A 
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A  belief  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  to  impress  a  new  cha- 
racter  upon  human  existence.  We  no  longer 
seem  entitled  to  live  for  ourselves.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  obligation  under 
which  we  stand  to  conform  to  the  will  of  Him  to 
whom  we  owe  our  existence.  We  are  made  to 
feel  that  of  ourselves  we  have  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing ;  and  that  it  is  in  him,  our  God  and 
Father,  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  The  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
towards;  the  human  race,  may  furnish  the  de- 
vout mind  with  additional  subjects  for  medita- 
tion. The  progressive  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  the  wonderful  interpositions  by  which  that 
improvement  has  been  accelerated,  and,  indeed, 
secured,  and,  above  all,  the  clear  light  thrown 
upon  oiu*  situation  and  duties,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory unfolding  of  our  future  destiny  by  the  great 
teacher  and  deliverer  of  man,  are  topics  which 
can  never  present  themselves  to  a  reflecting 
mind, — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  one  habitually  dead 
to  religious  impressions,— without  giving  rise  to 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

But,  secondly,  my  Christian  friends,  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  may,  with 
great  advantage,  frequently  become  a  subject 
for  religious  meditation.     In  the  common  course 
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of  things,  they  too  frequently  present  them- 
selves to  us  under  a  deceitful  aspect,  and  assume 
forms  of  majesty  and  beauty  to  which  they  are 
by  no  means  entitled.  Before  we  can  see  them 
in  their  true  colours,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  view  them  in  the  light  in  which  religion 
places  them.  We  must  learn  to  consider  them 
with  reference  not  merely  to  time,  but  to  eter- 
nity. Otherwise,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  that 
in  matters,  where  deceit  cannot  fail  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  utmost  danger.  We  must  bring 
pleasure,  riches,  power,  learning,  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  commonly  thought  most  valu- 
able, to  the  test  of  religion.  Otherwise,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  pursue  them  with  an  eagerness 
vastly  disproportioned  to  their  intrinsic  worth. 
What  is  this  brief  span  of  life,  when  compared 
with  eternity  ?  Yet  we  are  sure  that  eternity  is 
before  us.  What  infatuation,  then,  must  it  be 
to  spend  our  whole  lives  in  accumulating  what 
we  must  lose  at  death,  or  what,  if  retained 
hereafter,  cannot  furnish  us  witli  a  passport  to 
happiness,  to  the  neglect  of  those  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits,  whose  lustre  can  never  be 
tarnished,  and  which  we  have  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  will  be  continually  increasing  in 
value  throughout  eternity  !  Let  a  man  meditate 
seriously  on  the  world  and  its  concerns.  Let 
him  take  a  calm  and.compreheoeiye  view  of  his 
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present  condition  and  future  prospects.  Let  him 
think  of  the  purposes  which  this  life  seems,  to 
a  considerate  mind,  and  has  heen  declared  upon 
Divine  authority,  to  have  been  intended  to  serve. 
Let  him  consider  what  are  the  possessions  Upon 
the  attainment  of  which  reason  and  religion 
unite  in  testifying,  that  future  happiness  will  at- 
tend. Let  him  seriously  and  habitually  think  of 
these  things,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  let  him 
not,  like  a  heedless  child,  in  the  eagerness  of 
his  pursuit  after  present  or  temporary  gratifica- 
tions, plunge  headlong  into  that  abyss  of  future 
misery,  which  reason  and  revelation  agree  in  as- 
signing as  the  portion  of  the  obstmately  impe- 
nitent. 

But,  in  making  these  remarks,  we  have  in 
some  measure  anticipated  what  forms,  in  fact,  a 
third,  and  most  important  subject  for  religious 
meditation.  The  evidence  for  the  certainty  of  a 
future  state  seems  irresistible.  Presumptions  in 
its  favour  may  be  discovered  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  especially  in  the  moral  constitu*  . 
tion  of  man,  sufficient  to  justify  very  sanguine 
hopes  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous,  and  to  place 
in  a  very  strong  light,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
imprudence  and  folly  of  those  who  venture  to 
live  wickedly,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
altogether  imagmary ;  whilst  to  those  who  feel 
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assxired,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  has  been 
made  the  leading  subject  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
this  glorious,  yet  awful,  truth,  must  shine  with 
such  surpassing  brightness  as  to  dispel  all  rea- 
sonable doubt  from  the  mind.  Now,  my  friends, 
if  this  doctrine  be  true,  can  any  man,  who  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  a  wretched  delusion, 
n^lect  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  habitual 
meditation  ?  What !  are  we  to  be  incessantly 
thinking  of  the  span  of  time  within  which  we 
know  that  our  present  existence  must  be  in- 
cluded ?  Are  our  thoughts,  which  were  designed 
by  Him  who  inspired  them  to  dart  into  futurity, 
and  catch  glimpses  of  the  glory  of  an  unseen 
existence,  never  to  overleap  the  barriers  of  this 
mortal  prison-house  ?  Are  we  to  crawl  content- 
edly through  the  successive  scenes  of  this  com- 
paratively grovelling  existence,  and  never  think 
of  the  high,  the  glorious,  the  inunortal  destiny 
that  awmts  us  ?  Is  the  last  best  gift  which  our 
Oeator  has  bestowed  upon  us,  even  the  hope  of 
better  and  more  enduring  mansions,  the  privi- 
lege of  expatiating  with  delight  amidst  the  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  future  being,  to  remain  for 
ever  unenjoyed  ?  Oh,  no !  ray  friends,  let  us 
spurn  an  ambition  so  degenerate  as  to  find  ob- 
jects capable  of  satisfying  it  within  the  limits  of 
this  world.  Let  our  thoughts  be  frequently  di- 
rected upwards  and  onwards.     Let  us  remera- 
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ber^  that  whilst  riches,  and  honotirs,  and  sensmd 
pleasures  wither  almost  in'  the  ebjoynifei^t  tif 
them,  we  have  ages,  and  n6t  ytears,  bcffore  m^ 
for  thef  exefcfse  of  oinr  beAevolenCfe  i^d  the  im- 
provement of  our  tirtue?.  Such  thoughts  as 
these,  my'  friends,  when  seriously  attd  habitu- 
ally entertained,  cannot  be  otherwise  ^ati  ilse- 
M  to  us.  We  shall  return  to  the  ordinlory  diitiM 
of  life^,  t^freshed  tfnd  intigoifatedby  such  Celestial 
excursions,  aAd  glowing'  with  a  generous  desire 
of  vin^cating,  by  oUr  conduct  in  the  valfivyiis 
relations  of  life,  our  claim  to  the  inheritance 
which  has  been  so  graciously  promised  to  tfis^ 
and  walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  whCrewifh 
we  are  called. 

The  fourth  and  last  subject,  proper  for  refi- 
gious  meditation,  to  which  We  shall  direct  yom^ 
attention  at  present,  is  our  own  spiritual  con<fi- 
tion.  This  is  evidently  a  most  important  one. 
It  is  one,  indeed,  without  a  dose  and  habitual 
attention  to  which,  all  the  meditation  we  can 
give  to  the  subjects  previously  referred  to,  must 
prove,  to  a  considerable  extent,  useless.  A 
great  part  of  the  advantage  of  meditating  upon 
God,  the  world  and  eternity,  consists  in  the 
preparation  which  is  thus  made  for  meditating, 
with  the  greater  seriousness  and  interest,  upoti 
our  own  characters.     If  we  believe  in  the  exists 
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Mice  and  perfections  of  God,  and  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care 
that  we  act  conformably  with  this  belief ;  and 
we  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  in  no  other  way 
than  by  frequent  and  serious  meditation.  We 
should  endeavour,  on  such  occasions,  to  take  a 
calm,  impartial  and  comprehensive  view  of  our 
past  conduct,  comparing  the  several  particulars 
of  it  with  the  standard  of  right  and  vrrong,  with 
which  reason,  enlightened  by  revelation,  fur- 
nishes us.  We  should  carefully  examine  into 
the  causes  of  self-deception,  and  endeavour,  as 
(ar  as  possible,  to  guard  against  them.  We 
should  call  to  mind  the  advantages  we  have  en- 
joyed, and  consider  how  far  we  have  made  a 
suitable  improvement  of  them.  We  should  be 
careful  to  do  aU  this  with  an  earnestness  and 
seriousness  of  mind  becoming  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests which  we  know  to  be  at  stake,  and  with 
a  frequency  and  perseverance,  such  as  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  nume- 
rous temptations  to  negligence  and  vice  by 
which  we  are  constantly  surroimded,  seem  to 
require. 


Having  thus  attempted  to  recall  to  your  minds 
the  leading  subjects  of  reUgious  meditation,  we 
proceed,   secondly,   to   point  out  some  of  the 
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times  and  circumstances  which  m^y  be  looked 
upon  as  most  favourable  to  such  exercises. 

And,  first,  there  are  circumstances  constantly 
occurring  in  human  life,  calculated  to  afford  sub- 
jects for  religious  meditation  to  the  pious  mind. 
Of  these  every  man  should  be  on  the  watch  to 
avail  himself ;  or,  rather,  the  habit  of  following 
such  trains  of  thought  should  be  so  formed  in 
every  mind,  that  no  remarkable  circumstance 
can  occur  to  us  without  giving  rise  to  suitable 
reflections,  tt  is  the  natural  tendency,  for  ex- 
ample, of  any  great  or  unexpected  addition  to 
our  happiness,  whether  arising  from  unusual 
success  in  business,  or  from  other  causes,  to  di- 
rect our  thoughts  strongly  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  to  awaken  within  us  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. Nor  should  we  rest  here.  In  the  midst 
of  great,  and  particularly  of  sudden  prosperity, 
we  should  be  careful  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
brevity  and  uncertainty  of  aU  earthly  goods, 
and  on  the  additional  cares  and  temptations 
that  frequently  accompany  them;  we  should 
call  to  mind  likewise,  and  contrast  with  them, 
the  imperishable  blessings  of  a  better  world, 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  enabled  so  to  enjoy 
and  improve  the  less,  as  not  to  forfeit  the  greater; 
and,  finally,  we  should  not  neglect,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances^  solemnly  to  lay  to  heart  the  con- 
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viction  of  the  increased  responsibility  tinder 
which  we  stand  to  the  Great  Master,  by  whom 
these  additional  talents  have  heen  intrusted  to 
us,  to  employ  them  in  the  promotion  of  His 
glory,  and  the  extension  of  human  happiness. 
Adversity,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  expected 
to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  thought,  which,  though 
of  a  complexion  somewhat  different  from  the 
former,  may  become  at  least  equally  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  our  religious  improvement. — 
We  are  naturally  led,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
reflect  how  much  more  of  good  than  of  evil  we 
hare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence; to  feel  a  persuasion,  from  the  concep- 
tions we  entertain  of  the  character  of  God,  that 
his  chastisements  are  those  of  a  father  ;  to  think 
of  the  littleness  of  earthly,  when  compared  with 
heavenly  things,  and  esteem  the  afflictions  light 
which  we  hope  to  make  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing for  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  and  faith- 
fully lo  improve  our  sufferings,  by  considering 
how  far  our  own  misconduct  may  have  led  to 
them,  labouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cleanse 
oar  characters  from  every  stain,  and  humbly  and 
even  cheerfully  resigning  ourselves  to  His  dis- 
posal, who  knows  and  will  do  what  is  best  for 
all  his  creatures.  Let  us  not  imagine,  however, 
that  it  is  only  in  seasons  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cess or  misfortune,  that  reflections  of  a  religious 
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nature  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  mind. — 
There  is  hardly  a  day  of  life  in  which  a  reflect- 
ing mind  may  not  observe  a  sufficient  variation 
in  the  degree  of  happiness  which  he  enjoys,  to 
furnish  medicine  to  the  soul.  There  will  alwa3rs 
be  some  favour  to  be  grateful  for^  some  trial  to 
endure  with  patience^  some  difficulty  to  sur- 
moimt  by  laborious  industry.  Serious  and  de- 
vout meditation^  upon  any  one  of  these^  may 
be  blessed  to  our  improvement. 

The  changes,  likewise,  which  take  place  in 
the  natural  world,  are  often  foimd  very  readily 
to  awaken  thoughts  and  feelings  which  may  be 
improved  to  our  religious  edification.  How  na- 
turally, for  example,  do  the  freshness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  morning  associate  themselves  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  preserved 
us  in  safety  during  the  night,  granted  to  us  the 
refreshment  of  repose,  and  prepared  us,  as  it 
were,  by  a  renewed  existence,  for  the  labours 
and  duties  in  which  we  are  to  be  engaged.  How 
solemn  the  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
connect  themselves  with  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness, and  how  naturally  are  we  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  past  day,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  its  duties^ 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  care  of 
Him,  who  has  been  the  spectator  of  all  our  ac- 
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tions,  and  to  whom  alone  the  night  ehineth  as 
the  day  !  Nor  are  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year  less  evidently  fitted  to  invite  the  mind  to 
religious  meditation.  The  freshness  of  spring, 
when  all  nature  seems  full  of  life  and  gaiety, 
seems  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  pious 
mind  the  livehest  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  great  Creator ;  whilst  the  fading  tints 
and  falling  leaves  of  autumn,  proclaim,  in  the 
most  impressive  langujige,  the  perishable  nature 
of  all  sublunary  things,  and  exhort  us  to  reserve 
our  strongest  attachments  for  a  less  changeable 
and  transitory  existence.  Seldom,  indeed,  can 
the  religious  observer  of  nature  be  at  a  loss  for 
subjects  of  ple^asing  and  profitable  meditation. 

Lastly,  and  principally,  the  daily  exercises  of 
devotion,  in  winch  we  should  all  engage,  supply 
ua  with  opportunities  of  religious  meditation 
which  ought  on  no  account  to  be  neglected. — 
There  is  no  time  at  which  meditation,  upon  our 
own  conduct  in  particular,  can  be  entered  upon 
with  equal  advantage.  The  presence  of  the 
Deity,  though  not  so  in  reaUty,  is  yet  to  our 
apprehension  more  immediate  at  such  a  time, 
on  account  of  His  having  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  our  more  immediate  contemplation. — 
There  must  always  be  a  peculiar  solemnity  and 
power  in  our  self-examination,  when  conducted 
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under  such  circumstances.  We  dare  not  wilfidly 
close  our  eyes  upon  guilt,  which  we  are  sure 
that  God  has  seen.  Placed,  as  it  were,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  His  purity,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  desirous  of  purifying  ourselves,  even 
as  He  is  pure.  The  observations  now  made 
evidently  apply  to  public  as  well  as  private  wor- 
ship. Prayer  and  meditation,  indeed,  are  at  all 
times  mutually  beneficial,  and  should  never  be 
separated. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  my  fellow  Christians, 
to  remind  you,  in  conclusion,  of  the  conse- 
quences that  are  likely  to  follow  the  cultivation 
or  neglect  of  the  means  of  religious  improve- 
ment now  brought  before  you.  Even  with  res- 
pect to  the  present  life,  those  consequences  are 
well  deserving  of  our  attention.  The  thought- 
lessness upon  religious  subjects,  too  common  in 
the  world,  is  a  copious  source  of  misery.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  true  nature 
and  value  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  the  limits 
which  should  be  set  to  the  enjoyment  of  them^ 
without  taking  God  and  eternity  into  the  ac- 
count. The  man  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by 
a  regard  to  his  temporal  interests  alone,  is  almost 
sure  to  fail,  even  in  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject which  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  The  de- 
sire of  present  gratification  will  frequently  prove 
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too  strong  for  the  restraint  thus  imposed  upon  it, 
aDd  hurry  him  into  some  injurious  indulgence. 
Even  were  it  not  so,  innumerable  errors  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  upon  a  subject  so  extensive, 
and  frequently  so  delicate,  as  the  consideration 
of  what  will,  upon  the  whole,  most  contribute 
to  our  happiness  in  this  life  only.  The  man  who 
pays  no  attention  to  religion,  in  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct,  is  almost  sure  to  run  into  ex- 
cesses. He  acts  upon  a  partial  and  imperfect, 
and,  of  course,  frequently  upon  a  mistaken  view 
of  things.  Surely  the  natural  tendency  of  such 
conduct  is  to  end  in  disappointment  and  misery. 
But  why  detain  you,  my  Christian  friends,  by 
dwelling  on  a  consideration  so  secondary.  We 
hve  not  for  this  world  alone,  but  for  heaven  and 
eternity.  Are  these  objects  at  which  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  arrive  without  the  assistance 
of  meditation?  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  the 
necessary  consequences  of  neglecting  this  duty. 
You  will  go  on  in  a  career  of  thoughtlessness. 
If  you  be  not  actually  betrayed  into  vice,  you 
will  be  hving,  at  least,  without  any  effectual  se- 
rurity  against  temptation.  If  you  be  not  squan- 
dering the  talents  intrusted  to  you,  you  will,  at 
least,  be  suffering  them  to  remain  unimproved. 
You  present  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  beings 
designed  for  eternity,  yet  hving  without  any  re- 
gard to  it ;  and  you  will  be  called  upon,  in  all  ■ 
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probability,  to  depart  from  this  world  before  you 
have  begun  to  make  any  preparation  for  another. 
May  God,  in  his  mercy,  preserve  every  one  of 
us  from  a  situation  so  deplorable,  and  enable 
us,  by  habitually  communing  with  our  own 
hearts,  to  be  making  daily  advances  in  our  pro- 
gress to  heaven  t    Amen. 
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Titus  ii.>  14. 

Who  gave  hiiMelf  for  ns,  thai  he  might  redeem  ui  from  all 
uuquUy,  tmd  purify  wnto  himself  a  pecuRar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works, 

Th  BRS is  no  one  event,  my  friends,  recorded  either 
in  sacred  or  profane  history,  more  interesting  to 
those  who  believe  the  accounts  of  it  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  than  the  death  of 
Christ.  C!onsidered  merely  in  itself,  it  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  well  calqulated  to 
awaken  our  strongest  and  tenderest  sympathies. 
The  sufferer  himself  was  distinguished,  as  we 
learn  from  his  history,  by  the  possession  of 
every  quality  that  can  render  a  character  at 
once  amiable  and  venerable.  In  his  general  de- 
portment, he  was  meek  and  inoffensive*  From 
the  time  at  which  he  had  first  offered  himself  to 
public  attention^  he  had  been  constantly  em- 
pk>yed  either  in  endeavouring  to  communicate 
valuable  information,  or  in  performing  acts  of 
kindness.    The  character  which  he  assumed, 

PvBMhed  before  the  eelebiation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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and  his  claim  to  which  he  established,  as  well  by 
the  most  surprising  miracles,  as  by  the  irre- 
proachable purity  of  his  life,  and  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  imparts 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  dignity,  such 
as  no  other  person,  of  whom  we  read  in  history, 
ever  possessed.  His  persecutors,  not  merely 
their  conduct  towards  him,  as  described  by  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  but  the  testimony  of  an 
historian  of  their  own  nation,  who  was  not 
likely  to  misrepresent  them,  justifies  us  in  des- 
cribing as  interested,  obstinate,  malignant,  and, 
to  crown  all,  hypocritical.  The  death  to  which, 
after  having  availed  themselves  of  the  treachery 
of  a  companion  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy, 
and  supported  their  false  and  malicious  charges 
against  him,  before  the  profligate  and  timid 
Pilate,  with  the  most  unblushing  effirontery, 
they  succeeded  in  consigning  him^  was  equally 
painful  and  ignominious,  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  every  aggravation  which  conscious 
innocence  and  dignity  may  be  supposed  to  have 
felt  the  most  acutely.  If,  however,  to  these  cir- 
cimistances,  calculated,  as  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, to  impart  to  the  event  imder  considersr- 
tion  a  far  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest, 
we  add  the  several  bearings  of  this  event  upon 
the  Christian  revelation, — ^upon  the  diffusion  of 
Gospel  blessings, — upon  the  moral  and  religious 
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condition  of  mankind, — upon  our  own  indivi- 
dual welfare  and  happiness,  botli  here  and  here- 
after,— there  will  and  there  ought  to  attach  to  it 
a  degree  of  interest  to  which  no  language  can 
do  justice,  and  the  extent  of  which,  indeed,  cmi 
only  be  limited  by  the  degree  of  attention  we 
are  induced  to  pay  to  it.  Some  consideration 
of  this  su))ject  at  present,  may  not  form  an  un- 
suitable preparation  for  the  solemn  and  interest- 
ing rite  which  we  are  this  day  to  celebrate. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  more  readily  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  careful  reader  of  the 
New  Testament,  than  the  frequency  with  which 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  this  event,  the  inte- 
rest with  which  they  dwell  on  it,  and  the  almost 
numberless  variety  of  attitudes  in  which  they 
present  it  to  our  contemplation.  At  one  time, 
they  represent  the  giving  up  of  Christ,  a  per- 
fectly innocent  and  peculiarly  favoured  person, 
to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  as  violence  done  by  the 
Deity  to  his  own  feelings  of  approbation  aad 
affection,  and  an  astonishing  proof  of  his  un- 
bounded love  towards  a  guilty  and  rebellious 
world.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  heheveth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."    "  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
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in  that^  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us/'  ^^  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not, 
with  him,  also  freely  give  us  all  things  r  M 
another,  they  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Qirist 
as  a  discipline  imposed  on  him  by  the  Almighty^ 
to  perfect  his  moral  character,  and  qualify  him 
more  completely  for  the  elevation  to  whidi  he 
was  afterwards  to  be  advanced.  ^'  Though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being  made  per- 
fect, he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him^  ^  For  it  became 
Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  aU  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.*"  Our  attention  is  sometimes 
principally  directed  to  Jesus  himself,  and  tibe 
motiyes  by  which  he  was  actuated.  In  one  in^ 
stance,  his  piety  and  obedi^ice  to  the  will  of 
God  are  eulogized.  He  is  said  to  ^'  have  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God 
fior  a  sweet-smelling  savour."*  In  another,  his 
disinterestedness  forms  the  promment  object 
^  Ye  know  the  grace,  or  generosity,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor,  or  lived  in  poverty, 
that  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.*" — 
^^  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
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Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
meditated  not  the  robbery  of  being  equal  with 
God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  other  men ;  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross" ;  whilst  in  the  text,  and  many 
other  passages,  our  attention  is  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  benevolent  desire,  by  which 
he  was  influenced  and  supported  on  this  trying 
occasion,  of  conferring  on  his  brethren  of  the 
human  race  substantial  and  lasting  benefits. — 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  different  atti- 
tudes in  which  the  deAth  of  Christ  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  the  sacred  writers.  They 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  however,  to  warn  us 
against  the  danger  of  paying  a  too  exclusive  at- 
tention to  any  one  such  representation,  or  adopt- 
ing any  one  view  of  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  event  in  question,  which  appears  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  others,  resting  on  at  least 
equal  authority,  as  well  as  with  all  those  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  attributes  which  we  are 
led  to  form  from  the  combined  evidence  of  rea- 
son and  revelation. 


It  is  our  intention,  at  present,  to  enlarge  a 
little  on  the  particular  new  of  this  important 
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events  presented  to  us  by  the  apostle,  in  the 
text,  where  the  LordJesus  is  described  as  having 
^^  given  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  Hft 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  works.**  And  in 
connection  with  these  words,  three  particulars 
seem  to  invite  our  attention;  first,  the  act  itself, 
— secondly,  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  ef- 
fect,— and,  thirdly,  the  connection  between 
them. 

Firsts  then,  as  to  the  act  itself,  we  ire  here 
reminded  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  himself 
for  us.  He  laid  down  his  life  for  our  benefit- — 
He  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  the  rage  of 
his  enemies,  when  he  knew  the  cruel  fate  that 
awaited  him,  and  might  without  difficulty  have 
withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  that  he  might  be^ 
come  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence,  of  conferring  upon  his  disciples, — 
upon  a  continually  increasing  portion  of  man- 
kind,— ^upon  unborn  generations,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  upon  us,  my  brethren, — ^inestimable 
blessings.  We  are  called  upon  to  meditate  upon 
this  act  of  self-devotion,  and  to  cherish  suitable 
feelings  towards  him  who  performed  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  appeal, — "greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends,** — or  to  refuse  the 
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tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude,  mingled  with 
admiration,  to  hJTn  who  has  so  nobly  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  by  so 
magnanimous  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Often, 
when  turning  over  the  pages  of  profane  history, 
have  our  bosoms  glowed  with  a  generous  admi- 
ration of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  disinter- 
ested love  of  their  country  has  induced  them  to 
hold  life  cheap,  when  death  could  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  her  interests.  Is  it 
because  the  manner  of  his  death  was  more  cruel 
and  disgraceful, — the  motives  that  influenced 
him  purer  and  nobler, — the  world,  instead  of  his 
country,  the  object  of  his  self-devotion, — and 
the  benefits  his  death  has  been  the  means  of 
conferring  far  more  valuable  and  permanent, — 
that  the  claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  to  be 
shghted  or  forgotten  ?  Oh,  no  !  my  friends  ;  the 
more  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  took  place,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  that  attended  upon  other  acts 
of  self-sacrifice,  the  more  we  shall  be  impressed 
■with  the  conviction  of  its  unrivalled  pre-emi- 
nence. Where  shall  we  discover  an  instance  in 
which  there  was  so  much  of  the  painful  and  dis- 
graceful united  in  the  kind  of  death  suffered ; 
where  bo  much  of  fortitude  has  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  so  much  of  sensibility ;  where  so 
beautiful  an  illustration  has  been  exhibited  of  a 
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forgiving  temper^  even  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ing ;  and,  above  all^  where  such  a  complicatioii 
of  insults  and  miseries  have  been^  throughout^ 
voluntarily  endured,  endured  by  one  who  could 
at  any  moment,  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  the  mi* 
raculous  power  entrusted  to  him,  have  deUv^red 
himself  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
overwhelmed  them  with  disgrace  and  destruo- 
tion  ?  This  last  particular  is  deserving  of  spe- 
cial attention.  It  seems  to  set  a  wide  distina- 
tion  between  the  manner  of  our  IiOrd*s  d^th^ 
and  that  of  all  others,  his  apostles  and  ottier 
followers  included.  ^^  No  man,**  says  he  to  the 
Jews,  '^  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  H 
down  of  myself :  I  have  authority  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  authority  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father**^ 
'^  Thinkest  thou  not,""  said  he  to  Peter^  whent  he 
had  attempted  resistance,  '^  that  I  cannot  wm 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?**-«^^ 
kind  of  assistance,  you  will  observe,  well  suited 
to  the  emergency  y — '^  but  how,  then,  shall  the 
scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  T-^-^ 
But  we  shall  find,  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Christ,  still  further  cause  for  admiration,  if 
we  proceed  to  attend  a  little,  secondly,  to  the 
purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  this  magnani- 
mous act  of  self-devotion. 
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This  purpose^  the  apostle  informs  us  in  the 
text,  was,  to  accomplish  the  reformation,  and 
promote  the  moral  improvement  of  all  who 
would  consent  to  be  his  disciples.  His  object 
was  "  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works."  The  admiration  with  which  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  contemplation  of  a  remarkable  ac- 
tion, will  be  mainly  dependent  on  the  opinion 
we  entertain  of  the  motives  from  which  it  has 
proceeded.  Now  a  nobler  or  a  purer  motive,  a 
motive  better  calculated  to  enhance  our  admira- 
tion of  any  action  to  which  it  may  have  led, 
than  that  to  which  our  Lord^s  death  is  here  at- 
tributed, cannot  be  conceived.  It  is  as  much 
superior  to  those  which  have  dictated  the  greater 
number,  at  least,  of  the  acts  of  self-sacrifice  for- 
merly alluded  to,  as  the  love  of  mankind  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  particular  country,  as  happi- 
ness is  more  valuable  than  what  is  called  glory, 
and  the  happiness  attendant  upon  virtue,  than 
all  other  happiness.  Let  us  endeavour  to  do 
full  justice,  my  friends,  to  an  act  such  as  that 
under  consideration,  when  performed  under  the 
influence  of  this  best,  this  purest,  this  most 
exalted  of  motives.  A  superiority  to  the  fear 
of  death,  even  when  displayed  by  the  worst  of 
men,  and  in  the  worst  of  causes,  can  scarcely 
be  contemplated  without  a  passing  feeling  of 
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respect.  There  is  an  energy  of  purpose^  a  mag- 
nanimity about  it^  that  seems^  even  in  its  aber- 
rations^ to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  its  origin, 
and  to  which,  even  though  it  be  the  magnani- 
mity of  a  tyrant  or  a  desperado,  we  can  scarcely 
refrain  firom  paying  an  involimtary  homage.— =• 
The  most  trifling  exertion,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  it  be  the  offispring  of  worthy  and  bene- 
volent motives,  is  regaftled  with  approbation. — 
We  approve  of  the  honest  industry  of  a  parent 
to  provide  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of 
those,  with  the  care  of  whom  Divine  Providence 
may  have  entrusted  him.  We  respect  the  use- 
ful citizen  who  aims  at  promoting  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  by  giving  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
support  and  improvement  of  its  charitable  and 
other  public  institutions.  We  admire  the  pa- 
triotic statesman  who  has  the  good  sense  and 
virtue  to  employ  the  distinguished  opportunities 
he  enjoys  of  contributing  to  a  nation^s  happi- 
ness, by  the  wise  management  of  her  resources, 
and  the  gradual  improvement  of  her  institutions. 
We  revere  the  philanthropist  who  bestows  his 
labour,  and  is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  risk  his 
life,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Our 
feelings  towards  each  of  these  individuals  are 
enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  labours  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made, 
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anid  the  dangers  vto  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed^ in  the  prosecution  of  their  respectiye 
schemes  of  benevolence.  Compare,  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  the  narrow  views  and  mixed  motives 
of  such  men,  with  the  single  and  subUme  desire 
of  accomplishing  the  regeneration  of  mankind^ 
and  establishing  universal  happiness  on  the  basis 
of  universal  purity,  that  animated  the  bosom  of 
the  Saviour,— their  sphere  of  action,  linuted,  as 
it  must  be,  both  as  to  place  and  time,  with  his, 
which  embraced  the  world  and  mankind, 
throughout  all  future  generations, — ^their  strug- 
gles, and  risks,  and  vexations,  with  his  volun- 
tary poverty,  persecution  and  crucifixion, — and 
say  whether  words  can  give  expression  to  the 
feelings  with  which  his  grateful  and  admiring 
followers  ought  to  regard  him.  Does  not  such 
a  death  as  his,  endured  in  such  a  manner,  and 
with  such  a  motive,  present  a  spectacle  of  moral 
sublimity,  such  as  angels  might  gaze  upon  with 
delight,  and  man  can  scarcely  contemplate 
without  improvement  ?  The  interest  which  we 
feel  in  the  death  of  Christ  will  admit,  however, 
of  a  still  further  increase,  from  considering 
thirdly,  the  connection  that  subsists  between 
the  act  itself  and  the  unspeakably  important 
object  it  was  intended  to  effect,  and  how  far 
the  latter  was  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the 
former. 
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In  the  view  which  we  take  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  diflFer  widely  from  most  of  our  fellow 
Christians.  We  deeply  regret  the  prevalence  of 
opinions  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  obscuring 
some  of  the  most  amiable  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  furnishing  the  sceptic  with  grounds  of  objec- 
tion  to  Christianity  that  appear  but  too  reasonable. 
Christians  in  general  feel  themselves  constrained 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  to  ascribe  to  the 
event  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  certain  mys- 
terious efficacy,  in  accomplishing  the  salvation 
of  men,  thfe  nature  of  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain,  and  the  existence  of  which  they 
can  attribute  to  no  other  cause  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Deity.  We  acknowledge  our- 
selves unable  to  discover  in  Scripture  an  ade- 
quate foimdation  for  this  opinion.  We  think  we 
perceive  in  the  consequences  which  we  know  to 
have  resulted  from  this  event, — ^in  the  connec- 
tion which  we  see  to  exist  between  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation, — a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
the  sacred  writers  ;  whilst  in  their  national  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  speaking,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
time  at  which  they  lived,  we  think  we  can  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phraseology 
often  employed  in  connection  with  it,  without 
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having  recourse  to  a  scheme  which  confounds 
all  our  common  notions  of  justice  and  injustice, 
—contradicts,  to  all  appearance,  many  express 
declarations  of  Scripture, — ^and  seems  to  us  at 
once  to  degrade  the  Divine  character  and  to 
darken  the  Divine  government.  Although,  how- 
ever, we  are  unable  to  unite  with  our  brethren 
in  ascribing  to  the  death  of  Christ  any  such 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  efficacy  as  has  been 
referred  to,  we  are  by  no  means  the  less  con- 
vinced of  its  transcendent  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  less  inclined  to  assign 
to  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  The  importance  of 
this  great  event  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  its  in- 
timate connection  with  all  the  great  ends  which 
Christianity  was  designed  to  accomplish,  includ- 
ing that  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  nature  of  this  connection  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  illustrate. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  pro- 
moting the  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
consists  in  prescribing  plain  and  intelligible 
rules  of  duty,  and  suppljdng  motives  sufficiently 
powerful  to  lead  men  to  the  observance  of  them. 
The  great  excellence  of  Christianity,  considered 
as  a  means  of  moral  purification,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  weighty  sanctions  by  which  its  precepts 
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are  confinned  The  most  important  of  these 
sanctions  are  the  Divine  authority  by  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  delivered,  and  the 
futm*e  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  said 
to  be  attached,  by  virtue  of  the  same  authority^ 
to  the  observance  or  neglect  of  them.  Now  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  precepts,  promises  and 
threatenings  of  Christianity,  depends  on  the 
Divine  authority  of  him  by  whom  they  were 
originally  delivered  Whatever,  then,  tends  to 
confirm  us  in  the  belief  either  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  our  Master  in  general,  or  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  any  important  doctrine  which 
he  taught,  or  leads  us  to  look  forward  to  the  ac* 
complishment  of  his  promises  or  threatenings 
with  greater  confidence,  must  add  proportion- 
ably  to  the  efficacy  of  Giristianity,  considered  as 
a  means  of  promoting  our  moral  reformation 
and  improvement.  The  question,  then,  which 
we  have  to  consider  at  present,  is  simply  this. 
Has  the  death  of  Christ  contributed,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  ? 
Was  it  in  itself,  or  did  it  lead  to,  any  additional 
confirmation  of  the  Divine  authority  of  our  Mas- 
ter? Has  it  been  the  means  of  supplying  us 
with  additional  grounds  &>r  hoping  that  his  pro- 
mises will  be  accomplished,  and  fearing  that 
his  threatenings  will  be  executed  ? 
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In  answer  to  these  questions,  it  may  be  ob* 
serred,  first,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  consi- 
dered in  itself  supplies  us  with  a  valuable  con- 
fiimation  of  our  fedth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  his  own 
seal  set  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration  he  had 
formerly  made,  that  he  was  acting  under  Divine 
authority.  His  exposing  himself  to  death,  ra- 
ther than  renounce  his  claim,  seems  to  furnish 
us  with  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  genuine ;  and  the  possibility  of  his  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  reality  of  supernatural  know- 
ledge and  power  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  exerting,  and  tiiat,  too, 
in  a  manner  so  sensible  and  striking,  seems  ut- 
terly incredible. 

But,  secondly,  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  his  resurrection.  The 
latter  of  these  events  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  of  unspeakable  importance, 
as  a  cbnfifmation  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
Christ,  and  a  pledge  and  pattern  of  a  general 
resurrection;  and  from  their  insepaiable  con^ 
nection,  the  former  must  be  admitted  to  par- 
take, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  this  im- 
portance. As  in  the  death  of  Christ  we  recog*^ 
niife  %is  own  jeal  attached  to  the  declaration 
that  his  mi^ioiii  was  divine,  so  in  his  resurrec- 
tion we  behold  the  ^  S^  of  onmipotence  itself 
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attached  to  the  same  declaration.  A  more  ex- 
press confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  taught^ 
and  ratification  of  all  that  he  had  commanded, 
and  promised,  and  threatened,  it  were  impossi- 
ble to  imagine.  Surely,  then,  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  that  a  public  death,  without  which 
his  resurrection  could  scarcely  have  taken  place, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tested, must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  an 
event  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  consequence, 
and  one  which  has  contributed,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  promotion  of  our  improve- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  the  death  of  Christ  led  to  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  right  hand  of  God, — to  his  being  in- 
vested with  power  to  bestow  miraculous  gifts 
upon  his  followers,  and  thus  accomplish  the  ef- 
fectual dissemination  of  his  religion, — ^and  to 
fill  the  offices  of  supreme  head  of  his  church, 
dispenser  of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  bestower 
of  eternal  life,  and  judge  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  living.  That  his  death  was  an  act  of  obe- 
dience and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  his  attainment,  of  these 
distinguished  honours, — ^honours,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which,  all  the  most  important  ends  of 
his  mission  were  evidently  involved,--seems  de- 
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dared  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  different 
passages  of  Scripture.  If  this  he  so,  we  cannot 
but  r^ard  the  ohedience,  and  especially  the 
death,  of  Christ,  as  having  heen  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Providence  of  conferring  upon 
his  church  the  unspeakably  valuable  blessings 
of  pardon  and  eternal  life.  Who  can  doubt  as 
to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  to  be  derived 
from  the  reflection  that  Jesus  now  reigns  in 
glory,  a  living  pledge  of  the  certainty  of  the 
blessings  he  was  sent  to  communicate  or  to  pro- 
mise,— a  reflection  which  we  could  never  have 
enjoyed,  but  for  that  obedience  imto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  his  present  exaltation  ?  The  preceding 
remarks  may  serve  sufficiently  to  display  the 
intimate  connection  that  subsists  between  the 
death  of  Christ,  considered  both  in  itself  and 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  resurrection 
and  exaltation,  and  the  firmness  of  our  belief 
in  his  Divine  authority  and  some  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and,  conse- 
quently, between  that  great  event  and  its  prac- 
tical efficacy  as  a  means  of  purification ;  and 
thus  to  justify  the  apostle's  declaration  in  the 
text,  that  "  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works." 

K 
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Does  it  not  become  us,  my  fellow  Christians^ 
in  conclusion,  to  consider  seriously  how  far,  in 
the  case  of  each  of  us,  this  most  important  end 
of  the  death  of  Christ  has  hitherto  been  accom- 
plished. We  have  been  admiring  the  disinter- 
ested magnanimity  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
purity  and  sublimity  of  the  motive  that  led  to 
it.  Shall  we,  then,  suffer  such  a  sacrifice,  from 
such  a  motive,  to  have  been  made,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  in  vain  ?  Let  us,  if  we  would 
not  be  guilty  of  such  base  ingratitude,  think  for 
a  moment  upon  our  religious  condition.  Let  us 
examine  ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith. 
Let  us  prove  our  own  selves.  How  far  has  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  as  confirmed  by  his  death  and 
its  consequences,  been  effectual  in  accomplish- 
ing our  redemption  firom  iniquity  ?  How  far  do 
we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  a 
place  amongst  that  peculiar  people,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing quality  it  is,  to  be  zealous  of  good 
works  ?  Let  our  answers  to  these  questions  be 
well  considered.  Awful,  my  friends,  must  be 
our  responsibility,  if  we  neglect  or  despise  this 
great  salvation.  Glorious  will  be  our  destiny,  if 
we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  for  ourselves  an  in- 
terest in  it.  The  faithful  and  humble  follower 
of  Christ  will  find,  at  length,  to  his  unspeakable 
delight,  that  the  means  of  moral  improvement, 
though  one  blessing,  was  not  the  only  one 
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which  he  died  to  communicate.  The  gates  of 
immortal  life  and  happiness  will  ultimately  he 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  will  receive  the 
gracious  invitation,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord. 


SERMON  V. 


GOD,  THE  APPROVER  OF  VIRTUE. 


Psalm  xi.,  7. 

The  righteous  Lord  loveih  righteousness :  His  countenance  dotk 

behold  the  uprtght. 

Religion  may  be  said,  with  much  propriety, 
to  consist  in  a  union  with  God.  The  religious 
man  is  united  to  his  Creator  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  thinks  of  him,  by  an  habitual 
sense  of  dependence  upon  him,  and  by  the  sin- 
cere and  strong  affection  with  which  he  regards 
him.  So  far  as  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
nature  will  admit  of  it,  there  is  a  union  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action  between  him 
and  the  Deity.  The  views  which  he  takes  of 
the  Divine  character,  of  the  origin,  condition 
and  destiny  of  man,  and  of  the  nature  of  vir- 
tue, so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  revelation, 
must  be  correct,  and,  therefore,  coincident  with 
those  of  the  Deity  himself.  His  feelings,  so  far 
as  they  are  benevolent,  must  harmonize  with 
those  of  Him  who  is  love,  and  dwelleth  in  love. 
His  actions  it  is  the  object  of  his  constant  ef- 
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forts  to  make  conformable  to  the  Divine  will,  so 
that  they  may  be  considered,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  as  identical  with  those  of  the  Almighty. 
Every  truly  religious  man,  in  short,  might  em- 
ploy with  similar,  though  not  with  equal,  pro- 
priety, the  emphatic  declaration  of  Christ,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  To  make  this  union 
between  man  and  his  Maker  more  intimate, — to 
cause  it  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  per- 
fection,— ia  the  leading  object  of  all  devotional 
exercises,  whether  public  or  private,  as  well  as 
of  the  meditations  by  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. Now  nothing  more  plainly  appears  to  be 
essential  to  such  a  union  with  God,  than  an  ha- 
bitual conviction  of  his  presence.  To  acquire 
such  an  union,  we  must  not  merely  believe  him 
to  be  present  everywhere,  but  we  must  fre- 
quently think  of  him  as  present.  We  must  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  think  of  him  as  beholding 
our  actions,  Ustening  to  our  words,  conscious 
to  our  very  thoughts.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  doing,  or  saying,  or  even  think- 
ing, anything  which  we  should  not  be  prepared 
to  do,  or  say  or  think,  in  the  presence  of  a 
holy  and  righteous  God,  and  with  a  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine  majesty  before  our  eyes. — 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unjust  to  oiu- 
Creators  character,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
ii^urious  to  ourselves,  than  the  notion  that  the 
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Divine  presence  is  never  to  be  thought  of,  ex- 
cept as  an  object  of  terror,  and  with  a  view 
of  restraining  us  from  the  commission  of  sin. 
The  injustice  done  to  the  Divine  character,  in 
this  case,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  a 
child  does  to  the  character  of  an  affectionate 
parent,  when  he  accustoms  himself  to  think  of 
him  only  as  the  author  of  irksome  and  disagree- 
able restraints,  and  to  look  upon  his  presence 
as  destructive  of  ease  and  enjo3ntnent.  The  in- 
jury to  ourselves,  consists  not  only  in  the  loss, 
which  such  a  notion  involves,  of  much  pure  and 
solid  enjoyment,  but  in  the  serious  diminution, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deterioration  of  our 
piety,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  from  it.  The 
words  which  we  have  taken  as  our  text,  incul- 
cate a  far  different  notion.  They  teach  us  to 
connect  the  idea  of  the  Divine  presence  with 
our  virtues  as  well  as  with  our  vices,  with  our 
acts  of  obedience  as  well  as  with  our  sins. — 
They  contain  an  assertion  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character, 
which  we  are  led  to  form  by  reason,  as  well  as 
by  revelation,  and  full  of  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement to  every  pious  mind ; — ^^  The  righ- 
teous Lord  loveth  righteousness:  his  counte- 
nance doth  behold  the  upright.'' 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  following  re- 
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marks,  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  declaration  hefore  us  may 
be  called  to  mind,  and  meditated  upon  with  ad- 
vantage. 


And,  first,  it  seems  highly  desirable  for  us  to 
accompany  the  reUgious  exercises  in  wlijch  we 
ei^age,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  with 
the  reBection,  that  the  Great  Being,  who  is  their 
object,  beholds  them  vnth  approbation.  With 
us,  at  least,  the  time  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  gone  by,  in  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
confide  in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  ceremonial 
observances,  as  a  substitute  for  moral  excellence, 
or  an  apology  for  moral  guilt.  The  difficulty 
with  many  seems  now  to  be,  to  persuade  them- 
gelves  that  there  can  be  any  merit  or  demerit 
whatever,  either  in  attending  to  such  observan- 
ces or  in  neglecting  them.  At  a  time  when  such 
feelings,  and  the  habits  of  neglect  which  natu- 
rally arise  from  them,  are  too  prevalent,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  incmnbent  upon  those  who 
have  attained  to  habits  of  regularity  in  the  per- 
formance of  rehgious  duties,  and  regard  them- 
selves as  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
those  habits,  frequently  to  call  to  mind,  and  to 
employ  as  an  encouragement  and  support,  the 
idea  that  the  Almighty  beholds  and  approves  of 
this  part  of  their  conduct.    It  is  far  from  being 
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to  such  persons  alone,  however,  that  the  pre^ 
sent  observation  is  applicable.  However  rare 
may  be  a  man's  visits  to  the  house  of  worship, 
however  irregular  his  performance  of  private  or 
domestic  exercises  of  devotion,  provided  only 
the  motive  with  which  he  engages  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  individual  act  of  worship  be  a 
worthy  one,  provided  he  has  entered  upon  it 
with  suitable  feelings  towards  the  Deity,  and 
from  a  sincere  desire  of  self-improvement,  it  is 
at  once  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  look  up  to 
the  God  whom  he  worships  as  regarding  the  act 
in  which  he  is  engaged  with  approbation. — 
We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  say  that  the  plea^ 
sure  which  such  a  person  will  derive  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Divine  presence,  ought  to 
be,  or  can  be,  equal  to  that  of  the  scrupulously 
regular  worshipper.  Neither  do  we  mean  to 
deny,  that  the  degree  of  pleasure  experienced  by 
either  must  be  materially  affected  by  those  ge- 
neral reflections  upon  his  moral  and  religious 
character,  which  are  likely  to  suggest  themselves 
on  such  an  occasion.  But  notwithstanding  any 
differences  in  the  feelings  of  individuals,  to 
which  these  and  similar  considerations  may  be 
expected  to  give  rise,  we  feel  assured  that  every 
individual  who  enters  upon  the  performance  of 
an  act  of  worship  from  becoming  motives,  both 
may  and  ought  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  re- 
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flection  that  the  Almighty  is  an  approving  wit- 
ness of  it.  The  pleasure,  it  is  true,  may  he  of 
a  mixed  character,  dashed  by  the  recollection 
of  past,  possibly,  of  recent,  sins.  It  may  be 
short-lived,  likewise,  speedily  supplanted  by  the 
thought  of  former  irregularity.  Mixed  and 
short-lived  as  it  may  he,  however,  let  it  not  be 
despised  or  neglected.  If  duly  attended  to,  it 
may  prove  sufficient,  at  least,  to  awaken  the 
desire  of  similar  gratifications.  The  feeling, 
though  momentary,  may  serve  to  excite  a  train 
of  reflection,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
mind  may  prove  extensively  and  permanently 
beneficial.  In  a  society,  where  the  pleasurable 
feeling,  resulting  from  the  thought  that  the 
Divine  Being  beheld  with  approbation  a  con- 
scientious and  devout  performance  of  religious 
services  was  duly  attended  to,  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  the  attendance  upon  such  services 
to  be  BcrupiUously  regular.  It  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man,  who  regarded  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  so  simple  and  easy  a  duty  as  that 
of  attending  upon  public  worship,  as  a  sure 
means  of  obtaining  for  himself  a  share  of  the 
Divine  approbation,  and  had  learned,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prize  that  approbation  in  a  de- 
gree at  all  proportioned  to  its  real  value,  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  neglect  of 
that  duty,  by  any  ordinary  temptation.     With  a 
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view,  then,  of  connecting  as  much  pleasure  as 
possible  with  the  performance  of  religious  ser- 
vices, and  thus  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  habits  so  important  both  to  our  own 
welfare  and  that  of  society,  as  are  those  of  pub- 
lic and  private  devotion,  it  seems  of  great  im- 
portance for  us  habitually  to  cherish  the  idea 
that  every  act  of  worship,  when  humbly,  seri- 
ously and  piously  performed,  is  regarded  with 
approbation  by  the  Deity.  Alas,  how  &t  must 
we  be  from  a  state  of  union  with  God,  if  we  feel 
so  indifferent,  nay,  so  averse,  to  his  approbar- 
tion,  as  scornfully  to  reject  a  portion  of  it  which 
he  offers  to  us !  We  have  met  together,  my 
brethren,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  worship 
God.  Many  of  us,  it  is  hoped,  have  made  their 
appearance  here  from  a  sincere  desire  of  public- 
ly expressing  the  feelings  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  which  we  entertain  for  him,  and  of 
endeavouring,  by  the  penitent  confession  of  our 
sins,  by  sincere  resolutions  of  amendment,  and 
by  serious  meditation  on  the  things  that  con- 
cern our  everlasting  peace,  to  promote,  as  much 
as  possible,  our  religious  improvement.  In 
doing  this,  have  we  not  done  right  ?  Have  not 
the  motives  that  brought  us  here  been  praise- 
worthy ?  Must  not  our  heavenly  Father  regard 
this  conduct  of  ours  with  approbation  ?  Must 
not  his  countenance  be  upon  us,  while  so  em- 
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ployed?  Why,  then,  should  we  coldly  turn 
away  from  that  benignant  countenance  ?  Why 
should  we  refuse  to  be  cheered  and  blessed  by 
the  smile  of  heavenly  complacJency  with  which 
He  deigns  to  regard  his  sincere,  though  humble, 
worshippers  :  Oh !  my  Mends,  let  us  not  act 
a  part  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  infatuated. 
If  we  feel  that  we  deserve  this  approbation,  let 
OS  receive,  let  us  enjoy,  let  us  cherish  it.  Let 
us  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts  as  a  specimen  of  pre- 
cious treasure,  to  amass  as  large  a  share  of 
which  as  possible,  ought,  if  we  would  act  wisely, 
to  be  the  great  business  of  the  remainder  of  our 
Ures.  Let  us  regard  it  as  a  pledge,  and  resolve 
to  make  it  the  forerunner  of  far  more  valuable 
blessings  of  the  same  description.  Let  the 
pleasure  attached  to  the  consciousness  of  merit- 
ing the  Divine  approbation,  in  this  single  in- 
stance, induce  those  of  us  who  have  been  hi- 
therto, in  any  degree,  remiss,  to  resolve  that, 
in  future,  they  will  merit  a  much  larger  share 
of  it,  by  habitual  regularity.  Let  it  induce  us 
all  to  resolve  that  we  will  aim  at  obtaining  more 
of  this  approbation,  not  merely  by  an  attention 
to  the  external  ordinances  of  religion,  but  by 
the  faithful  discharge  of  every  other  duty ;  and 
thus,  by  its  salutary  influence  upon  the  whole 
of  our  conduct  and  character,  furnish  the  pre- 
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ceding  remarks  with  their  best  and  most  satis- 
factory  illustration. 

Although,  however,  the  application  of  the 
text  to  our  religious  exercises,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted,  and  may,  indeed,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  constituting  the  means 
of  improvement,  the  very  gate,  as  it  were,  of 
virtue  and  piety,  be  thought  to  possess  peculiar 
claims  upon  our  attention,  there  are  other  ap- 
plications of  it,  the  direct  and  immediate  prac- 
tical importance  of  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  still  greater.  These  are  such  as 
concern  the  various  particulars  of  our  behaviour 
with  reference  to  the  ordinary  employments  and 
events  of  life.  The  degree  of  approbation 
with  which  the  pivine  Being  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  regard  human  actions,  is  often  con- 
siderably greater,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  than  in 
those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  referring, 
and  the  consequences  of  inattention  to  it  are 
likely  to  be  proportionably  more  injurious.  We 
shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  to  mind  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  text,  with  a  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  our  moral  conduct. 

And  here  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
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man,  who  is  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power 
lo  promote  his  moral  and  religious  improvement, 
frequently  to  connect  with  the  consciousness  of 
endeavouring  to  discharge  faithfully  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  his  station,  the  conviction  that, 
whilst  so  engaged,  the  Divine  Being  heholds 
him  with  an  approving  countenance.  It  matters 
not  how  humhle  the  occupation  may  be  in  it- 
self, or  with  what  contempt  the  proud  ones  of 
the  earth  may  regard  him.  Provided  his  em- 
plojTnent  be  innocent,  and  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  procuring  an  honest  subsistence  for 
himself  and  those  with  whom  Providence  may 
have  entrusted  hira,  it  is  his  privilege,  and  a 
privilege  which  he  ought  to  exercise,  to  regard 
himself  as  a  fellow-worker  with  the  great  Being 
who  created  him,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  persua- 
sion that  his  humble  efforts  are  regarded  by  Him 
with  approbation.  We  hesitate  not  to  declare 
our  opinion,  and  we  are  willing  to  stake  the 
truth  and  reahty  of  reUgion  upon  the  justice  of 
it,  that  the  humblest  peasant  or  mechanic,  stea- 
dily and  industriously  pursuing  his  occupation 
from  such  motives  and  with  such  views,  having 
a  heart  warm  with  affection  for  his  family,  and 
looking  up  to  his  Creator,  at  the  same  time, 
with  sentiments  of  gratitude,  love  and  venera- 
tion, presents  a  spectacle  of  more  real  dignity 
asd  re^JectabiUty  than  the  most  powerful  mo- 
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narch,  or  the  most  successful  warrior^  or  the 
most  accomplished  statesman,  or  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  that  ever  existed,  who 
was  destitute,  at  the  same  time,  of  every  feel- 
ing of  piety,  and  acted  through  life  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  desire,  at  once  base  and 
presumptuous,  of  unlimited  self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  privilege  to  which  we  refer  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  those  in  humble,  any  more 
than  to  those  in  exalted,  stations.  It  belongs  to 
all  who  are  industriously  occupied,  and  from  be- 
coming motives.  It  is  the  duty,  likewise,  of  all 
to  exercise  it.  This,  my  friends,  is  the  great 
point  which  we  are  desirous  of  enforcing.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  mingle  with  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  life  some  thoughts  of  the 
Deity.  We  must  be  industrious,  not  merely  on 
our  own  account,  or  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  but  likewise  under  a  sense  of 
our  responsibility  to  God.  We  must  endeavour 
even  to  assign  to  this  last  the  leading  place 
amongst  our  motives.  We  must  look  to  the 
Divine  approbation  of  our  efforts  as  an  acquisi- 
tion of  unspeakable  value ;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  reason  to  think  ourselves  deserving  of  it, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  so  great  a  blessing. 

We  feel  inclined,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
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duties  of  life,  to  mention,  as  suitable  occasions 
for  caUJng  to  mind  the  approving  presence  of 
the  Deity,  its  innocent  pleasures.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  time  at  which  the  human  heart  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  more  sensible  to 
religious  impressions,  than  when  it  is  in  the  act 
of  experiencing  some  of  the  enjoyments  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  human  beings  have 
been  made  susceptible  of  pleasure,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  practise  self-denial. 
Opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  in 
abstaining  from  guilty  pleasures,  as  well  as  from 
an  excessive  indulgence  in  those  which  are  in- 
nocent, present  themselves  in  abundance.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  re- 
laxation ;  so  that  it  seems  nothing  short  of  flying 
in  the  face  of  nature,  to  proscribe  amusements 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  either  objectionable 
in  themselves,  or  injurious  in  their  tendency.  If 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  and  if  the 
amusements  of  which  we  partake  be  strictly  in- 
nocent, we  see  no  objection  to  our  indulging  in 
the  idea,  that  the  Deity  regards  us  at  such  times 
likewise  with  an  approring  countenance.  So 
far  from  being  injurious,  indeed,  this  idea  ap- 
pears to  us  Ukely  to  prove  highly  serviceable. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  bounda- 
rie«  between  guilt  and  innocence,  pleasure  and 
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vice,  should  be  marked  with  all  possible  distinct- 
ness. What  circumstance  can  more  strongly 
mark  the  difference,  nay,  the  opposition,  be- 
tween them,  than  that  of  one  of  them  being 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  whilst  the  other  is 
regarded  by  him  not  merely  with  indifference^ 
but  with  complacency  ?  Besides,  the  grand  ad- 
vantage likely  to  be  derived,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  from  that  habitual  regard  to  the  approv-* 
ing  presence  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  our  object 
to  recommend,  consists  in  the  additional  motive 
to  a  steady  adherence  to  virtue,  furnished  by 
the  consideration  that,  in  deserting  her,  we  must 
not  only  expose  ourselves  eventually  to  an  end- 
less train  of  evils,  but  part  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  pure  and  substantial  pleasure  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  deriving  from  the 
thought,  that  the  Divine  Being  approved  of  our 
conduct.  The  more  of  this  pleasure  we  have 
experienced,  the  less  inclined  shall  we  be  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  The  application  of  this  ge- 
neral principle  to  the  case  before  us,  must  be 
evident.  If  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  and  to  enjoy  the  Divine  approbation  in  par- 
taking of  innocent  amusements,  we  shall  scarce- 
ly feel  disposed  to  relinquish  it,  even  though 
we  were  sure,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  gaining 
something,  in  other  respects,  by  the  change. — 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  to  call  to 
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mind  the  declaration  before  us,  in  hours  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment,  is  both  becoming  in  itself 
and  beneficial  in  its  consequences. 

Amongst  the  occasions  upon  which  a  good 
man  is  particularly  called  upon  to  think,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  thought,  that  God  beholds  him 
with  approbation,  may  be  mentioned  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  of  benevolence.  If  there  be 
any  case  in  which  the  image  of  God  appears 
moat  conspicuously  in  his  rational  creatures,  it 
is  surely  when  they  are  employed  in  relieving 
the  wants,  consoling  the  sufferings,  or  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  each  other.  If  there 
be  any  act  upon  which,  more  than  another,  the 
Deity  smiles,  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  and  cha- 
rity. Ought  not  such  acts,  then,  to  be  per- 
formed under  his  auspices,  and  with  a  becoming 
regard  to  his  approbation  ?  Does  not  the  idea 
of  thus  imitating  the  character,  and  obeying 
the  will,  of  God,  and  of  acting  thus,  under  his 
immediate  presence  and  superintendence,  im- 
part a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  not 
unworthy  of  being  blended  with  the  highest  en- 
jovments  attached  to  the  exercise  of  human 
sympathy  f  Is  not  the  approbation  of  God,  at- 
tached to  the  performance  of  such  a  deed,  a 
reward  due  to  benevolence  r  Must  not  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  experienced  it,  furnish  an 
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additional  motive  to  the  exercise  of  the  same 
Divine  virtue  in  future  ? 

Other  occasions,  upon  which  we  may  call  to 
mind,  with  advantage,  the  approving  presence 
of  the  Deity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  resisting  of 
temptation,  the  practice  of  self-denial,  and  the 
pursuit  of  improvement.  In  all  these  instances^ 
we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  energy  of  purpose, 
which,  being  exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  me- 
rits, and  must  obtain,  the  approbation  of  God. 
It  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  us,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  to  receive  gratefuUy,  and  enjoy 
in  its  utmost  extent,  the  reward  thus  offered  to 
us,  since  the  danger  of  a  relapse  is  manifestly 
so  imminent.  The  temptation,  which  it  cost  us 
such  an  effort  to  resist,  may  return  with  in- 
creased power.  The  pleasure  from  which  we, 
with  so  much  difficulty,  abstained,  may  display 
its  attractions  anew.  The  indolence  we  had, 
after  so  severe  a  struggle,  succeeded  in  over- 
coming, may  succeed  in  re-establishing  its  in- 
fluence. In  such  circumstances,  is  it  of  no  im- 
portance to  have  thrown  into  the  scale  of  virtue 
a  weight  so  considerable  as  that  of  the  Divine 
approbation: 

We  shall  mention  but  one  occasion  more  upon 
which  a  strong  conviction  of  the  approving  pre- 
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sence  of  God  seems  particularly  desirably  That 
occasion  is,  when  we  are  called  upon,  in  the 
course  of  his  providence,  to  resign  ourselves  to 
any  afflictive  dispensation.  Too  many  have 
learned,  by  sad  experience,  what  a  painful 
struggle  it  costs  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  resigned 
and  contented  temper  of  mind.  All  must  be 
sensible  how  desirable  it  is,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  obtain  for  the  drooping  spirit  every 
possible  alleviation.  What  more  effectual  alle- 
viation can  be  offered  than  that  to  which  the 
virtuous  and  patient  sufferer  may  reasonably  lay 
claim,  in  the  assurance  that  the  resignation 
with  which  he  has  met  his  misfortunes  has  been 
noticed,  and  is  approved  of,  by  an  omnipresent 
Deity.  Why,  then,  should  he  neglect  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  this  alleviation  ?  Why  should 
he  refuse  to  listen  to  the  comfortable  declara- 
tion,— ^a  declaration  equally  true,  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual,—that  "  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righ- 
teousness ;  and  that  his  countenance  doth  be- 
hold the  uprighf*  ? 

We  conclude  by  recommending  it  to  you,  my 
brethren,  to  employ,  habitually  and  persevering- 
ly,  the  means  of  promoting  your  religious  im- 
provement, to  which  your  attention  has  been 
directed.    Accustom  yourselves  to  associate  the 
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ideas  of  the  Divine  presence  and  approbation 
with  everything  in  your  conduct  which  con- 
science will  permit  you  to  regard  as  innocent  or 
praiseworthy.  Picture  to  yourselves  a  benevo- 
lent and  merciful^  but^  at  the  same  time,  a  holy 
and  righteous  God,  as  the  ever-present  and  ap- 
proving witness  of  every  affliction  patiently  en- 
dured,  of  every  virtuous  struggle,  of  every  kind 
and  charitable  action,  nay,  even  of  your  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  enjoyments,  so  far  as  they 
are  innocent  or  praiseworthy.  So  shall  you 
accumulate  perpetually  increasing  stores  of 
strength  and  comfort  against  future  seasons  of 
suffering  and  temptation.  So  shall  you  be  en- 
abled, like  the  patriarch  of  old,  to  "  walk  with 
God"  during  this  brief  existence,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  entering  hereafter  upon  that  better 
state,  where  the  pleasures  you  have  learned  to 
value  most  highly  will  be  indefinitely  increased, 
and  where  they  will  last  for  ever. 
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RELIGIOUS  SYMPATHY. 


Romans  i.,  12. 

71«f  ii,  thai  J  nunf  be  comforted  together  with  you,  by  the  mutwd 

foMth  both  of  you  and  me. 

At  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome  seems  not  to  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  visit  from  any  of  the 
apostles.  Christianity  had  been  made  known 
there,  either  by  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  whom  business  had  brought 
to  the  capital,  or  by  resident  Jews,  who,  having 
visited  Jerusalem,  had  been  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  society  of  Christians  at  Rome,  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  not  hitherto  been 
made  partakers  of  any  of  those  miraculous 
powers  which  the  aposties  had,  in  many  cases, 
been  enabled  to  communicate,  and  which  must 
have  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  confirmmg 
the  fiedth  of  the  early  churches.  This  deficiency 
in  their  means  of  edification  the  apostie  ex- 
presses his  anxiety  to  supply.     ^'  I  long  to  see 
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you^*"  says  he,  '^  that  I  may  impart  unto  you 
some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  esta- 
blished.*' Anxious,  however,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  offence 
being  taken  by  any,  at  this  assumption  of  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  one  who  was  personally 
a  stranger  to  them,  he  modestly  adds,  "  that  is, 
that  I  may  be  comforted  together  with  you,  by 
the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me.**  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  understand  the  apostle 
as  admitting,  in  these  words,  that  his  own  faith 
required  strengthening,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
correspondents.  They  merely  contain  a  general 
recognition  of  the  satisfaction  and  comfort 
which  are  derived  in  all  cases,  and  especially  in 
those  where  a  high  degree  of  interest  is  excited, 
from  the  reflection  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
those  who  share  in  our  opinions  and  feelings. 

The  influence  of  sympathy  upon  the  human 
mind  is  well  known.  Man  is  formed  for  society. 
His  mental  constitution  is  such  as  to  compel 
him  to  take  some  interest  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  fellow  men.  He  lives,  in  some 
degree,  in  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. — 
He  is  perpetually  placing  himself  in  the  circum- 
stances of  others,  so  far  as  he  is  acquainted 
with  them,  and  imagining  how  they  feel,  and, 
of  course,  so  far  as  this  imagination  is  correct^ 
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feeling  along  with  them.  Events,  whether  hap- 
py or  calamitous,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  become  acquainted 
with  them  correspondent  feelings.  The  strength 
of  the  feelings,  in  both  cases,  will  depend  on 
the  powers  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  in- 
dividual, on  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  on  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
degree  of  interest  which  he  takes  in  their  hap- 
piness. Even  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  unknown,  however,  the  sight  of  a  tear, 
rolling  down  the  human  cheek,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  materials  to  the  imagination ;  and  the 
moistened  eye  of  the  spectator  bears  instant 
testimony  to  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  effici- 
ency, of  its  workmanship.  Joy  is  no  less  con- 
tagious ;  and  the  smile  of  pleasure,  even  before 
the  playful  sally  that  produced  it  has  been  made 
known,  is  already  reflected  from  face  to  face,  and 
diffuses  a  glow  of  happiness  around  the  social  cir- 
cle. Nor  is  it  merely  to  our  joys  and  sorrows 
that  the  mysterious  power  of  sympathy  extends. 
All  our  emotions,  whether  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful, have  a  similar  tendency  to  communicate 
themselves.  They  are  all  capable  of  passing 
along  that  electric  chain  of  feeling  which  the 
poet  describes  as  invisibly  encircling  every 
member  of  the  human  family.     It  must  be  eri- 
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dent^  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that^  by  a 
beautiful  provision  of  nature,  the  pleasures  of 
man  are  increased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
pains  diminished,  by  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  If  he  enjoys  himself  in  company 
with  others,  his  happiness  is  increased  by  the 
reflection  of  theirs.  If  he  suffers,  he  has  still 
the  portion  of  pleasure  which  is  derived  from 
the  sympathy  of  others,  to  beguile  his  mind 
and  mitigate  his  sufferings.  The  power  of  sjrm* 
pathy  to  add  to  the  strength  of  human  feelings, 
is  abundantly  proved  by  experience.  Few  can 
be  ignorant  how  greatly  the  pleasure  received 
from  beholding  the  beauties  of  natiu*al  scenery 
is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  sharing  in  the  feelings  of  delight  and 
admiration  which  they  are  calculated  to  awaken. 
What  an  addition,  again,  does  it  make  to  our 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  music,  to  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  delighted 
auditors.  Every  one  must  perceive  in  how  great 
a  degree  what  are  called  our  social  pleasures 
arise  from  sympathy.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
be  present  where  numbers  are  happy,  without 
partaking  of  their  happiness.  The  ease  with 
which  feelings  of  almost  any  kind  can  be  disse- 
minated through  a  crowd,  has  been  often  fear- 
fully exemplified.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  we 
enter  into  the  thoughts,  than  into  the  feelings. 
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of  others.  There  is  a  sympathy  of  opinions  as 
■well  as  of  emotions.  Man  is  a  fallible  being ; 
and  even  where  he  is  least  willing  to  acknow- 
Iedg;e  it,  experience  forces  upon  him  a  convic- 
tion of  his  fallibility,  tie  derives  support  and 
confidence  from  finding  the  opinions  of  others 
in  harmony  with  his  own.  Hence  arises  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  pleasure  which  is  derived  from 
an  attendance  upon  political  meetings,  where 
the  opinions  of  the  company,  upon  many  im- 
portant subjects,  coincide  with  those  which  we 
ourselves  have  been  led  to  form.  Now,  my 
Christian  friends,  our  present  object  is  to  apply 
the  preceding  considerations  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion. Their  application  to  this  subject  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  sufficiently  attended 
to,  especially  by  the  denomination  of  Christians 
with  which  we  are  connected.  It  is  an  inquiry 
well  worthy  of  our  attention,  whether,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  religious  feeUngs,  as  well  as 
others,  are  capable  of  being  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  sympathy,  and  that  even  the 
convictions  of  the  understanding  may  acquire 
additional  steadiness  from  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  common  to  us  with  many,  whose  judg- 
ments we  respect,  we  are  as  careful  as  we  ought 
to  be  to  improve  this  knowledge,  and  to  regulate 
our  conduct  accordingly. 
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Andy  firsts  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  inquilr^ 
whether,  m  the  common  course  of  things,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  our  religious  feelingi^ 
are  much  strengthened  by  S3anpathy,  or  our  reli- 
gious opinions  sanctioned  by  mutual  approbation. 
We  profess  to  regard  religion  as  the  most  imr 
portant  of  all  concerns,  to  receive  its  precepts 
as  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  and  its  sanctions  as 
our  principal  motives  to  action.  The  universalr 
ity  of  its  application  to  the  situations  and  events 
of  life  must  be  acknowledged.  Every  day  aad 
every  hour  presents  excitements  to  religious 
feeling.  Do  we  often  avail  ourselves  of  thesf 
excitements,  so  as  to  strengthen  our  religious 
feelings  by  s)anpathy  ?  Are  we  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  to  each  other  the  religious  imt 
pressions  produced  upon  our  minds  ?  Are  our 
religious  opinions  sometimes  made  the  subjaoit 
of  conversation?  Do  we  rejoice  together  m 
their  beautiful  simplicity,  in  their  striking  agreer 
ment  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and 
with  so  many  of  its  plainest  and  most  explicit 
declarations,  as  well  as  in  their  perfect  harmony 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  with  the  religiOQ 
of  nature  ?  Do  we  contrast  them,  in  these  par^ 
ticulars,  with  the  doctrines  of  human  invention 
that  have  been  connected  with  them,  and  comr 
pare  the  impressions  that  have  been  made  on  our 
minds  by  these  different  considerations?     Do 
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we,  in  short,  in  our  intercourse  with  one  ano- 
ther, derive  as  much  benefit  as  we  might  from 
that  mutual  faith,  that  mutual  interchange  of 
thought  and  feehng,  upon  religious  subjects, 
which  the  apostle  seems  to  have  valued  so 
highly  ?  It  is  greatly  to  he  feared  that  we  do 
not.  The  reasons  of  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  ;  but,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  seems  deeply  to  be  lamented.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  reUgion  from  the  ordinary  intercourses 
of  society,  has  been  brought  about,  or  at  least 
is  perpetuated,  partly  by  the  consideration  of 
the  gross  and  glaring  abuses  to  which  the  intro- 
duction of  it  is  liable,  and  which  have  too  fre- 
quently been  found  to  attend  upon  it.  The  of- 
fences against  taste,  and  even  against  piety, 
which  folly,  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  have  by 
turns  made  it  a  pretence  for  committing,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  furnish  too  plausible  an  ex- 
cuse for  this  indiscriminate  proscription.  The 
sensitive  mind,  abhorring  the  imputation  of  hy- 
pocrisy, shrinks  from  giving  utterance  to  the 
pious  feelings  which  circumstances  have  excited, 
and  which  might  otherwise  have  been  produc- 
tive of  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  both  to  it- 
self and  others  :  whilst  the  thoughtless  and  ir- 
religious  are   glad  to  escape,  by  this  or  any 
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other  means,  from  the  nauseousness  of  a  8ub-* 
ject  which  they  regard  with  indifFerence  or  dis- 
gust, and  the  introduction  of  which  they  well 
know  cannot  be  expected  to  awaken,  on  their 
part,  any  very  agreeable  reflections.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  introduction  into  common 
conversation  of  so  sacred  a  subject  as  religion^ 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  caution  and  delici^ 
cy.  We  should  have  some  ground  for  hoping^ 
at  least,  that  it  will  meet  with  a  suitable  recep- 
tion ;  since  little  advantage  can  result,  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  from  exposing  its  awfrd 
truths,  or  its  sacred  feelings,  to  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  of  the  impious  and  profane.  It  may  be 
admitted,  too,  that  solitude  is  the  situation 
most  adapted  to  the  indulgence  of  religious  feel- 
ings. No  expression  of  religious  feehng,  in- 
deed, can  be  considered  as  truly  valuable  or 
edifying,  which  is  not  the  almost  involuntary 
overflowing  of  a  heart  which  derives  its  supplies 
from  secret  meditation.  It  must  be  admitted^ 
also,  that  discussion  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
religion  has  been  so  frequently  found  destruc- 
tive of  good  temper,  as  to  furnish  some  reason 
for  regarding  the  introduction  of  it  with  jea- 
lousy. After  all,  however,  when  we  have  made 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  these  considersr- 
tions, — ^when  we  have  made  every  concession, 
and  stated  every  limitation  that  can  be  imagined 
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or  required, — the  question  still  recurs,  do  we 
make  religion  as  much  a  common  concern,  as 
much  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  and  reflec- 
tion, as  it  ought  to  be  made  ?  Is  there  no  fiir- 
ther,  no  deeper  reason  for  the  tomblike  silence 
that  prevails  amongst  us  upon  this  subject,  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  referred  to  ?  At  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this  seeming  indifference,  is  there  no 
real  indifference  to  be  found  t  Are  we  sure  that 
the  absence  of  religion  from  our  conversation  is 
to  be  attributed  in  no  degree  to  its  absence  from 
our  hearts  f  What,  if  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  talk  of  religious  matters,  should  turn  out  to 
be,  that  we  regard  them  as  too  visionary  to  be 
worth  talking  of?  Is  there  no  truth,  my  friends, 
in  these  representations  ?  Or,  rather,  is  it  pos- 
sible, without  taking  them  into  the  account,  to 
explain  the  almost  total  absence,  from  the  con- 
versation of  a  community  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian, of  all  the  subjects  in  which,  as  such,  it 
might  be  expected  to  feel  the  deepest  and  liveliest 
interest  r  If  we  are  sensible  of  the  existence 
amongst  us  of  the  evil  alluded  to,  we  should 
endeavour  to  remedy  it.  But  how  ?  Not,  surely, 
by  determining  to  speak  more  in  future  upon 
religious  subjects.  This  were  preposterous.  It 
were,  on  the  part  of  many  persons  at  least,  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  the 
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danger  of  felling  into  many  absurdities  and  isnr* 
proprieties.  The  true  way  to  remedy  the 
is  to  resolve  to  become  more  religious, — to 
more  frequently  of  religious  matters, — to  che^ 
rish  religious  feelings, — to  aim  at  the  formation 
of  habits  of  religion,  by  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  It  is  when  our  minda 
shall  have  been  so  supplied,  that  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  may  be  expected,  at  length,  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  a  false  and  pernicious  deli* 
cacy,  and  mingle  in  that  delightful  and  edifying 
communion,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  the 
text. 

But,  secondly,  though  the .  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life  undoubtedly  abounds  with  oppor* 
tunities^  which  are  too  generally  neglected^  of 
calling  our  sympathies  into  action,  in  connect 
tion  with  religious  subjects,  it  must  not  be  for^ 
gotten,  that  there  are  also  stated  services,  ex^ 
pressly  intended  to  produce  this  eflPect,  and  the 
neglect  of  which  appears,  for  this  reason,  stiU 
more  evidently  deserving  of  censure.  The  di- 
rect and  immediate  design  both  of  family  and 
public  worship,  as  distinguished  from  that  of- 
fered up  in  private  by  each  individual,  seems  to 
be  the  strengthening  of  our  religious  feelings 
and  convictions  by  sympathy  and  mutual  coun- 
tenance.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  our 
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religious  feelings  should  be  less  capable  than 
others  of  being  increased  in  vividness  by  a  par- 
ticipation in  those  of  our  fellow-creatures. — 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  parent  to  avoid  offering 
up  his  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  with 
greater  fervour,  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  at 
the  same  time  teaching  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  his  family  to  ascend  to  their  Maker  1 — 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  public  services  of 
religion  derive  a  great  part  of  their  interest  and 
value  from  the  play  which  they  afford  to  the 
sympathetic  feehngs  of  our  nature  ?  Is  there  no 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  our  prayers  and 
praises  ascend  to  heaven  in  company  with  those 
of  a  multitude  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Is 
there  no  gratification  in  listening  to  a  number 
of  voices  joining  in  the  hymn  of  praise  ?  la 
there  no  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  many  have 
come  together  along  with  us  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  to  share  in  our  medi- 
tations upon  religious  subjects  t  Is  it  no  com- 
fort to  us  to  perceive  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
the  opinions  we  entertain  with  reference  to  sub- 
jects so  deeply  interesting  ?  We  confess  our- 
selves at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for 
any  individuaj,  possessed  of  a  mental  constitu- 
tion similar  to  our  own,  to  witness  the  apparent 
devotions  of  a  numerous  audience,  without 
having  his  own  devotional  feelings  in  some  de- 
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gree  affected  by  the  spectacle.  If,  then,  pubHe 
and  family  worship  be  well  fitted  to  impart  to 
our  reHgious  principles  and  feelmgs  the  addi- 
tional strength  which  is  found  to  proceed  from 
sympathy  and  mutual  coimtenance,  are  we  as 
anxious  as  we  ought  to  be  to  secure  these  ad- 
vantages,  in  their  fullest  extent,  both  to  our- 
selves and  others  ?  K  we  were,  should  we  ever 
absent  ourselves  unnecessarily  frt)m  any  reli- 
gious service,  public  or  private,  of  which  we 
conscientiously  approve?  Is  it  not  evident 
that,  in  both  cases,  the  advantage  derived  from 
such  services  must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  unfailing  regularity  with  which  we  at- 
tend upon  them  ?  and  in  the  case  of  public  wor- 
ship, that,  in  absenting  ourselves  frt)m  it,  we 
inflict  an  injury  not  merely  upon  ourselves,  but 
upon  the  whole  religious  society  with  which  we 
are  connected  ?  The  purposes  for  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  societies  axe  formed,  can  only 
be  effected  upon  the  supposition  of  a  r^ular  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  their  members.  The 
absence  of  each  individual  must  produce  its 
own  definite  effect  in  diminishing  the  pleasure 
and  edification  resulting  from  the  performance 
of  public  worship  by  the  society.  The  person 
who  frequently  absents  himself,  not  only  de- 
prives his  fellow-worshippers  of  the  benefit  re- 
sulting fromhis  countenance  and  sympathy,  but 
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suggests  an  idea  of  indifference,  if  not  disap- 
probation, on  his  part,  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  prove  generally  prejudicial.  We  should  con- 
sider, that  in  enrolling  ourselves  members  of  a 
religious  society,  as  well  as  of  any  other,  we  bind 
ourselves,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  to  take  such  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  as  may  be 
necessary  for  effectually  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established.  With  these 
considerations  before  us,  it  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted that  our  eagerness  to  secure  to  ourselves 
and  others  the  benefits  resulting  from  sympa- 
thy and  mutual  countenance  in  religious  mat- 
ters, so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  family 
and  public  worship,  might  be  considerably  in- 
creased with  advantage. 

Lastly,  occasions,  not  unfrequently  occur,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  services  of  religion  just 
referred  to,  on  which  much  may  be  done  in  the 
way  both  of  receiving  and  imparting  the  bene- 
fits of  sympathy  and  mutual  countenance  refer- 
red to  by  the  apostle.  Of  this  kind  are  those 
public  meetings,  held  at  stated  intervals  by  the 
members  of  most  religious  communities,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  religion  in  general, 
and  especially  those  of  the  denomination  to 
which  they  themselves  belong..    The  importance 
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of  such  meetings^  if  well  attended,  and  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  must  be  apparent  upon  the 
slightest  examination.  It  is  desirable,  at  all 
times,  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  same  cause  to  consult  together,  at 
stated  and  not  very  distant  intervals,  as  to  die 
most  effectual  means  of  promoting  it ;  to  com- 
pare the  observations  they  may  have  severally 
made,  and  to  adopt  such  plans  as  may  seem  ad- 
visable for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  ob- 
ject. It  is,  besides,  of  great  importance  that 
persons  so  circumstanced  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  mutual  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, the  value  of  which  has  been  already  il- 
lustrated. If,  however,  meetings  of  this  kind 
be  desirable  for  all  religious  bodies,  it  requires 
but  little  attention  to  perceive  that  they  must 
be  peculiarly  so  for  that  vnth  which  we  are  con- 
nected. There  are  no  men  whose  united  efforts 
are  so  much  called  for  as  the  members  of  a  re- 
ligious community  which  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  still  in  its  infancy.  There  are  none  to  whom 
mutual  sympathy  and  encouragement  are  so  va^- 
luable,  as  the  advocates  of  doctrines  which,  like 
those  of  Christianity  itself,  when  the  words  of 
our  text  were  written  by  the  apostle,  are  every- 
where spoken  "against.  But,  my  friends,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  moral  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  a  meeting  must  depend  altoge- 
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ther  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  attended,  and 
on  the  interest  which  it  excites.  If  numerously 
attended,  and  conducted  with  spirit  and  anima- 
tion, it  will  act  as  a  heart  upon  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  send  a  life-pulse  of  vigour 
and  activity  to  its  remotest  extremities.  If 
neglected  by  those  whose  station  and  character 
enable  them .  to  countenance  it  effectually,  its 
utility  must  be,  of  course,  proportionably  di- 
minished. In  meetings  of  this  kind,  my  Chris- 
tian firiends,  we  have  opportunities  presented  to 
us  of  giving  our  sanction  and  assistance  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  gospel  truth,  and 
of  bestowing  upon  our  brethren,  whose  feelings 
and  opinions  coincide  with  our  own,  that  sym- 
pathy and  countenance  so  gratifying  and  encou- 
raging to  human  nature,  and  on  which  the 
apostle  teaches  us,  in  the  text,  to  set  so  high  a 
value.  Let  us  be  eager  at  all  times  to  avail 
ourselves  of  such  opportunities  of  meeting  our 
brethren,  "  that  we  may  be  comforted  together 
with  them,  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  them 
and  us."* 
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THE  lord's  supper. 


Luke  xxii.,  19. 
nis  do  m  remembrance  of  me. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Christian  friends^ 
that  sensible  ordinances  are  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  that,  in  a  large  majority  of 
instances  at  least,  they  are  highly  useful,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  up  a  sense  of 
religion  in  the  mind.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Prom  infancy  to 
age  man  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  creature  of 
sensible  impressions.  By  them  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  human  mind  are  first  awakened. 
They  first  supply  the  little  stranger  with  objects 
upon  which  its  latent  powers  of  observation  and 
memory  may  be  exercised.  From  them  proceed 
the  sparks  by  which  that  flame  of  intellect  is 
kindled,  which  is  destined,  perchance,  at  some 
future  period,  to  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  of 
genius  that  will  astonish  and  delight  mankind. 
All  our  earliest  pains  and  pleasures  proceed  from 
the  same  source.     What  wonder,  then,  that  an 
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influence  which  has  been  so  firmly  established, 
and  which  continues  ever  after  to  be  so  con- 
stantly exerted,  should  be  felt  even  to  the  close 
of  life  ?  That  it  is  felt,  my  friends,  and  felt 
most  extensively,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Look 
to  the  effects  produced  in  society  by  sensible 
differences  of  personal  appearance,  dress,  equip- 
age, furniture,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  by  which  a  worthless  character  is  so  fire- 
quently  ^ded  over.  Look  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  often  been  excited  in  an  army,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  by  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
and  especially  of  a  national  air,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  standard,  or  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  favourite  general.  Look  to  the  magic  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  the  mind  by  the  sight  of 
the  picture,  or  even  of  the  liand-writing,  of  an 
absent  or  departed  friend,  or  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  sensible  object  whatever,  that  re- 
minds ,us  strongly  of  past  scenes  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  and  then  say  whether  the  power  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  be  real  or  imaginary. 
If,  then,  my  Christian  friends,  the  influence  of 
sensible  objects  upon  the  human  mind  be  in- 
deed BO  powerful,  can  you  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  reli- 
gion? Can  it  be  thought  right  for  religion, 
which  aims  at  obtaining  an  universal  and  un- 
limited sway  over  mankind,  disdainfully  to  re- 
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ject  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  influ- 
encing them  ?  If  not,  my  friends,  then  may 
we  reasonably  expect  that  a  religion,  which  had 
for  its  author  the  wise  and  beneficent  Parent  of 
the  universe,  will  avail  itself  of  sensible  ordi- 
nances, so  far  as  it  can  with  safety,  that  is, 
without  compromising,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
its  fundamental  principles ;  and  if  we  find,  upon 
further  inquiry,  that  this  is  actually  the  case, 
and  that  these  expectations  of  ours  are  not  dis- 
appointed, it  will  then  become  an  obvious  and 
imperative  duty^  on  our  part,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  assistance  of  such  sensible  ordinances, 
with  humility  and  with  gratitude. 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  introduction  of  rites  and  ceremonies  into 
religion  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  utmost  caution.  The 
ignorant  and  uncultivated,  those  whos^  minds 
have  not  been  much  habituated  to  exercises  of 
reflection,  are  the  very  persons  for  whose  edifi- 
cation such  external  observances  are  most  re- 
quired, and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  them.  The 
adoption  of  numerous  and  imposing  rites  may 
prove  injurious  to  mankind,  in  religious  matters, 
in  three  different  ways.  First,  such  rites  and 
ceremonies  may  so  effeetually  dazzle  and  delude 
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the  generality  of  men,  by  their  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, as  well  as  by  their  intricacy,  as  to  be  em- 
ployed successfully,  by  designing  and  interested 
priests,  in  glossing  over  the  most  absurd  and 
abominable  systems  of  superstition  and  idola- 
try. We  know,  for  example,  that  this  powerful 
engine  was  employed  to  a  wonderful  extent, 
and  with  lamentable  success,  in  the  pagan 
systems  of  antiquity,  and  more  particularly 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  the 
former,  by  whom  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  human  genius,  in  sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  even  poetry,  were  dedicated  to  the 
service,  and  employed  in  the  support,  of  a  most 
licentious  and  fantastic  theology.  Illustrations 
of  the  delusive  influence  of  imposing  and  com- 
plicated ceremonies  might  be  discovered,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  in  later  times ;  and  even  in 
the  thinking  age  in  which  we  live,  that  influence 
is  still  felt  extensively.  Secondly,  such  exter- 
nal rites  and  ceremonies  may  prove  injurious,  by 
encumbering  a  system  of  religion,  which  is  in 
itself  pure  and  simple,  so  as  to  make  it  proba^ 
ble  that  too  many  of  those  who  embrace  it  may 
be  so  confounded  and  engrossed  by  the  number 
and  multiplicity  of  its  ceremonial  observances, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  weightier  duties  which  it 
enjoins.  This  was  evidently  the  case,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
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which,  however  wisely  it  may  have.been  adapted, 
at  the  time  of  its  institution,  to  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation,  can  by  no 
means  be  looked  upon  as  equally  well  fitted  for 
a  more  improved  state  of  society.  This  obs^- 
vation,  Ukewise,  may  be  appUed  with  justice  to 
certain  perversions  of  Christianity  in  modem 
times,  in  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  have  been  multiplied  to  such  an 
excess,  as  greatly  to  encourage  superstition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  interfere  materiaUy 
with  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  But,  thirdly,  the  arbi- 
trary introduction  of  ritual  observances  into  re- 
ligion, may  prove  highly  injurious  by  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  it  affords.  If  human 
authority  be  judged  sufficient  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  unscriptural  rite,  it  may  just  as  well 
introduce  a  thousand ;  and  the  flood-gates  being 
once  thrown  open,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the 
inundation?  Look  to  the  pernicious  effects 
which  were  produced  upon  the  church  of  Rome 
by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  ritual^  observ- 
ances. Look  to  the  mass  of  corruptions  under 
which,  owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  that 
church  laboured  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
and  from  which  it  is  at  this  day  very  far  indeed 
from  being  entirely  disencumbered.  As,  then, 
my  Christian  friends  and  brethren,  from  an  at- 
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tendon  to  the  nature  of  man^  we  have  been  led 
to  expect  something  in  the  way  of  sensible  or- 
dinances, in  connection  with  a  religion  given  to 
him  by  his  Creator,  so  now,  from  considering 
the  ruinous  consequences  by  which  the  arbi- 
trary introduction  of  anything  of  this  kind  may 
be  attended,  we  may  be  fully  satisfied  of  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  adopting  or  con- 
forming to  any  sensible  ordinance  whatever, 
which  has  not  expressly  received  the  sanction 
of  Divme  authority. 

The  preceding  remarks,  my  brethren,  seem 
very  naturally  to  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of 
that  simple  and  interesting  rite  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  cele- 
brate, as  a  memorial  of  his  dying  love :  ^^  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.**  The  most  impor- 
tant considerations  connected  with  this  rite  are 
evidently  these,  namely,  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  Divine  authority  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  or  not  it  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  universal  celebration.  I  shall  briefly  lay  be- 
fore you  the  evidence  from  Scripture  which  dis- 
poses me,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  to 
answer  both  these  inquiries  in  the  affirmative. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Divine  authority  of 
this  rite,  it  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  three 
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out  of  the  four  evangelists.  Matthew  says,— 
^^  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disci- 
ples, and  said,  take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  and 
he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it 
to  them,  sajring,  drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is 
my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.**  Mark 
employs  nearly  the  same  words.  Luke's  ac- 
count is  to  the  same  e£fect,  with  the  addition, 
however,  of  the  clause  which  I  have  taken  as 
my  text,  "  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  I 
cannot  conceive,  my  friends,  how,  with  these 
passages  before  him,  any  man,  calling  himself 
a  Christian,  can  pretend  to  dispute  the  Divine 
authority  of  this  ordinance.  Assuredly,  if  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  spoke  only 
as  the  Father  commanded  him  to  speak,  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  divinely  authorised  institu- 
tion. 

But,  secondly,  we  have  to  inquire  further, 
whether  this  ordinance,  divinely  authorised  as 
it  was,  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  cele- 
bration in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church. — 
And  here  we  may  remark,  on  referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  institution,  even  as  they 
are  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  celebrated  by  those  to 
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whom  it  was  at  first  administered,  after  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  and  with  a  view  to 
commemorate  them.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  expressions  which  our  Lord  emploj'ed  upon 
the  occasion,  "  this  is  my  body,"  and  "  this  is  my 
blood,"  and,  indeed,  the  whole  transaction,  would 
seem  to  have  had  very  little  propriety.  Luke, 
however,  has  put  this  matter,  at  least,  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  recording  the  words  of  the  text  as 
having  been  uttered  by  our  Lord, — "  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me."  Now,  my  friends,  if  our 
evidence  closed  here,  I  confess  1  think  we  should 
have  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  ordi- 
nance was  designed  to  be  celebrated  universally. 
WTiere  are  the  grounds  for  its  limitation  ?  I 
can  conceive  of  but  one,  and  that  is,  that  it 
may  have  been  designed  for  those  only  who 
were  personally  known  to  him ;  but,  surely, 
when  we  consider  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  him,  and  the  blessings  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  imparting  to  us,  this  circumstance 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  of  much  moment. — 
Slight  as  this  objection  is,  however,  it  will  soon 
vanish  j  for  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  ordinance  was  habitually  celebrated  by  those 
who  were  in  precisely  the  same  situation,  in  this 
respect,  as  we  ourselves  are.  The  first  apparent 
allusion  to  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance 
which  we  meet  with,  presents  itself  in  the  se- 
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cond  chapter  of  the  Acts^  at  the  forty-second 
verse^  where  it  is  said  of  the  first  disciples,  that 
^^  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles*  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayer."*  Here,  at  least,  from  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  prayer,  breaking  of  bread 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  religious  ordinance ; 
and  what  other  religious  ordinance  could  it  pos- 
sibly have  been,  but  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
In  the  twentieth  chapter,  again,  at  the  seventh 
verse,  we  are  informed,  that  "  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.**  What 
can  this  breaking  of  bread,  for  which  the  disci- 
ples were  thus  assembled,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  at  which  Paul  took  the 
opportunity  of  preaching,  have  been,  if  it  was  not 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Now,  my 
friends,  observe  that  this  circumstance  took 
place  at  Troas,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at  a  great 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  part  of  the  congregation,  at 
least,  were  gentiles.  But  let  us  go  a  little  far- 
ther. Let  us  pass  over  into  Greece,  and  inquire 
whether  or  not  this  ordinance  was  habitually 
celebrated  by  the  Jewish  and  gentile  Christians 
who  composed  the  congregation  at  Ciorinth. — 
Here  we  need  be  at  no  loss.  We  can  go  at  once 
to  the  fountain  head.    We  have  a  letter  in  our 
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hands,  written  by  the  founder  of  that  church  to 
his  disciples,  in  which  he  repeats  to  them  direc- 
tions which  he  had  formerly  given  them,  re- 
specting the  celebration  of  this  rite.  To  cut  the 
matter  short,  I  give  you  these  directions  in  his 
own  words.  "  For  I  have  received  from  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner, 
also,  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
saying,  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me;  for  as  often,**  adds  the 
apostle,  addressing  his  correspondents,  ^^  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.**  It  is  un- 
necessary, my  Christian  friends,  after  having 
produced  this  passage,  to  occupy  your  time 
much  further  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
have  only  to  remark,  first,  that  when  the  apostle 
says  that  he  received  this  account  of  the  insti- 
tution from  the  Lord,  we  may  know  what  he 
means,  by  referring  to  the  first  chapter  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where,  at  the  first  verse, 
he  describes  himself  as  ^^  an  apostl'e  not  of  men, 
ndther  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God 
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the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead;** 
and  adds,  a  few  verses  after,  ^*  but  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached 
by  me,  is  not  after  man ;  for  I  neither  received 
it  from  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Chrisf; — and,  secondly, 
that  the  intended  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance  is 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
pectation, which  the  apostle  expresses,  that  the 
Corinthian  converts  would  continue  to  show 
forth  the  Lord*s  death,  by  eating  of  the  bread 
and  drinking  of  the  cup,  till  he  come.  I  can 
scarcely  form  a  conception,  my  fellow  Chris- 
tians, of  stronger  evidence  than  that  which  has 
now  been  laid  before  you  for  theDivine  authority, 
and  intended  perpetuity  of  this  interesting  and 
impressive  ordinance. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  establish  the  claim 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  Divine  appoint- 
ment, it  will  be  right  for  me  to  remind  you,  in 
conclusion,  of  the  obligations  undet  which  you 
stand  to  avail  yourselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  joining  with  your  brethren  in  the  celebration 
of  it. 

As  Christians,  then,  my  brethren^  in  the  first 
place,  you  are  bound,  in  duty  to  him  whom  God 
has  made  your  Lord  and  Master,  as  well  as  your 
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sariotir  from  sin  and  your  deliverer  from  death, 
to  comply  with  the  request  which  the  text  con- 
tains, and  to  celebrate  this  ordinance.  What 
opinion  would  you  entertain  of  the  person  who, 
upon  the  death  of  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he 
had  been  largely  indebted,  should  refuse  to 
comply  with  a  death-bed  request,  so  simple  as 
that  contained  in  the  text  ?  Would  you  not 
regard  such  conduct  as  the  very  height  of 
baseness  and  ingratitude  ?  Do  not,  then,  my 
friends,  I  beseech  you,  imitate  ,it,  by  contemp- 
tuously absenting  yourselves  from  the  simple 
rite  which  he,  whom  you  call  your  Master,  has 
commanded  you  to  celebrate  in  remembrance  of 
him.  But,  my  friends,  this  ordinance  possesses 
peculiar  claims  upon  your  attention,  because  it 
is  the  only  reUgious  rite  by  the  celebration  of 
which  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  offer  a  pub- 
lic and  an  unequivocal  proof  of  your  inclination 
to  comply  with  the  express  commands  of  Christ. 
Both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  design,  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  peculiarly  and  es- 
sentially Christian.  It  has  the  command  of 
Chriat  for  its  authority, — obedience  to  Christ  for 
its  motive, — and  love  to  Christ  for  its  end. — 
Who,  then,  my  friends,  that  takes  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  Christ,  can,  with  any  preten- 
sion to  consistency,  neglect  the  celebration  of 
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this  ordinance  ?    Let  those  who  love  him,  keep 
his  commandments: 


-'»; 


But,  my  firiends^  you  are  placed  under  a  f&r- 
ther  bbHgatidn  tb  be  r^ular  in  your  attendidnde 
upon  this  k&cred  ordinance,  from  it^  evideiit 
and  powerful  tendency  to  promote  your  own 
spiritual  iinprovement.  It  is  impossible  for  aliy 
man  thus  to  sit  down,  at  regular  internals,  to  At 
bread  alid  diinkwinfe in rielniembrance  of  ChHst, 
and  more  psbrticularly  in  commemoration  of  h& 
sufferings  and  d^ath,  without  deriving  some 
practical  benefit  from  it.  It  must  slirely  do 
something  towards  strengthening  his  faith,  in- 
creasing his  love,  and  enlivening  his  gratitude. 
Can  he  think  of  the  circumstances  uiider  which 
the  rite  was  first  instituted,  without  having  his 
sympathy  awakened  ?  Can  he  look  toound  him 
upon  his  fellow-disciples,  who  Unite  with  him 
in  the  celebration  of  it,  without  having  his 
benevolence  kindled,  and  his  heart  enlarged? — 
Must  he  not  feel  with  the  apostle,  **that  we, 
being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another**  ?  Can  he  look  in- 
wardly  upon  his  own  heart,  without  feeling  and 
lamenting  his  numerous  imperfections,  and  re- 
solving to  study  in  future,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  not  to  disgrace  that  worthy  name  by 
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which  he  is  called  ?  Let  the  man  vfho,  believ- 
ing in  the  Divine  institution  of  this  rite,  per- 
sists in  absenting  himself  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord  beware.  Let  him  remember,  that  if  he 
n^lects  the  means  of  grace  thus  afforded  to 
him,  he  is  answerable  for  the  consequences.^- 
Let  him  recollect,  that  he  has  been  bid  to  his 
Master's  banquet,  and  contemptuously  refused 
the  invitation ;  and  let  him  ask  himself  with 
what  semblance  of  reason,  if  he  refuse  to  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  to  the  memory  of  Christ, 
on  earth,  he  can  hope  to  drink  it  new  with  him 
in  his  Father's  kingdom. 

The  last  motive,  my  fellow  Christians,  to  a 
r^ular  attendance  upon  this  ordinance,  to 
which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  and  it  is 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  ordinance  itself,  and,  indeed,  the 
one  which  ought  .unquestionably  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  attends  upon 
it,  is  the  love  which  you  entertain  for  Christ, 
and  your  respect  for  his  memory.  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.**  With  what  solemn  and 
affecting  emphasis  must  these  words  fall  upon 
the  heart  of  every  sincere  Christian !  Can  you 
not  almost  fancy  that  you  hear  them  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  him  who  Hved  and  died  for  you  ? 
And  can  you,  oh !  can  you,  my  friends,  refuse 
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to  comply  with  this  simple  request  from  him 
to  whom  you  owe  everything,  and  that,  too, 
when  you  know  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so, 
and  that  your  best  interests  will  be  promoted 
by  it  ?  Shall  the  tomb  of  the  warrior,  that  has 
fought  and  won  the  battles  of  his  country,  be 
strewed  with  the  garlands  of  a  nation's  grati- 
tude? Shall  the  memory  of  the  departed  pa^ 
triot  be  registered  in  the  hearts,  and  his  virtues 
lauded  by  the  tongues,  of  thousands?  And 
shall  God's  anointed  Son,  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  man,  be  suffered  to  pass  to  the  grave  un- 
heeded and  unhonoured  ?  Forbid  it  faith !  for- 
bid it  love  I  forbid  it  gratitude ! 
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LuKK  xxii.,  19. 
Thu  do  m  remembrance  of  me. 

You  will  remember,  my  Christian  friends,  I 
took  occasion  from  these  words  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  evidence  contained  in  Scripture 
for  the  Divine  authority,  and  intended  peipe- 
tuity,  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  attempted,  in  conclusion,  to  enforce  the 
propriety  of  a  regular  attendance  upon  that  rite, 
from  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  to 
our  own  improvement,  as  weU  as  from  the  re- 
spect and  affection  which  we  ought  to  entertain 
for  his  memory.  It  may  not  be  improper  for 
us  at  present  to  say  something  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance, 
and  to  notice  a  few  of  the  obstacles  which  seem 
most  likely  to  deter  men  from  an  attendance 
upon  it.  Had  the  early  Christians  been  con- 
tent to  abide  by  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  apostolic  age,  and  by  a  simple  and  rational 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  inquiries  such 
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as  this  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  su- 
perseded. But  no  sooner  had  the  venerable 
founders  of  the  Christian  faith  been  gradually 
called  oflF  the  stage,  to  receive  the  reward  of 
their  labours,  than  the  philosophy  and  idolatry 
by  which  the  infant  churches  were  surrounded, 
began  to  exert  their  corrupting  influence  upon 
the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  So  long  as 
miraculous  gifts  were  vouchsafed  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  pure  Christianity,  they  must  have  derived, 
from  this  circumstance,  a  degree  of  authority  so 
considerable,  as  to  enable  them,  in  many  in- 
stances at  least,  successfully  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  innovations.  Some  time  after  the  com- 
munication of  these  gifts  had  ceased,  and  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  left  to  make  its 
own  way  in  the  world,  we  may  expect  to  observe 
the  aspect  of  affidrs  changing;  and  we  shall 
find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  event  too  fully  jus- 
tifies the  expectation.  As  to  doctrines,  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed,  now  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  authority,  supported  by  miracles,  to 
appeal  to,  that  a  philosopher,  whose  mind  was 
previously  wedded  to  a  peculiar  system,  and 
who  would  regard  Christianity,  so  soon  as  it 
attracted  his  attention,  only  as  a  different  and 
opposing  system,  should  feel  disposed  to  lay  the 
one  entirely  aside,  and  unhesitatingly  to  em- 
brace the  other.     This  was  certainly  what  such 
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a  person  ought  to  have  done ;  but  it  requires  hut 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be  satisfied 
how  great  was  the  danger  of  his  not  doing  so. 
We  must  remember,  that  philosophy  was  to 
them  what  religion  is  to  us ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  how  diffiodt  it  is  at  pre- 
sent to  make  any  important  change  in  a  man's 
religious  sentiments,  especially  if  he  has  ptud 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  reception  which  Christianity 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  when  it  became  suffi- 
ciently known  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
pliilosophers  of  the  time.  It  was  much  more 
probable,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  philosopher, 
who  was  struck  witli  the  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianity, would  labour  to  effect  a  corapromisCj 
by  transferring  to  his  own  system  what  he 
deemed  most  valuable ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  to  retain  such  of  his  former  notions  as 
he  was  pleased  to  deem  not  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  his  new  profession.  We  find,  in  point 
of  feet,  to  pass  over  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
stances, that,  in  the  second  or  third  century 
after  the  time  of  Christ,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  promulgated  a  system,  the 
principal  recommendation  of  which  was,  that  it 
embraced  all  that  was  valuable  in  all  the  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  philosophy  that  had  ever 
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been  given  to  the  world,  that  of  Jesufi  Christ 
included,  and  reconciled  them  one  with  another. 
Can  you  be  surprised,  my  Mends,  if  at  this 
period,  or  one  not  £ar  distant  from  it,  certain 
extravagant  notions  were  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity, which  have  clung,  and  still  continue  to 
cling,  to  it  with  invincible  pertinacity.  As  to 
rites,  however, — ^the  subject  which  is  more  im- 
mediately before  us, — ^the  danger,  diough  in 
some  respects  similar,  arose  from  a  different 
quarter.  A  fatal  spirit  of  accommodation  to 
surrounding  corruptions,  seems  to  have  been 
the  root  of  the  evil,  in  both  cases.  As  the 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrines  suited  noti 
in  general,  the  depraved  taste  of  a  fanciful 
philosophy,  so  the  simpUdty  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  recognized  by  Christianity,  and,  in- 
deed, its  almost  total  freedom  from  them,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  prove  generally  accept- 
able, in  an  age  habituated  to  the  imposing 
splendoiur  and  fanciful  variety  of  an  idolatrous 
ritual.  Those  Judaising  teachers,  against  whom 
the  apostle  Paul  had  occasion  so  frequently  to 
direct  his  preaching,  would  no  doubt  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  give  to  Christianity 
as  much  as  possible  the  aspect  of  Judaism ;  and 
the  fondness  of  the  multitude  for  show  would 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Here,  then,  in  the 
Jewish  and  pagan  systems,  we  have  the  means 
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of  borrowing  external  observances  to  an  unli- 
mited extent ;  and  in  the  desire  of  pleasing  the 
multitude,  and  preventing  them  from  being  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  idolatrous  worship  from 
which  they  were  with  difficulty  weaned,  we 
have  a  motive  for  doing  so.  The  preceding  ob- 
servations may,  perhaps,  supply  ua  with  a  few 
hints  towards  accounting  for  certain  unscriptu- 
ral  notions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  which  I  wish  at  present  to  direct  yomr 
attention. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  my  Christian 
friends,  that,  amidst  an  extensively  prevailing 
degeneracy  tliis  ordinance  should  have  escaped. 
The  abettors  of  corruption,  in  their  zeal  for 
multiplying  rites,  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
two  or  three  sacraments,  as  they  are  called,  for 
which  there  was  not  even  a  plausible  pretext 
afforded  by  Scripture.  Tliey  were  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  making  the  most  of 
an  ordinance  which  was  generally  admitted  to 
be  of  Divine  appointment,  and  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  evidently  afforded,  at  the  same 
time,  peculiar  facilities  for  corruption.  We 
find  accordingly,  in  the  complete  revolution 
that  gradually  took  place  in  the  nature  of  this 
ordinance,  a  frightful  display  of  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  man's  audacious 
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tampering  with  sacred  things.  It  was  to  be 
*  expected,  that  a  sensible  ordinance  like  this, 
would  form,  as  it  were,  the  very  focus  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  we  find  this  to  hava  been  the  case 
accordingly.  The  nature  of  this  ordinance  has 
been  completely  changed.  A  view  of  its  design 
has  been  taken,  for  which  the  account  given  in 
Scripture  of  its  original  institution,  a£Fords  not 
the  sUghtest  rational  foundatipn.  It  has  been 
arrayed  in  such  a  gorgeous  robe  of  ceremonial, 
as  effectually  to  conceal  its  native  beauty.  A 
childish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  in 
one  particular,  has  been  combined  with  the  most 
desperate  disregard  both  of  its  letter  and  its 
spirit  in  another.  Philosophy  and  superstition 
have  enlisted  themselves  under  the  same  ban- 
ner; and  the  most  mystical  metaphysics  has 
been  made  use  of  to  conciliate  those  whose  in- 
tellects raised  them  above  the  level  of  a  priest- 
ridden  multitude.  The  senses  of  men  were 
dazzled  and  delighted,  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
were,  of  bribing  them  into  an  acquiescence  in 
notions  at  which  an  unprejudiced  understand- 
ing would  have  spumed.  They  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  gradually  drawn  into  such  a  state 
of  intoxication  as  made  them  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing with  certainty  one  sensible  object 
from  another.  They  were  contented  to  believe 
the  authority  of  the  church,  in  opposition  to 
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the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ;  and  when 
they  had  once  submitted,  last  of  all  came  cus- 
tom, in  an  e^il  hour,  and  flung  her  all-sanctify- 
ing mantle  over  the  delusion. 

The  preceding  remarks  appear  to  me  to  be 
fully  justified  by  the  news  entertained  in  the 
church  of  Home,  bs  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
this  ordinance.  Could  anything,  I  ask  you,  but 
the  most  childish  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  have  induced  men  to  believe  that, 
when  our  Lord  employed  the  expressions  "  this 
is  my  body"  end  "  this  is  my  blood,"  although 
his  body  was  not  yet  broken,  nor  his  blood 
shed,  he  meant  them  to  he  understood  literally  r 
Could  anything,  on  the  other  hand,  but  the  most 
desperate  disregard  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Scripture,  have  induced  the  same  men  to 
bow  down  and  worship  God  under  the  form  of 
a  wafer, — that  God  who  had  expressly  com- 
manded, saying,  "  Tliou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them"? 
What  but  the  excess  of  superstition,  could 
have  led  some  so  far  to  abandon  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  as  to  believe  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  they  saw  and  smelled  and  tasted. 
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to  be  really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ? — 
What  but  the  most  mystical  metaphysics,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  persuade  others  of  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  interchange  of  sub- 
stances, without  any  accompanying  change  tak- 
ing place  in  their  sensible  qualities  ?  We  won- 
der, my  Christian  friends,  and  well  may  we 
wonder,  how  such  an  opinion  as  this  could  ever 
have  obtained  any  extensive  circulation;  and 
still  more,  how  it  can  continue,  even  at  this 
day,  to  domineer  over  the  understandings  of 
multitudes.  The  time  may  come,  perhaps, 
when  the  prevalence  of  certain  other  doctrines^ 
which  still  retain  their  popularity  amongst  pro- 
testants,  little  less  revolting  as  they  are  in  their 
aspect,  and  defended  upon  the  same  principles, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  circumstance  equally 
surprising. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  re- 
garded, in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  The  reci- 
pient is  enabled,  on  his  own  behalf,  to  renew 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  bread  and  wine  are 
looked  upon  as  actually  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and,  as  such,  both  offered 
up  and  worshipped.  Now,  my  Christian  friends, 
you  will  recollect,  that  in  the  several  accoimts 
contained  in  the  Scripture  of  the  institution  of 
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this  rite>  there  is  not  one  word  uttered  by  our 
Lord  on  the  subject  of  a  sacrifice.  The  notion 
in  question  is  merely  an  arbitrary  deduction 
from  those  passages  taken  in  connection  with 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  is  far  from  being  so  firmly  esta- 
blished itself,  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
others.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
however,  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  ought  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  ordinance  in  question.  Our 
Lord  has  e.\"pressly  declared,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  that  the  nature  of  this  ordinance  is 
commemorative.  What  right,  then,  can  any 
human  authority  have  to  convert  it  into  a  sa- 
crifice ?  Four  times  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  account  of  its  institution  repeated,  and  in 
every  one  of  these  instances  our  Lord  either 
evidently  implies,  or  expressly  asserts,  that  it 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  him. — 
The  apostle  Paid,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, expressly  states  the  object  of  it  to  be  to 
show  forth,  or  make  known,  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.  To  keep  up  the  memory  of  his 
death  amongst  his  disciples,  accompanied  by 
those  feelings  which  it  is  calculated  to  cherish, 
both  towards  him  and  towards  one  another,  is 
the  simple,  scriptural  and  most  useful  end  of 
this  solemn  ordinance.  By  some  protestant 
divines,  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  looked  upon 
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US  a  species  of  federal  engagement  between  God 
and  believers,  so  that  to  him  who  faithfully  re- 
ceives it  certain  blessings  are  commmiicated. — 
This  notion  appears  to  me  quite  as  unscriptural 
as  the  former ;  as  does  also  the  account  of  it 
contained  in  the  twenty-eighth  article  of  the 
church  of  England,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a 
"  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death,  insomuch  that,  to  such  as  rightly,  wor- 
thily, and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread 
which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a 
partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.*"  In  all  these 
instances  there  is  a  promise  held  out  by  men 
which  God  has  never  made.  Our  Lord  himself 
never  once  hinted  at  any  such  wonderful  advan- 
tages, as  likely  to  result  from  the  celebration  of 
this  rite ;  but  simply  commanded  his  disciples 
to  celebrate  it  in  remembrance  of  him.  The 
administration  of  the  ordinance  to  the  laity  in 
one  kind  only,  and  the  custom  of  kneeling  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  rite,  are  equally  un- 
scriptural,— ^the  one  tending,  in  a  high  degree, 
to  encourage  superstition,  and  the  other  present- 
ing us  with  a  specimen  of  priestly  assumption 
that  is  truly  astonishing.  I  have  thus,  my 
Christian  friends,  in  rather  a  desultory  manner, 
hinted  at  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  topics 
connected  with  the  nature  and  design  of  this 
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ordinance.  I  come  now  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
obstacles  which  seem  moat  likely  to  deter  men 
from  an  attendance  upon  it. 


And,  first,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some 
may  be  deterred  from  making  their  appearance 
at  this  rite  by  a  dread  of  superstition.  From 
the  manner  in  which  this  ordinance  has  been 
abused,  they  may  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  employing  it  with  safety.  To  an 
objection  of  this  description  some  may,  per- 
haps, think  that  the  most  suitable  reply  would 
be  a  reference  to  the  command  of  Christ.  He 
would  certainly  never  have  enjoined  it  upon  his 
disciples,  had  he  deemed  it  impossible  for  them 
to  comply  with  his  injunction  without  danger, 
But,  my  friends,  there  is  another  mode  of  an- 
swering the  objection,  I  ask  you  to  point  out 
what  there  is  in  this  ordinance,  as  it  appears  in 
Scripture,  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to  en- 
courage superstition.  Can  you  not  pay  a  sim- 
ple, but  most  solemn  and  affecting,  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  your  Master,  without  supersti- 
tion ?  It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  my  friends,  to 
ai^e  from  the  abuse  of  an  ordinance  against 
the  use  of  it.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  upon  less  important  sub- 
jects. 
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Others^  agabx,  may  be  deterred  from  an  at- 
tendance  upon  this  rite  by  motives  of  a  very 
different  description.  They  may  have  been  led 
to  form  conceptions  of  this  ordinance,  as  some- 
thing so  peculiarly  sacred  and  awful,  as  to  make 
an  attendance  upon  it  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment. They  may  think,  at  least,  that  it  requires 
some  very  particular  preparation,  and  a  modert 
sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  may  have  hither- 
to deterred  them  from  joining  in  it.  All  t^ese 
different  misconceptions  depend,  more  or  less 
directly,  on  the  erroneous  views  of  this  lite 
which  have  prevailed  so  extensively,  and  to 
which  yoiur  attention  has  been  abready  directed. 
To  adhere  strictly  to  the  Bible,  in  the  r^ular- 
tion  both  of  oiur  faith  and  practice,  is  the  surest 
way  of  liberating  ourselves  from  all  sucfa 
groundless  imaginations.  There  are  two  pas- 
sages in  the  apostle  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the 
C!orinthians,  which  have  been  not  a  little  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  the  erroneous  concep- 
tions alluded  to.  There  had  been  some  gross 
abuses  of  this  ordinance  in  the  Corinthian 
chiurch,  for  which  the  apostle  found  it  neces- 
sary to  rebuke  them  sharply.  They  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  abuse  the  celebration  of  this  solemn 
rite  to  the  purposes  of  gluttony  and  intempe- 
rance. The  apostle,  therefore,  having  recited  to 
them  the  circumstances  of  its  original  institution, 
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and  reminded  them  that  it  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  Lord's  death,  proceeds  thus : — 
"  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily," — 
that  is,  in  a  manner  unsuitable  to  the  design  of 
the  institution, — "  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord."  The  Greek  word  here 
translated  guilty,  is  very  general  in  its  signifi- 
cation. The  meaning  is,  that  he  shall  be  held 
answerablt!  for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  The  expres- 
sion is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  that  employed 
by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  reference  to  apostates  from  the  faith,  when 
he  says,  that  they  crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame.  The  apostle  then  proceeds,  "  But  let 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup ;  for  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  or  in  an  unsuiU 
able  manner,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation, 
or  judgment,  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body" ;  that  is,  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween bread  eaten  to  the  memory  of  Christ 
and  his  ordinary  food.  What  the  damnation  or 
judgment  is,  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaksj 
appears  in  the  following  verses,  where  he  re- 
minds them  of  certain  sicknesses  and  dejiths 
which  had  taken  place  among  them,  whether 
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miraculously,  or  as  the  natural  result  of  their 
intemperance,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  grounds 
less  any  apprehensions  must  be,  that  are 
founded  on  either  of  the  foregoing  passages. 

Others,  again,  may  feel  inclined  to  take  alarm 
at  the  solemnity  of  the  pledge,  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  give,  by  an  attendance  on  this 
rite,  that  they  will  endeavour,  in  future,  to 
amend  their  lives,  and  act  as  becomes  disciples 
of  Jesus.  They  may  feel  afraid,  perhaps,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  world  may  feel 
disposed  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them, 
when  it  shall  perceive  the  glaring  discordance 
that  exists  between  their  solemn  profession  and 
their  habitual  practice.  The  apprehensions  of 
such  persons  cannot,  certainly,  be  considered  as 
groundless.  But  what  then  ?  Are  they  to  re- 
fuse the  pledge  ?  Are  they,  then,  resolved  to 
persist  in  their  wickedness?  Will  this  plea 
avail  them  before  God  ?  Will  it  avail  them  on 
the  day  of  judgment  ?  The  only  rational  mode 
of  escaping  from  such  a  dilemma,  is  to  give  the 
pledge,  and  to  resolve  to  redeem  it. 

Another  class  of  persons,  perhaps,  may  be  un- 
willing to  appear  too  religious.  They  fear  the 
ridicule  of  some  thoughtless  acquaintance. — 
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This  obstacle  is  so  extremely  childish  in  its  nar- 
ture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Were  we  summoned  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  to  submit  to  some  serious  calamity, — ^to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  in  him,  by  re- 
linquishing some  favourite  and  long  cherished 
object  of  ambition, — ^by  parting  with  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  property, — ^by  laying 
bare  our  breasts  to  persecution,  and  assuming 
the  unbending  port  and  dauntless  aspect  of  a 
martyr, — then,  perhaps,  it  might  be  recom- 
mended to  us,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  our 
resolution,  to  consider  seriously  the  words  of 
Christ,  ^^  Whoso  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and 
of  my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  ge- 
neration, of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  the  holy  angels.**  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  such  an 
application.  Shame  upon  the  ungrateful  levity 
that  can  suffer  the  gratitude  and  affection  we 
bear  to  a  crucified  Master,  and  the  respect 
which  we  entertain  for  his  authority,  to  be  out- 
weighed in  the  balance  by  the  laughter  of  fools ! 
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THB  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 


Psalm  i.,  1. 

Bleued  u  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodJff^ 
nor  standeth  in  the  waif  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of 
the  scomfiU. 

I  HAVE  selected  this  passage  of  Scripture  at 
present,  merely  with  a  view  to  the  position 
which  it  occupies.  My  object  is  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  general  observations  relative  to  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  of  which  it  forms  the  c6m-« 
mencement. 

No  person,  my  friends,  who  is  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  revealed  religion  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  man,  can  avoid  regretting 
most  deeply,  that  too  many  persons  in  the  pre- 
sent day  are  very  neglectful  of  the  perusal  of 
the  sacred  writings.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  not  always  read  by  individuals  in  pri- 
vate, or  by  parents  to  their  families,  with  that 
care  and  constancy  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled.     The   causes  of  this  neglect  are  va- 
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lious  ;  and  some  of  them  will  require  time  for 
their  removal.  One  of  them  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  wHch 
most  men  possess  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  sacred  volume.  K,  therefore, 
by  now  and  then  submitting  to  you  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  origin  and  contents 
of  different  books  of  Scripture,  we  can  succeed 
in  exciting  in  any  mind  an  additional  interest  in 
them,  or  lead  any  one  to  draw  more  frequently 
or  more  copiously  from  those  inexhaustible  wells 
of  pure  enjoyment,  as  well  as  of  salvation,  the 
time  so  spent  will  not  have  been  misemployed. 
May  God  accompany  with  his  enriching  bless- 
ing the  humble  efforts  we  make  to  promote  our 
own  improvement,  and  that  of  others. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings which  has  been  found  more  productive  of 
instruction  and  edification  than  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  They  have  supplied  the  pious  and  the 
thoughtful,  both  amongst  Jews  and  Christians, 
with  subjects  for  reflection,  and  incitements  to 
devotion.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  much 
of  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  poetical  produc- 
tions, on  sacred  subjects,  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  modem  times.  They 
form,  in  short,  a  manual  of  piety,  which  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  inestimable.    To 
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employ^  with  a  little  alteration,  the  beautiful 
language  of  one  who  had  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  his  most  careful  study, — ^^  Composed 
upon  particular  occasions,  yet  designed  for  ge- 
neral use, — delivered  out  as  services  for  Israel- 
ites  under  the  law,  yet,  in  most  cases,  no  less 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Christians  un- 
der the  gospel, — >they  present  religion  to  us  in 
the  most  engaging  dress,  communicating  truths 
which  philosophy  could  never  investigate,  in  a 
style  which  poetry  can  never  equal ;  while  his- 
tory is  made  the  vehicle  of  prophecy,  and  cresr- 
tion  lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the  glories  oi 
redemption.  Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to 
please,  they  inform  the  understanding,  elevate 
the  affections,  and  entertain  the  imagination* 
Indited  under  the  superintendence  of  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  all  events  fore- 
known, they  suit  mankind  in  all  situations, 
grateful  as  the  manna  descending  from  above, 
and  conforming  itself  to  every  palate.  The 
fairest  productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few 
perusals,  like  gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our 
hands,  and  lose  their  fragrancy ;  but  these  un- 
fading plants  of  Paradise  become,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  them,  still  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful :  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened ; 
fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and  new  sweets  ex-^ 
tracted  from  them.    He  who  has  once  tasted 
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their  excellencies  will  desire  to  taste  them  yet 
again ;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest  will  re- 
lish them  best.*"  Such  are  the  writings,  to  the 
more  frequent  and  attentive  perusal  of  which 
it  will  be  the  principal  object  of  the  following 
remarks  to  furnish  an  additional  inducement. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
with  respect  to  which  we  may  wish  for  inform- 
ation, is  their  origin.  We  have  here  a  collec- 
tion of  poetical  pieces,  upon  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  We  find  them  amongst  the  writings 
considered  as  sacred  by  a  nation  of  great  anti- 
quity. Then-  merit,  as  poetical  compositions, 
is  certainly  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Many  of  them, 
at  least,  are  said  to  have  been  the  productions 
of  a  very  early  period,— e  period  at  which,  when 
we  consider  how  limited  a  progress  civilization 
had  then  made  amongst  the  Jews,  it  cannot  but 
surprise  us,  to  meet  with  specimens  of  sacred 
poetry  which  no  subsequent  age  of  the  world, 
however  distinguished  by  its  advances  in  know- 
ledge or  literature,  has  been  able  to  surpass. — 
Is  there,  then,  either  in  the  history  of  mankind 
in  general,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  particu- 
lar, anything  which  may  assist  us  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  these  poems  ?  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us,  living  as  we  do  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  benefits  dmved  from  the  art  of 
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printing,  as  well  as  from  that  of  writing,  tor 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  condition  in 
which  men  must  have  found  themselves,  in  the 
absence  of  the  former,  and  during  the  infancy 
of  the  latter.  We  may  readily  conceive,  how- 
ever, .that  where  memory  formed,  with  most 
persons  at  least,  the  only  note-book,  as  well  as 
the  only  chronicle  of  events,  and  stories,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  the  only  history,  it 
would  be  found  desirable  to  employ  every  pos- 
sible means  of  facilitating  the  task  of  recoUecv 
tion.  One  expedient,  which  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  itself  for  this  purpose,  is  the  use  of  a 
certain  rhythm  or  measure,  that  is,  of  some  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  the  words  or  syllables 
uttered,  which  is  likely  to  strike  the  ear,  excite 
the  attention^  and  dwell  upon  the  memory. — 
This  expedient,  accordingly,  seems  to  have 
been  very  generally  adopted  by  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  for 
the  purpose  both  of  recording  facts  and  convey- 
ing instruction.  Nor  did  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  this  mode  of  commimicating 
knowledge  consist  merely  in  the  assistance  it 
gave  to  the  memory  both  of  the  speaker  .and  of 
the  hearer.  The  power  of  music  and  poetry 
over  the  human  mind,  and  particularly  over 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  civilization,  is  well  known.     It  is 
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a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  successful  ef- 
forts to  civilize  the  barbarous  nations  of  anti- 
quity have  been,  in  most  cases,  attributed  to 
their  poets.  The  poetic  character,  in  those 
early  times,  was  the  gbject  of  great,  and  in 

short,  was  then  the  grand  instrument  of  com- 
municatmg  to  mankind  aU  valuable  knowledge. 
Before  the  invention  of  writing,  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  both  as  the  depository  of 
laws  and  the  vehicle  of  history ;  and  long  after 
that  period  it  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
means  of  explaining,  illustrating  and  enforcing, 
so  far  as  they  were  understood,  the  great  truths 
of  morality  and  religion.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  to  find  the  Israelites  partaking,  with  other 
nations  similarly  circumstanced,  of  a  devoted 
attachment  to  poetry.  Of  the  proficiency  made 
in  the  art,  by  some  amongst  them,  we  have 
more  than  one  proof  in  the  books  of  Moses. — 
You  will  call  to  mind  the  magnificent  ode  com- 
posed and  sung  on  occasion  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  song  of  Moses,  with 
the  blessings  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
several  tribes,  as  given  towards  the  close  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  preceding  remarks 
might  lead  us  to  expect  that,  amongst  a  people 
so  highly  favoured  as  the  Israelites  were,  by 
Divine  communications,   there   would  not  be 
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wanting  some,  well  <)ualified  to  adorn  with  the 
graces,  and  impregnate  with  the  vigour  of 
poetry,  the  suhlime  and  influential  truths  that 
had  been  revealed  to  them.  For  a  length  of 
time,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  art.  Neither  the  wandering  life  which 
they  led  in  the  wilderness,  nor  the  incessant 
and  harassing  contests  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  in  which  they  were  subsequently  en- 
gaged, admitted  of  a  very  rapid  advancement  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  It  is  not,  accordingly, 
until  more  than  three  hundred  years  had 
elapsed,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land,  that  we  hear  of  any  regular 
establishment  amongst  the  Israelites  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry.  That 
they  were  wholly  neglected  during  this  long 
period,  especially  when  we  consider  the  profi- 
ciency which  some  must  have  made  in  them,  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  can  scarcely  be 
thought  probable.  It  may  well  be  doubted^ 
however,  whether  a  skill,  for  which  those  who 
possessed  it  may  have  been  partly  indebted  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  was  not 
more  likely  to  diminish,  than  to  increase,  dur- 
ing the  interval.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  somewhat  more 
than  three  hundred  vears  after  the  death  of 
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Moses,  that  we  first  read  of  companies  or 
sctiools  of  the  prophets.  Samuel,  indeed,  if  he 
was  not  the  original  founder  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  seems  probable,  at  least  revived 
and  improved  tliem.  Respecting  their  precise 
nature  and  design,  there  has  been,  as  might  be 
expected,  where  so  little  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  much  difference  of  opinion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  sister  arts 
of  music  and  poetry  were  attended  to  in  these 
schools,  and  that  the  general  intention  of  their 
founder  was  to  promote  the  civihzation  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  persons  who  had  received  their 
education  in  these  schools  were  ciualified  to  be- 
come the  instructors  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  pre- 
vious practice  were  enabled  to  deliver  their  in- 
structions in  the  particular  manner  which,  in 
their  age  and  countr}',  was  found  most  impres- 
sive and  effectual.  From  this  time  forward 
there  were  never  wanting  amongst  the  Jews 
men  capable  of  clothing  with  appropriate  lan- 
guage, and  making  kno^vn  to  the  public  with 
suitable  accompaniments  of  tone,  gesture,  and, 
when  the  subject  seemed  to  call  for  it,  of  musical 
instruments,  both  their  own  moral  and  religious 
reflections,  and  such  promises,  threatenings  or 
prophecies  as  the  Deity  might  see  fit,  superna- 
turally,  to  communicate  to  them.    To  these  es- 
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tablishments,  therefore^  we  must  consider  our- 
selves as  in  part  indebted  for  the  sublimity  of 
Isaiah,  the  pathos  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  for  the  innumer- 
able beauties  and  excellencies  scattered  through 
the  writings  of  the  minor  prophets  and  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  The  remarks  now  made,  furnish  us 
with  a  general  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
poems  under  consideration,  which  appears  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory.  They  might  lead  us,  in- 
deed, to  expect  a  far  greater  number  of  such 
compositions  than  have  been  actually  handed 
down  to  us.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  contains 
merely  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  speci- 
mens of  Jewish  moral  and  devotional  poetry, 
collected  and  arranged  by  a  later  hand.  When 
we  say  this,  we  mean,  of  course,  to  exclude 
from  our  consideration  those  prophetic  writings 
to  which  the  names  of  their  respective  authors 
have  been  attached,  and  which  were  not  adapted 
to  the  public  services  of  religion,  with  a  view  to 
which,  principally,  the  Psalms  appear  to  have 
been  collected,  and  many  of  them  to  have  been 
originally  composed.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
inquire  a  httle  more  particularly  when,  and  by 
whom,  the  Psalms  which  we  possess  appear  td 
have  been  written. 
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With  reference  to  this  subject,  we  must  be- 
ware of  reposing  a  too  implicit  confidence  in 
the  inscriptions  which  we  find  prefixed  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  Psahns.  These  inscrip- 
tions contain  information  respecting  the  authors 
and  subjects  of  particular  Psalms,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  often  questionable.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
view  of  the  subject  which  seems  to  recommend 
itself  most  to  the  ablest  critics  is,  that  the  author 
of  a  Psalm  prefixed  to  liis  composition,  as  is  usual 
with  eastern  poets,  his  name,  and  sometimes  a 
date  ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  insertion, 
by  other  hands,  of  directions  respecting  the 
manner  of  singing  them,  many  of  the  names 
and  dates  were,  in  process  of  time,  mutilated 
or  lost,  so  that  many  of  those  which  we  now 
find  prefixed  to  different  Psalms  in  our  public 
version,  are  nothing  more  than  attempts,  and 
sometimes  very  ill-judged  attempts,  of  subse- 
quent transcribers  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that,  in  forming 
our  opinions  as  to  the  authors  and  dates  of  par- 
ticular Psalms,  without  altogether  disregarding 
the  inscriptions,  we  must  be  guided,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  internal  evidence.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Psalms  are  the  production 
_pf  king  David,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The 
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honour  of  composing  the  whole  book  has  been 
sometimes  elauned  for  him,  but  the  untenable- 
ness  of  this  opinion  is  now  generally  admitted. 
There  are  many  of  the  Psalms  of  which  their 
evident  connection  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  independently  of  their  style 
and  inscriptions,  suj£ciently  prove  him  to  have 
been  the  author.  There  are  others,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  the  contents  of  which  no  less 
clearly  refer  them  to  a  much  later  period.  Nor 
can  any  good  reason  be  given  for  the  practice, 
which  has  prevailed  very  extensively,  of  refer- 
ring to  him,  as  their  author,  all  such  Psalms 
as  are  not  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a 
different  person.  The  remarkable  excellence  of 
David,  both  in  ]:>oetry  and  music,  as  well  as  his 
conspicuously  pious  and  devotional  temper  of 
mind,  were  partly  owing,  in  all  probability,  to 
his  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Samuel's  in- 
structions, and  been  an  attendant  at  the  school 
of  the  prophets  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  impro- 
bable that  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  of  the 
Psalms,  of  whose  authors  we  are  ignorant,  to 
Samuel  himself,  and  others  of  his  pupils,  respect- 
ing whose  names  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  sa- 
tisfactory information.  There  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  referring  any  of  the  Psalms  to  an 
earlier  period  than  that  of  Samuel.  We  find  one 
of  them  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Moses,  and 
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Others  have  been  attributed  to  him.  By  some  of 
the  later  Jewish  writers,  Adam,  Melchizedek  and 
Abraham  have  been  numbered  amongst  their 
authors.  The  more  probable  opinion,  however, 
peems  to  be,  that  the  earUest  of  these  composi- 
tions were  the  productions  of  Samuel  and  his 
pupils,  amongst  whom  by  far  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place  is  unquestionably  due  to  king 
David.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  few  of  the 
Psalms  were  written  by  David"s  son  and  succes- 
sor, Solomon.  The  number  of  songs  composed 
by  that  accomplished  monarch,  is  said,  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  to  have  been  a  thousand  and  five. 
Of  the  two  which  we  find  inscribed  with  his 
name,  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  rather  the  subject,  than  the  compo- 
ser ;  but  there  are  several,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  their  apparent  adaptation  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  his  reign,  will  scarcely 
permit  us  not  to  attribute  to  him.  From  the 
time  of  Solomon  to  that  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, an  interval  of  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  few,  if  any,  separate  pieces  were  com- 
posed which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  collection.  We  must  remember, 
however,  in  connection  with  this  circumstance, 
that  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  admirable  and  various  produc- 
tions of  the  prophets.    A  considerable  addition 
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seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews  to  the 
number  of  theur  sacred  songs,  during  the  capti- 
vity. Their  return  to  their  native  country,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erection  of 
the  second  temple,  recalled  them  from  the  com- 
position of  those  plaintive  strains  to  that  of 
hynms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  authors 
of  most  of  these  later  pieces  are  probably  to  be 
sought  for  amongst  those  of  the  Levites,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  musical  part  of  the 
temple  service,  though  for  some  of  them,  if  we 
may  place  any  reliance  upon  the  inscriptions, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Za- 
chariah.  It  is  thought  by  some  critics,  that  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  at  so 
late  a  period  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. — 
To  these  remarks,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 
word  or  two  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  may 
suppose  these  various  compositions  to  have  been 
collected  and  reduced  to  their  present  form. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  David  himself, 
whose  attention  to  everything  which  he  thought 
calculated  to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  the  pub- 
he  services  of  religion,  and  especially  to  the 
musical  part  of  them,  is  well  known,  made  a 
collection  of  such  pieces,  composed  by  himself 
or  others,  as  he  considered  well  fitted  to  form  a 
part  of  those  services.    This  collection,  along 
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with  such  others,  belonging  to  private  indivi- 
duials,  as  could  be  procured,  wns  digested,  as 
it  is  conjectured,  so  as  to  form  a  larger  collec- 
tion, by  some  person,  after  the  return  firom  cap- 
tivity, and  with  a  view  to  the  public  services  of 
the  second  temple.  This  larger  collection  is 
supposed  to  terminate  with  the  seventy-second 
Fsalm,  at  the  close  of  which  we  find  the  words, 
"  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are 
ended.**  The  remainder  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
consisting  chiefly  of  those  which  were  composed 
during  the  captivity,  or  after  it,  though  includ- 
ing some  of  a  more  ancient  date,  which  had 
been  subsequently  discovered,  may  have  been 
added  in  the  time  of  the'Maccabees.  We  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
origin  of  this  invaluable  collection,  and  the 
authors  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  it.  We  have  seen,  that  by  fiur  the  largest 
individual  contributor  to  it  was  king  David,  and 
diat  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  it  seem  to 
have  been  composed  either  during  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  or  that  which  witnessed  the 
captivity  of  his  countr3rmen,  and  their  return 
from  it.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  something  re- 
electing the  nature  and  value  of  the  contents 
of  this  collection. 

In  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  number  of 
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different  authors  who  appear  to  have  been  con-* 
cemed  in  it,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  pieces  which  it  contains  were  sug- 
gested by  passing  occiurences,  may  prepare  us 
for  discovering  an  almost  infinite  variety.  Nor 
shall  we  find  ourselves  disappointed.  There  is 
not  one  religious  affection  of  the  mind  of  which 
we  may  not  here  discover  the  appropriate  ex- 
pression. There  is  not  one  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  can  be  placed,  the  re- 
ligious feelings  suggested  by  which  we  shall  not 
find  here  anticipated  and  provided  for.  Are  we 
happy  ?  We  may  find  a  vent  for  our  feelings 
here,  in  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  ? 
Are  we  afflicted  ?  We  have  here  the  language 
of  earnest  supplication,  mingled  with  that  of 
filial  confidence.  Are  we  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  remembered  sin  ?  Here  we  find  em- 
bodied in  words,  the  very  sighs  of  contrition 
and  the  very  tears  of  penitence.  Do  our  bo- 
soms swell  with  the  elevating  feelings  of  devo- 
tion ?  The  Psalmist  can  supply  us  with  accents 
of  adoration,  with  which  angels  need  not  blush 
to  circle  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  the  contents  of  this  col- 
lection less  conspicuous  than  their  variety. — 
"  Numberless,''  says  a  learned  writer,  "  arc 
the  testimonies  that  might  be  produced  in  praise 
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of  these  admirable  compositions,  which  contain, 
indeed,  a  complete  epitome  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines and  instructions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
delivered  with  every  variety  of  style  that  may 
encourage  attention,  and  framed  with  an  ele- 
gance of  construction  superior  far  to  the  finest 
models  in  which  pagan  antiquity  hath  inclosed 
its  mythology.  These  invaluable  Scriptures  are 
daily  repeated  without  weariness,  though  their 
beauties  are  often  overlooked  in  familiar  and 
habitual  perusal.  As  hymns  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity,  they  reduce  righteousness 
to  practice ;  and  while  we  acquire  the  senti- 
ments, we  perform  the  offices  of  piety,  as  while 
we  supplicate  for  blessings,  we  celebrate  the 
memorial  of  former  mercies."  "  In  the  lan- 
guage of  this  Dirine  book,"  says  an  amiable  and 
eloquent  author  formerly  quoted,  "  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  the  church  have  been  offered  up 
to  the  throne  of  grace  from  age  to  age.  And  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  manual  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  who,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  last  supper  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  sung  an 
hymn  taken  from  it;  who  pronounced  on  the 
cross  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?'  and  expired  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-first 
Psalm  in  his  mouth,  '  into  thy  hands  I   com- 
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mend  my  spirit  V  Thus  he^  who  had  not  die 
spirit  by  measure,  in  whom  were  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  con- 
clude his  life,  to  solace  himself  in  his  greatest 
agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his  soul  in  the 
Psalmist's  words  rather  than  his  own.  No 
tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  justly 
observes,  can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  any  book, 
and  of  their  felicity  who  use  it  aright.*"  I  have 
only  to  add  to  these  high,  but  well  deserved 
eulogiums,  a  single  remark,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, namely,  that  if,  to  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  the  Christian,  there  now  and  then  appear  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  passages  not  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  his  purer  and  milder 
faith,  it  is  the  part  of  candour  to  make  eveiy 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  less  favourable  circumstances  of  the 
writers,  and  of  prudence  not  to  suflFer  such  par- 
^> ,  tial  imperfections  to  deprive  us  of  the  instruc- 

tion and  edification  which  these  invaluable  com^ 
positions  are  so  well  calculated  to  impart 

Let  me,  then,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you, 
my  brethren,  to  make  these  interesting  eflFusions 
of  piety  the  subjects  of  your  frequent  perusal 
and  meditation.  Read  them  attentively  and 
habituallv.     Be  assured  that  upon  everv  fresh 
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approach  to  them  you  will  discover  new  beau- 
ties, and,  what  is  of  far  greater  moment,  your 
minds  and  your  hearts  wiU  become  more  and 
more  affected  by  the  Divine  virtue  that  proceeds 
from  them.  Your  views  upoi;!  religious  subjects 
will  become  clearer,  and  your  devotional  feel- 
ings stronger.  Like  the  blessed  Jesus  himself, 
you  will  have  no  wish  to  die  with  other  words 
upon  your  lips  than  those  of  the  Psalmist ;  and 
on  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  en- 
tering into  the  regions  of  glory,  you  will  be 
prepared  for  celebrating  the  Creator's  praises  in 
strains,  the  mmgled  fervour  and  sublhnity  of 
which  make  them  not  imworthy  of  giving  ut- 
terance even  to  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
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j4nd  the  publican,  tiandSng  afar  off,  would  noi  lift  up  io  muck  at 
iU  eyet  unto  heaven,  but  emote  tqinm  hi$  breait,  eaymg.  Gad 
be  merciful  tome  a  nnner, 

Thb  supporters  of  what  we  conscientiously  be- 
Ueve  to  be  a  corrupted  Christianity,  not  unfre- 
quently  charge  those  who  teach  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  we  think,  in  a  form  much  more 
nearly  approaching,  at  least,  to  its  primitiye 
purity  and  simplicity,  with  being  deficient  in 
humility.  We  are  said  to  be  so  thoroughly  in- 
fected with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  our 
own  reason,  as  to  close  our  mental  vision 
against  the  brightest  effulgence  of  gospel  Ught, 
and  so  dangerously  disposed  to  rely  upon  our 
own  righteousness,  as  to  incapacitate  us  alto- 
gether for  sharing  in  that  salvation  which, 
through  Christ  Jesus,  has  been  offered  to  peni- 
tent sinners.  Now,  my  brethren,  were  these 
charges,  serious  as  they  are,  directed  merely 
against  ourselves  personally,  we  might  feel  dis- 
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posed  tu  passAhem  by  unnoticed,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  hints 
which  they  might  suggest.  But  the  case  is  far 
different.  Tliey  are  advanced,  and  that,  too, 
with  ^eat  confidence,  and  no  inconsiderable 
plausibility,  as  forming  a  strong,  nay,  an  irre- 
sistible argument  against  those  views  of  reUgion 
which  form  the  source  of  our  consolation,  the 
nourishment  of  our  zeal,  the  rule  of  our  con- 
duct and  the  basis  of  our  hopes, — against  that 
system  of  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth  of  God.  That  humiUty  formed  a  leading 
subject  of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  as  well  as  a 
leading  feature  of  his  character,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  parable  from  which  the  text  is 
taken,  presents  us  with  one,  amongst  a  hun- 
dred illustrations  of  it.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  this  important  duty  is  frequently  and 
strongly  inculcated  by  his  apostles.  If,  then, 
my  brethren,  it  be  indeed  true,  as  is  often  so 
confidently  stated,  that  the  spirit  of  Unitarian- 
ism  is  a  proud  spirit,  directly  at  variance  with 
those  feelings  of  humiUty  which  we  find  recom- 
mended in  Scripture,  it  wiU  become  our  duty  to 
relinquish  it  altogether.  Should  it  ever  appear, 
upon  a  candid  examination,  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  reject  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  produce  and  foster  true  humility,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  this  cir^unstance  witt 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  will  make  it  im^ 
perative  upon  us  to  re-consider  carefully  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  rejected  them, 
lest,  in  our  anxiety  to  root  out  the  tares,  we 
may  be  plucking  up  the  wheat  also.  Besides 
all  this,  however,  humility  is  a  frame  of  mind, 
the  attainment  of  which  is  of  such  unspeakable 
importance  to  us  all,  and  so  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  true  Christian,  that  we  cannot 
employ  our  time  better  than  in  directing  our 
attention  to  it.  The  kind  of  humility,  you  will 
observe,  which  we  are  accused  of  wanting^  and 
to  the  consideration  of  which  the  text  naturally 
leads  us,  is  humility  towards  God.  Upon  the 
subject  of  humility  in  our  feelings  and  deport- 
ment  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  interesting 
and  important  as  it  is,  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  enter.  We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  to  show  that  Christianity,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  contained  in  Scripture,  is  £Eur 
firom  being  deficient  in  motives  to  a  true  and 
rational  humility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  imr 
press  our  own  hearts  with  that  deep  and  ge- 
nuine humility,  which  our  blessed  Lord  had  so 
finely  and  impressively  delineated  in  the  words 
of  the  text,  ^^  and  the  publican,  standing  afiur 
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off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 
heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  that,  by  the  rejection  of 
which  we  are  considered  as  displaying  the  most 
unpardonable  pride.  This  doctrine  is  regarded 
by  its  supporters  as  one  of  tlie  most  important 
contained  in  revelation,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  one  of  the  most  offensive  to  the  pride  of 
man.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  this 
very  doctrine,  offensive  as  it  is,  forms  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  favourite  themes  upon 
which  orthodox  eloquence  delights  to  expatiate; 
and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  at  the  very 
moment  in  whicli  I  am  now  speaking,  it  is 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  thousands  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  preachers  of  this  doctrine  ac- 
tually seem  to  exult  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  disgusting 
picture  wliich  they  have  themselves  painted ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  converting  the  whole  of  God's  terrestrial 
creation  into  one  vast  chamel  house,  they  ajv 
pear  to  revel  in  its  rottenness.  Tliese  expres- 
sions, my  brethren,  may  seem  strong,  but  they 
are  not  stronger  than  the  subject  merits.  I 
have  mvself  listened   to   a  Christian    minister 
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while  he  proclaimed  to  his  audience,  that  the 
main  object  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  did  not  scru^ 
pie  to  defile  even  that  blessed  word,  by  intro- 
ducing it  on  such  an  occasion,  was  to  fling 
every  descendant  of  Adam  grovelling  in  the 
dust  before  the  throne  of  his  Creator,  a  con- 
victed and  polluted  sinner.  This,  then,  is  the 
doctrine  rejected  by  Unitarians,  the  belief  of 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  Christian  humility.  How  for 
it  is  so  in  reality,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  in- 
quire. The  doctrine  in  question  declares  that 
every  human  being  is  by  nature  altogether  in- 
disposed to  everything  good,  and  inclined  to 
everything  evil.  He  must  continue  in  this  mi- 
serable condition  so  long  as  he  remains  in  an 
unregenerate  state,  that  is,  so  long  as  a  super- 
natural power  has  not  been  exerted  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  rescue  him  from  it.  Hence,  then,  it 
would  appear  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  depravity  exhibited  during  an  un- 
regenerate man's  past  life,  since  it  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  as  in  the  least  degree  responsible  for 
it.  Hence,  too,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  less 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  Creator  than  he 
before  thought,  since  the  nature  which  he  has 
given  him,  seems  to  be  so  much  worse  than  he 
had  supposed ;  and,  finally,  it  would  seem,  Uke*- 
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wise  that  he  is  not  altogether  without  grounds 
for  self-congratulation,  since  the  few^r  the  ta- 
lents entrusted  to  him,  his  neglect  of  them 
must  have  been  proportionably  less  culpable. — 
How  far  these  different  conclusions  are  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  him  with  humility,  you  will  im- 
mediately perceive.  Suppose,  however,  for  a 
moment,  that  such  a  person  were  metaphysi- 
cian enough  to  distinguish  between  a  natural 
and  a  moral  necessity,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
necessary  inclination  to  evil,  to  believe  himself 
responsible  for  his  past  transgressions,  and  to 
feel  overwhelmed  beneath  the  guilt  of  them. 
Is  there  not  some  danger,  lest  he  should  sup- 
pose that  this  moral  incapacity  to  do  good,  and 
tendency  to  do  evil,  is  likely  to  continue? — 
May  not  an  utter  abjectness  of  mind  be  substi- 
tuted for  humility  ?  If  a  man  be  convinced 
that  he  is  sinful,  naturally  and  necessarily  sin- 
fiil,  does  not  his  improvement  become  firoiii  that 
instant  hopeless  ?  There  is  but  one  method  of 
warding  off  this  consequence.  Inform  him 
that  if  he  can  only  exercise  a  saving  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Deity  himself  has  pro- 
mised that  he  will  renew  his  heart,  by  a  super- 
natural influence,  and,  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  miracles,  conduct  him  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness. This  latter  expedient,  desperate  as  it  is, 
is  in  fact  resorted  to.    We  are  invited  to  con* 
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template  the  third  person  of  the  Tnnity  as  per- 
forming m3nriads  of  miracles  every  day  of  our 
existence^  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Here^-theiiy 
my  brethren,  we  have  completed  this  stupeur 
dous  arch  of  doctrine,  whose  strength  resides 
not  in  its  several  parts,  but  in  their  union.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  crush  it.  If 
but  one  of  the  tenets  of  which  it  consists  be 
successfully  refuted,  the  whole  is  instantly  in 
ruins.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  single  one  of 
its  doctrines  which  seems  to  be  authorised  by 
Scripture,  and  yet  they  have  been  so  skilfully 
jointed,  and  hang  together  so  admirably,  that 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  demolish  them. 
The  links  of  orthodoxy  have  been  so  firmly  ri« 
vetted,  as  to  form  a  chain,  capable  of  retaining 
within  its  iron  embrace  the  mightiest  minds. — 
After  all,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Gothic  edifice  at  which  we  have  been  gazing, 
has  been  erected  without  any  adequate  object. 
It  very  much  resembles  ocean  into  tempest 
tossed,  to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly.  It 
is  the  religion  of  Calvin,  not  of  Christ.  Let  us 
endeavour,  by  means  of  an  analogy  with  things 
more  familiar  to  us,  to  understand  a  little  more 
clearly  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  system. 
We  are  aU,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  to  the  Almighty  the  success  which 
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may  attend  us  in  every  occupation  in  which  we 
engage.    We  implore  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
our  labours,  and  when  they  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, we  are  grateful  to  our  God.     Suppose, 
now,  my  brethren,   that  a  husbandman,  who 
has  laboured  diligently  to  prepare  his  ground, 
and  to  sow  good  seed  in  his  field,  were  disposed, 
as  all  should  be,  after  having  reaped  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  to  return  thanks  to  the  God  who 
gave  it.    What  should  we  think  of  such  a  per- 
son, if,  instead  of  blessing  his  bountiful  Crea- . 
tor  for  having  given  him  a  good  soil,  and  fa- 
voured him  with  the  means  of  improving  it,  and 
given  him  diligence  to  employ  those  means, 
and,  finally,  for  having  blessed  his  rising  crops 
with  rain  to  refresh  and  sun  to  ripen  it ;  if,  in- 
stead of  thus  piously  ascribing  all  secondary 
causes  to  the  agency  of  the  great  first  cause, 
and  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
he  should  fancy,  on  a  sudden,  that  he  had  been 
£Eivoured  with  a  miracle, — should  refer  to  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  find- 
ing there  the  words  written,  "  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake,*"  should  strenuously  main- 
tain that  the  ground  was,  in  itself  and  by  na- 
ture, utterly  incapable  of  producing  anything 
good,  and  fitted  only  for  the  nourishment  of 
thorns,  and  thistles,  and  tares,  and  everything 
mischievous,  and  acting  upon  this  idea,  should 
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bless  God  for  having  miraculously,  and  with  a 
view  to  his  own  particular  harvest,  prepared 
and  renewed  the  soil,  and  altogether  changed 
its  nature  and  properties  ?  What  would  you 
think,  my  brethren,  of  such  a  person  ?  Would 
you  not  conclude  that  he  had  lost  his  senses  ? 
Yet  such,  I  must  confess,  or  differing  from  it  in 
no  essential  particular,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
commonly  received  doctrines  of  origmal  sin, 
regeneration  and  sanctification,  equally  unphi- 
losophical' in  themselves,  and  little  better  sup- 
ported by  Scriptiu'e. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to 
excite  or  foster  true  humility ;  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated, in  the  minds  of  many,  to  remove  all  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  diminish  gratitude  and 
increase  self-satisfaction,  while,  in  those  of 
others,  it  is  far  from  being  unlikely  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  no  less  perilous  consequences  of  de- 
spondency and  despair.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
examine  whether  or  not,  independently  of  this 
doctrine,  there  are  means  sufficient  to  awaken, 
in  the  breast  of  every  Christian,  feelings  of  hu- 
mility similar,  at  least  in  kind,  to  those  de- 
picted in  the  text. 

The  first  source   of  humility  to  which   we 
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shall  direct  our  attention,  a£fects  us  all,  my 
brethren,  as  parts  of  the  creation  of  God.  It  is 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  utter  insignificance, 
when  compared  with  the  extent  of  his  universe, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  perfections.  How  beau- 
tifully expressive  of  this  frame  of  mind  are  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist, — "  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?""  To  us,  my 
Mends,  who  have  been  enabled,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  contemplate  the  same  sublime  and 
interesting  spectacle,  by  the  increased  and  con- 
tinually increasing  light  of  modem  science, 
these  animated  expressions  should  come  home 
with  tenfold  power.  What  should  our  feelings 
be,  when,  at  the  still  and  solemn  hour  of  mid- 
night, we  lift  up  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  look 
upon  the  starry  heavens  ?  In  every  twinkling 
star  that  shines  above  us,  we  behold  a  sun,  the 
centre,  it  may  be,  of  some  system  of  peopled 
worlds.  The  human  mind  shrinks  from  the 
vastness  of  the  conception  which  such  scenes 
are  calculated  to  convey  of  the  power,  and  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  its  Maker.  It  seems  as 
if  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  arrayed  himself,  at  that  instant,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  creatures  in  robes  of  ma^ 
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jesty,  before  the  dazzling  lustre  of  whose  orna-t 
ments  the  gems  of  all  the  monarehs  and  princes 
of  the  earth  cease  to  shine.  Now,  my  bretb- 
ren,  in  the  midst  of  an  universe  like  this,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  God  who  paade  it,  what 
should  our  feelings  be  ?  ^^  Lord,  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  visitest  him?**  We  are  filled 
with  a  sense  of  our  own  insignificance,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  self-^annihilation.  To  be  an}rthing 
else  than  humble,  at  such  a  moment,  seems  im- 
possible. The  feeling  is  increased,  however,  by 
the  reflection  that,  little  as  we  are,  we  are  that 
little  only  by  the  power  of  God.  The  laws  of 
nature,  to  the  operation  of  which  we  are  in^ 
debted  for  the  origin  and  preservation  of  qur 
being,  are,  after  all,  but  human  names  given 
to  the  exertions  of  his  energy.  In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  How  perfectly 
ridiculous,  then,  do  pride  and  impiety  appear 
in  a  being  so  frail  and  dependent  as  man ! 

A  second  source  of  humility  i^  to  be  found  in 
our  condition  as  men.  We  belong  to  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  incurred,  by  their  disobe- 
dience, the  severe  displeasure  of  their  Almighty 
Creator ;  are  exposed  to  many  evils,  the  origi- 
nal introduction  of  which  amongst  them  is  at- 
tributable to  that  disobedience;  and  are  in-v 
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debted  only  to  the  free  grace  and  goodness  of 
their  Maker  for  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place,  both  in  their  present  condition 
and  future  prospects. 

Here,  again,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
third  source  of  humility,  in  our  circumstances  as 
Christians.  The  reUgion  of  Jesus  was  the  best 
gift  orCod  to  men.  How  has  it  been  improved  ? 
It  has  been  corrupted  in  its  doctrines  by  the 
philosophy,  and  in  its  discipline  by  the  politics, 
of  the  world.  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  has 
been  contracted.  Christianity  came  into  this 
world  healthful  and  vigorous.  The  strength  of 
her  constitution  has  been  undermined  by  the 
quackery  of  her  pretended  physicians.  The 
wings,  which  she  stood  poising  for  her  heaven- 
ward flight,  have  been  clipped  by  her  presimip- 
tuous  guardians.  She  has  been  chained  to  the 
wheels  of  the  conqueror  s  chariot,  and  fettered 
to  the  footstool  of  the  despot's  throne.  She 
has  been  buried,  at  one  time,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  cloister,  passing  her  time  in  listless  indo- 
lence, having  her  energies  cramped  and  her 
strength  wasted;  whilst  at  another,  she  has 
been  suffered  to  emerge  from  her  retirement, 
only  that  she  might  be  exposed  to  the  severest 
temptations, — ^to  the  seductions  of  rank,  and 
power,  and  splendid  emoluments, — to  the  in- 
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trfgues  of  courts,  and  the  caprice  of  princes.—* 
Alas !  my.  brethren,  when  we  reflect  seriously 
on  what  Christianity  mi^ht  have  effected  in  the 
space  of  eighteen  centuries,  in  enlarging  the 
minds,  ameUorating  the  hearts,  and  reforming 
the  lives  of  men,  and  consider  what  it  has  been 
suffered  to  effect,  we  have  great  reason,  as 
Christians,  to  hang  our  heads  and  blush. 

By  far  the  most  copious  source  of  humility, 
however,  and  that  from  which  the  effusion  of  it 
described  in  the  text  evidently  proceeded,  is  to 
be  found  within  our  own  bosoms.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  candid  and  impartial  self-examination. 
The  degrees  of  humility  felt  by  different  per- 
sons will  be,  of  course,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
widely  different.  Self-respect,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared,  however,  that  complete 
self-approbation  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  human^ 
ity.  One,  and  one  only,  perfect  character  has 
been  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  life ;  and  it  is  by 
a  comparison  of  our  own  characters  with  this, 
that  our  self-examination  should  be  conducted. 
It  is  our  duty,  my  Christian  friends,  seriously 
and  frequently  to  compare  our  own  conduct  and 
characters  with  the  precepts  which' our  Divine 
Master  delivered,  and  with  the  exemplification 
of  them  which  he  has  left  us,  in  his  own  life. 
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It  is  impossible  to  engage  in  this  exercise  with- 
out becoming  sensible  of  many  deficiencies. — 
The  best  of  us  will,  in  all  probability,  discover 
faults  to  be  repented  of  and  forsaken,  disposi- 
tions to  be  improved,  bad  habits  to  be  eradi- 
cated, and  good  ones  to  be  formed  or  strength- 
ened. It  may  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  to 
discover  that  they  have  hitherto  lived  in  the 
world  with  little  or  no  sense  of  religion  upon 
their  minds ;  that  they  have  looked  upon  it 
quite  as  a  secondary  concern,  as  one  of  the  de- 
cencies and  proprieties  of  life ;  that  they  have 
classed  the  ordinances  of  God's  house  among 
those  fashionable  observances  which  cannot  be 
quite  neglected,  without  danger  to  the  exterior 
respectability  of  their  characters.  Some  amongst 
us  there  may  be  whose  consciences,  while  they 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  solemn 
duty,  may  cause  to  pass  in  fearful  review  before 
them  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  crime,  the  re- 
cords of  which  remorse  has  inscribed  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory  with  a  burning  pencil,  and  in 
characters  which  the  tears  of  penitence  can  only 
gradually  efface.  For  some,  perhaps,  the  arrows 
of  conscience  may  be  barbed  with  friendships 
faithlessly  broken ;  with  favours  requited  by  in- 
gratitude ;  with  riches  amassed  by  dishonour- 
able practices,  squandered  with  heedless  profu- 
sion, or  hoarded  with  senseless  parsimony.     To 
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others^  igsin,  the  ^^  still  small  voice**  may  speak 
of  precious  time  that  has  been  thrown  away  for 
ever ;  of  valuable  opportunities  lost^  and  never, 
perhaps,  to  be  recalled ;  of  tidents  that  have 
been  suffered  to  lie  by  without  improvement, 
and  money,  that  might  have  been  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  lavished 
upon  trifles  light  as  air.  Are  not  such  reflect 
tions  as  these  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  hv^ 
mility  ?  Is  it  not  here,  rather  than  in  the  dois- 
trine  of  original  sin,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  its 
genuine  fountains  ?  Is  there  an  individual  here 
present  who,  whilst  he  runs  over  the  records  of 
his  past  life,  and  wanders  in  Imaginaticm  amidst 
its  chequered  scenes,  and  thinks  of  all  the  evil 
which  he  has  done,  and  aU  the  good  which  he 
has  left  undone,  does  not  fed  disposed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  penitent  publican, — *^  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner .*• 

If  we  have  been  attending  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  our  minds  cannot  fail  to  be  filled  at 
this  moment  with  feelings  of  genuine  humility. 
Let  us  not  neglect,  then,  my  brethren,  before 
we  quit  the  retirement  of  this  house  of  pray», 
before  to-morrow^s  dawn  shall  summon  us  once 
more  to  launch  the  barks,  which  we  now  per- 
ceive to  be  so  frail,  upon  the  ocean  of  worldly 
business,  to  follow  these  feeUngs  to  their  legiti- 
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mate  consequences.  I  call  upon  you  to  do  so,  as 
you  regard  your  peace  of  mind  on  earthy  as  you 
value  your  hopes  of  heaven.  If  we  are  really 
sensible  of  our  own  utter  insignificance  in  the 
midst  of  the  universe  of  God,  and  of  our  con* 
stant  and  entire  dependence  upon  him,  let  us 
live  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings.  Let 
His  law  be  the  rule  of  our  lives ;  His  approba* 
tion  the  end  of  our  actions.  Let  us  ^^  be  foU 
lowers  of  Him,  as  dear  children.**  If  we  know 
that  we  belong  to  a  race  of  beings,  frail  and 
sinful,  and  very  far  removed  even  from  that  de- 
gree of  excellence  to  which  they  are  capable  of 
attaining,  let  us  study,  as  far  as  we  have  opportu-* 
nity,  to  improve  their  spiritual  condition ;  and, 
above  all,  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  our  exam* 
pie.  ^^  Let  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Fa* 
ther,  who  is  in  heaven.*"  If  we  feel  ashamed  at 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  and  lament  the  continued  existence 
(tf  many  of  the  obstacles  by  which  it  is  im- 
pededf  let  us  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
remove  these  obstacles  and  hasten  its  progress, 
by  steadily  supporting  and  zealously  endeavour* 
ing  to  diffuse  those  simple,  and  rational,  and 
scriptural  views  of  gospel  truth,  and  that  plain 
and  unambitious  system  of  church  government, 
the  adoption  of  which>  as  we  beUeve,  will  tend 
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most  e£fectually  to  hasten  its  universal  diffusion* 
Finally^  my  brethren^  and  above  all,  if  we  are 
satisfied,  from  past  experience,  that  we  are- 
weak  and  sinful, — if  we  know  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  temptations,  and  feel  that  we  have 
but  little  reason  to  place  confidence  in  our  own 
strength,— rlet  us  pray  to  that  God,  whose  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness,  to  lend  us  his  gra- 
cious aid.    Let  us  eagerly  lay  hold  upon  every 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  strengthen- 
ing our  devotional  feelings;   and  remember, 
that  we  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  reap 
without  having  sown,  as  look  for  an  answer  to 
our  prayers  for  Divine  assistance,  whilst  we  are 
obstinately  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
means  of  grace  through  which  it  is  to  be  bestow- 
ed.   ^^  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might."    ^*  Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour 
of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.     Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righ- 
teousness, and  your  feet  shod  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
And  take  the   helmet  of  salvation   and   the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God ; 
praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplica- 
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tion^  in  the  spirit.**  And  may  God  grant  you 
grace,  at  all  times  to  do  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  and  advance  you  at  last 
to  his  eternal  kingdom. 


SERMON  XI. 


THE  TRANSITORINESS  OF  SORROW. 


Psalm  xxx.,  5. 

fVeephug  matf   endure  for  a  nighi,    but  joy  cometk  m  ike 

morning. 

It  is  a  good  custom,  my  fellow  Christians,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  nourish  piety,  to  connect 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  with  all  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  of  life.  The  more 
frequently  we  can  recall  that  idea  to  our  minds, 
provided  our  meditations  be  not  suffered  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  of  which 
there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  little 
danger,  the  better.  But  we  should  he  particu- 
larly careful  to  associate  it  with  all  those  cir- 
cumstances and  states  of  feeling  which  are 
likely  to  leave  the  deepest  impressions  upon  the 
mind.  No  one  can  avoid  perceiving  how  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  daily  prayer  results  from 
these  considerations.  We  cannot  be  sure  of 
any  event  occurring,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead  our  thoughts  to 
God.    If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  keep  up  in  our 
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minds  an  habitual  regard  to  the  Almighty,  we 
ought "  not  to  trust  entirely  to  accident,  but 
should  set  apart,  for  the  cultivation  of  our  de- 
Totional  feelings,  suoh  seasons  of  the  day  as 
may  seem  best  fitted  for  that  purpose,  and  least 
exposed  to  interruption  from  worldly  engage- 
ments. The  man  who  neglects  this  duty,  vo- 
Juntnrily  resigns  the  simplest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  powerful  me^ns  which  he  pos- 
sesses of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  religion  in  his 
mind,  and  becomes  answerable,  of  course,  for 
the  awful  train  of  e^ils  which  such  neglect  is 
too  likely  to  draw  after  it.  But  to  attend,  how- 
ever scrupulously,  to  this  duty,  though  of  vast 
importance,  is  not  to  do  all  that  may  be  done 
towards  the  formation  of  a  religious  character. 
fJot  only  are  there  other  duties,  such  as  a  se- 
rious and  humble  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
devout  meditation,  by  which  prayer  ought  to 
be,  and  naturally  will  be,  accompanied ;  but 
we  should  take  cM-e  that  our  religious  feelings 
be  not  confined  exclusively  to  such  stated  jie- 
riods.  Indeed,  where  religious  exercises  are  de- 
voutly performed,  this  is  scarcely  possible. — 
The  hours  which  may  have  been  spent  in  com- 
munion with  God,  cannot  fail  to  difi"use  a  sanc- 
tiiying  influence  over  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
sincere  worshipper.  They  will  prepare  the 
mind  for  falling  into  a  similar  train  of  thought, 
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and  experiencing  similar  feelings,  upon  every 
suitable  occasion.  And,  my  brethren,  the  man 
who  desires  to  walk  with  God,  and  act  at  all 
times  as  in  his  presence,  will  not  neglect  to 
make  a  suitable  improvement  of  this  predispo^ 
sition.  When  cares,  or  pains,  or  sorrows  en- 
compass him,  he  will  think  of  God,  whose 
chastisements  are  those  of  a  father,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  bear  his  calamities  with  resignation. 
When  surrounded  by  the  bounties  of  a  kind 
Providence,  and  walking  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  he  will  not  fail  to  discern  the 
hand  of  Him  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraid- 
eth  not ;  and  the  moistened  eye  and  uplifted 
hand  will  convey  to  heaven  his  humble  offering 
of  gratitude.  It  is  in  such  feelings  as  these, 
arising  out  of  tiie  every  day  circumstances  of 
life,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  edifying 
examples  of  piety.  In  the  daily  exercises  of 
devotion  we  discover,  mdeed,  the  fibres  from 
which  this  invaluable  plant  derives  its  nourish- 
ment ;  but  it  is  here  that  we  expect  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  There  is  no  point  of  view,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  value  of  the  Psalms  of  David  ap* 
pears  more  conspicuously  than  when  we  regard 
them  as  presenting  us  with  specimens  of  this 
practical  and  every  day  piety.  The  greater 
nnii^er  of  them,   at  least,  are  sacred  songs, 
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composed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
pious  feelings^  arising  out  of  piEu*ticular,  and,  in 
many  cases,  most  interesting  circumstances. — 
The  life  of  the  Psahnist  was  one  of  considerable 
trial  and  vicissitude,  exposed  to  many  very  im- 
minent dangers,  and  distinguished,  likewise,  by 
remarkable  instances  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
mercy.  These  opportunities  of  recognising  and 
adoring  an  Allwise  Providence,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  improve,  both  to  his  own 
edification  and  that  of  the  church  in  all  ages ; 
and  it  were  well  for  us,  my  friends,  if,  instead 
of  censuring,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do,  with  se- 
verity vindictive  feelings,  too  natural  to  a  mind 
misubdued  by  the  benignant  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus,  and  crimes  which,  however  enormous, 
were  too  much  within  the  reach  of  a  monarch, 
and  which  we  know  to  have  been  most  bitterly 
repented  of,  we  would  endeavour  to  imitate  him 
in  his  habitual  and  conspicuous  piety,  and  to 
catch  from  his  beautiful  and  sublime  composi- 
tions some  portion  of  the  holy  fervour  that  dic- 
tated them.  The  thirtieth  Psalm,  from  which 
the  text  is  taken,  presents  us  with  an  instance 
fji  the  manner  in  which  David  contrived  to  im- 
prove occasions,  which  too  many  men,  pro- 
bably,  suffer  to  pass,  without  their  having  given 
rise  to  so  much  as  one  pious  emotion.  This 
Pjsalm  was  composed  on  occasion  of  an  Mfter- 
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tainment,  given  on  the  removal  of  the  king  erf 
Israel  into  a  new  palace,  which  he  had  built  tit 
himself  on  Mount  Sion.  On  this  joyful  ooca^- 
sion,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  repalling  to 
mind  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  delivered 
him  from  all  his  difficulties  and  dangers ;  of  ex- 
pressing his  grateful  sense  of  that  kind  Provi- 
dence which  mingles  so  much  more  of  happi- 
ness than  of  misery  in  the  cup  of  human  ]ife^ 
and  of  pouring  forth  a  fervent  and  copious  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  for  present  mercies ;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  pious  exclamation,  so  naturally 
resulting  from  the  feelings  which  had  been  pre- 
viously excited,  "  O  Lord,  my  God,  I  will  give 
thanks  unto  thee  for  ever  r 

It  is  our  intention  at  present  to  meditate  a 
little  on  the  very  encouraging  and  delightful 
view  of  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
taken  by  the  Psahnist,  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
— ^^  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.*" 

We  are  all,  my  fellow  Christians,  as  members 
of  the  human  family,  doomed,  in  our  passage 
through  this  mortal  life,  to  experience  no  in- 
considerable share  of  suffering.  The  sources  of 
pain,  anxiety  and  affliction  are  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  the  objects  that  surroimd  us  and  the  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  we  can  he  placed;— our  bo- 
dies are  so  tender,  and  so  delicately  constructed^ 
as  to  be  constantly  liable  to  suffer  either  by  de- 
rangement within  or  injury  from  without ; — we 
are  placed  in  circumstances  which  make  conti- 
nual, and  often  painful,  exertion  absfolutely  ne- 
cessary, to  enable  us  to  discharge,  with  any  de- 
gree of  fidelity  or  satisfaction,  the  duties  which 
we  owe  .  to  ourselves  and  to  society ; — occur- 
rences over  which  we  have  no  control,  may 
cause  our  most  vigorous  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts to  end  only  in  disappointment ; — the  ten- 
derest  sjrmpathies  of  our  nature,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  purest  and  most  refined 
enjo}rments,  too  frequently  become  the  inlets  of 
misery ;  and  death  stalks  in  the  midst  of  us, 
inflicting  the  deepest  wounds,  and  dissolving, 
with  cruel  touch,  the  closest  relationships. — 
And  yet,  my  friends,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
existence  is  a  blessing.  The  most  wretched  of 
mankind  enjoys  a  preponderance  of  happmess. 
Sudi  is  the  merciful  providence  of  God,  and  so 
wisely  and  beautifully  has  the  mind  of  man  been 
adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  was 
designed  to  move,  in  this  the  infancy  of  his 
being,  that  pain  and  sorrow  are  never  to  any 
cme  perpetual,  but  that  time  gradually  and 
gently  soothes  the  severest  pangs,  and  infuses 
balm  into  the  most  poignant  miseries.  »The 
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most  violent  pains  to  which  we  are  subject,  art 
generally  those  from  which  we  are  most  speed* 
ily  relieved ;  and  where  suffering  of  any  kind  is 
protracted,  we  soon  become  so  inured  to  it  by 
habit  as  to  bear  it  with  an  equanimity,  and  of- 
ten apparent  insensibility,  which  a  spectator  can 
scarcely  witness  without  astonishment.  How 
plainly  do  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the- 
Creator  appear  in  this  arrangement  I  The  hur 
man  mind  has  been  so  constituted,  that  the  ha* 
bit  of  experiencing  feelings  diminishes  thdr 
strength  ;  and  that  feelings,  as  well  as  thoughts, 
gradually  lose  their  vividness,  and  fade  in  the 
memory.  It  is  from  these  two  simple  laws  of 
the  mind  that  time  derives  his  heaUng  power. 
Their  effects,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
removal  or  diminution  of  painful  feelings.—- 
Their  tendency  to  impair  the  vividness  of  »plea- 
surable  emotions,  and,  in  time,  almost  to  erase 
the  recollection  of  them  from  the  mind,  is  not 
less  decisive.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  we  see  room  for  the  display 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  accurately 
striking  the  balance  between  good  and  evil,  and 
establishing  such  general  laws  as  will  produce 
the  greatest  sum  of  happiness.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  his  existence  is  spent,  by  every  man, 
in  happiness  than  in  misery.  In  the  absence  of 
pain,  existence  itself  is  an  enjoyment.    It  is. 
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therefore,  of  far  more  importance  to  us,  that 
our  feelings  of  pain,  when  they  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  should  he  gradually  hlimted, 
and  that  past  griefs  should  he  deprived  of  much 
of  their  poignancy,  than  it  is  that  our  pleasures 
should  long  retain  their  original  freshness,  or 
that  the  remembrance  of  them  should  commu* 
ideate  an  unfading  delight  A  candid  and  mo- 
dest attention  to  the  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence, both  in  the  natiuul  and  moral  world, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  he  attended  by  results 
no  less  satisfactory,  and  equally  tending  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the 
great  Creator ;  and  if  it  be  not  so  in  every  in- 
stance, we  cannot  rationally  attribute  it  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  imperfection  of  our  know- 
ledge, by  which  many  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Divine  proceedings  must  necessarily  be  con- 
cealed from  us.  For  the  correctness  of  the  ac- 
count which  we  have  here  given  of  the  changes 
diat  take  place  in  our  feelings,  and  the  conse- 
quent justice  of  the  view  of  Providence,  taken 
by  the  Psalmist  in  the  text,  we  must  make  our 
appeal  to  your  own  experience. 

Are  there  those  amongst  us  whom  unforeseen 
events  have  suddenly  involved  in  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties; who  have  beheld  their  prospects  in 
life  overspread,  as  it  were,  with  the  thickest  dark-* 
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ness ;  who  have  been  doomed  to  experience  tlie 
most  vexatious  disappointments ;  who  have  lost 
the  friends  on  whom  their  subsistence  mainly 
depended ;  who  have  been  disabled  by  an  acd^ 
dent  from  pursuing  their  usual  mode  of  gaining 
a  livelihood ;  in  a  word,  who  have  experienced 
any  one  of  the  many  vicissitudes  of  this  kind  to 
which  we  are  all  more  or  less  exposed?  Is 
there  one  such  person  who  has  not  since  richly 
experienced  the  favour  of  a  kmd  Providence,  in 
a  more  or.  less  complete  deliverance  from  his 
distresses  ?  Have  we  not  been  enabled,  by  an 
union  of  prudence  and  industry,  to  repair,  in 
some  degree,  our  shattered  fortunes  ?  Have  not 
new  means  of  employment,  and  new  sources  oi 
profit,  been  presented  to  us  ?  Have  not  evils, 
which,  whUe  distant,  appeared  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude,^ shnmk  in  their  dimensions  upon  a 
nearer  prospect  ?  Have  we  not  perceived  in  the 
human  mind  a  wonderful  capability  of  adapting 
itself  to  circumstances  ?  Have  we  not  observed 
all  bur  anxious  and  desponding  feelings  gradn- 
aUy  to  subside,  and  found  the  memory  of  past 
misfortunes  scarcely  painful?  Have  we  not 
felt,  once  more,  the  glow  of  happiness  which 
had  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  our  bosoms,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged,  that  though  sorrow 
might  have  endured  for  a  night,  joy  had  re- 
turned to  us  in  the  morning  ? 
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Again,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  amongst 
US,  who  have  not  at  times  been  visited  by  sick- 
ness, or  forced  to  endure  severe  bodily  pain. — 
What  conelusiotis  respecting  the  character  of 
the  Creator,  have  we  been  led  to  draw  firom  this 
part  of  our  experience  ?  Have  we  been  forced 
to  conceive  of  him  as  a  malignant  being,  who 
takes  pleasure  in  tortiuring  his  creatures,  and 
who  has,  by  the  very  constitution  which  he  has 
given  them,  provided  himself  with  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  making  them  perpetually  mi- 
serable; or,  rather,  have  we  not  abundant 
cause  for  astonishment  as  well  as  gratitude, 
that  beings  formed,  for  wise  piuposes,  no  doubt, 
of  corruptible  materials,  and  possessmg,  at  the 
same  time,  a  constitution  at  once  so  delicate 
and  so  complicated,  for  the  most  part,  suffer  so 
little  in  this  way ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  bodily  evils  which  the  sins  or  follies  of  one 
generation,  in  the  course  of  nature,  entail  upon 
another,  as  well  as  those  which  our  own  rash- 
ness and  vice  draw  down  upon  us,  so  large  a 
proportion  of  mankind  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, free  from  them ;  and  either  from  the  short- 
ness of  their  duration,  or  from  the  comparative 
insensibility  to  them,  acquired  by  habit,  they 
are,  upon  tlie  whole,  productive  of  so  little  mi- 
sery? Does  not  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  suffered  most  in  this  way,  bear  the  most 
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express  testimony  to  the  niercy  with  which  the 
Divine  Being  proportions  their  fortitude  to  their 
sufferings ;  saxd  does  not  their  patience^  and 
even  cheerfulness,  under  bodily  afflictions  so 
severe  and  protracted,  that,  to  the  spectator, 
they  seem  almost  insupportable,  frequently  ex- 
cite surprise,  not  unmixed  with  veneration.  It 
is  to  God,  my  friends,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
our  veneration  is  chiefly  due.  It  is  He,  benig:. 
nant  as  he  is,  by  whom  habit  has  been  commis- 
sioned thus  to  blimt  the  poignancy  of  pain,  and 
to  take  care  that  not  even  the  darkest  chamber 
of  suffering  should  remain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  imvisited  by  some  scattered  beams  of 
happiness.  We  see,  then,  that  ev^i  where 
bodily  suffering  is  the  most  incessant,  joy  may 
find  an  entrance ;  but  how  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  exposed  to  this  description  of  suf- 
fering !  Are  the  pains  and  diseases  of  mankind 
in  general  thus  tedious  and  inveterate?  No, 
my  friends.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  bo- 
dily pains  and  diseases  are  of  short  duration.—* 
They  endure,  as  it  were,  for  a  night*  For  a 
few  days  or  weeks,  perhaps,  the  languishing 
body  may  be  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 
The  restless  sufferer  may  turn  from  side  to  side 
upon  his  couch,  and  seek  in  vain  for  repose.—* 
Wearied  with  watching,  he  becomes  sick  of  life, 
and  strains  his  sleepless  eyes  to  discover  the  te- 
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dious  approach  of  morning.  His  head  throbs 
with  anguish,  and  exhausted  nature  at  length 
seeks  a  troubled  rest  in  the  ravings  of  delirium. 
Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  passes 
over,  till  anxious  and  almost  exhausted  friends 
scarcely  dare  to  hope  for  a  recovery.  At  length 
the  period  of  su£Pering  draws  to  its  close.  Na- 
ture rallies.  Reason  dawns.  A  benignant  Pro- 
vidence smiles.  Every  day  witnesses  an  im- 
provement, imtil  at  length  delighted  relatives 
are  permitted  once  more  to  clasp  the  half  lost 
treasure  in  their  fond  embrace ;  and  he  and 
they  pour  forth,  from  the  fulness  of  their  hearts, 
a  thanksgiving  to  that  God  under  whose  kind 
providence  '^  joy  so  often  cometh  in  the  mom- 
mg. 

Once  more,  my  friends,  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  limiting  the  period  of  human 
suffering,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  those 
whom  death  has  deprived  of  dear  and  valued 
firiends  or  relatives.  They  know  how,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  laws  of  mind,  the  Deity 
has  provided  for  the  heaviest  afflictions  of  this 
kind  an  effectual  consolation.  It  is  no  impeach- 
ment of  a  man*s  sensibility,  to  ^ay  that  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  religion,  can  gradually  reconcile 
him  to  the  loss  even  of  those  who  may  have 
been  the  dearest  to  him.    It  is  difficult  to  con- 

a2 
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ceive  by  what  perversion  of  ingenuity  a  wound 
of  this  kind  can  be  kept  open  for  any  very 
lengthened  period.  After  some  time  we  become 
accustomed  to  the  absence  of  the  friend  whom 
we  have  lost ;  and  to  be  accustomed  is,  in  this 
case,  where  we  can  entertain  no  hope  of  a  re* 
union  on  this  side  the  grave,,  to  be  reconciled  to 
it  Our  attention  is  directed  to  other  objects. 
Our  surviving  relatives  naturally  attract  a  larger 
share  of  our  regard,  and  fill  up,  in  part  at  leastf 
the  gap  that  has  been  made  in  our  alSfections. — 
We  form,  perhaps,  new  friendships  or  conneo- 
tions,  which  serve,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
occupy  our  thoughts,  and  wean  us  from  dwell* 
ing  too  fondly  or  pamfully  on  the  memory  of 
the  departed.  Our  daily  occupations  contribute, 
in  like  manner,  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
friends  whom  we  have  lost.  Everything  within 
us  and  around  us  conspires  to  undermine  our 
sorrow,  and  to  remove  from  our  minds  all  but 
that  calm  and  placid  remembrance  of  them^ 
which,  though  it  may  now  and  then  cause  the  tear 
of  affection  to  start,  is  assuredly  productive  of 
no  feeling  that  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called 
painful.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  as  well  as 
in  those  already  referred  to,  experience  would 
seem  to  justify  the  view  taken  by  the  Psalmist 
of  the  benignity  of  Divine  Providence,  in  caus- 
ing the  sorrows  that  afflict  mankind  to  present, 
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fot  the  most  part,  but  brief  and  partial  inter- 
ruptions to  their  happiness. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
observing,  that  although  the  laws  of  mind,  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  directed,  are  un- 
doubtedly indiscriminate  in  their  operation,  so 
as  to  provide  for  every  human  being  more  or 
less  of  relief  from  suffering, — thus  vindicating 
their  descent  from  Him  who  ^'  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  imjust,** — ^we  are 
not,  by  any  means,  to  imagine  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  *  Far  fr*om  it  The 
sa&ie  great  Being  is  governor  both  of  the  natu- 
ral and  of  the  moral  world.  By  Him  the  laws 
of  both  have  been  established ;  and  those  who 
obey  his  commandments  the  most  scrupulously 
in  the  one,  are  likely  to  receive  the  largest 
share  of  happiness  from  his  arrangements  in  the 
other.  It  were  easy  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  position  in  the  case  before  us.  We  might 
show  how  much  more  likely,  generally  speaking, 
the  virtuous  are  than  the  wicked  to  experience 
a  speedy  and  complete  deliverance  from  each  of 
the  calamities  formerly  referred  to,  and,  conse- 
quently, how  much  better  qualified  they  must 
be  for  entering  fully  into  the  view  of  the  dis- 
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pensations  of  Providence  here  taken  by  the 
Psahnist ;  but  we  rather  proceed  to  point  out 
very  briefly  the  practical  effects  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  an  attention  to  the  pre- 
ceding considerations. 

And,  first,  let  the  view  which  has  now  beeH 
taken  of  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
awaken  in  every  breast  the  liveliest  feelings  x>f 
love  and  gratitude  to  the  Almighty.  With  what 
other  feelings  can  we  reasonably  contemplate 
Him  who  has  graciously  conferred  upon  his 
creatures,  even  in  a  state  which  he  has  taught 
them  to  regard  as  imperfect  and  probationary, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  happiness.  Oh !  let  ua 
frequently  meditate  on  the  unspeakable  debt 
which  we  owe  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
by  our  actions,  as  well  as  by  our  words,  that 
we  are  not  insensible  to  his  kindness. 

Secondly,  let  the  meditations  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  deeply  impress  our  minds 
with  the  reasonableness  of  resignation.  Let 
them  teach  us  the  baseness  and  impiety,  as  well 
as  the  folly,  of  repining  under  the  compara- 
tively trivial  share  of  suffering  and  affliction 
which  our  heavenly  Father  may  have  seen  fit, 
in  his  wisdom,  to  mingle  with  the  cup  of  life. 
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Finally,  my  fellow  Christians,  let  the  view 
which  we  have  now  taken  of  the  kind  provi- 
dence  of  God,  inspire  us  with  joyful,  though 
humble  confidence  in  him.  Let  us  trust  in 
the  favourable  issue  of  all  his  dispensations, 
however  unfavourable  or  imaccoimtable  may  be 
their  present  complexion.  He  does  far  too 
much  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  human 
ofEspring,  even  in  this  life,  to  permit  us  to  en- 
tertain a  moment's  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  ob- 
ject being  to  advance  them,  when  qualified  for 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  to  a  state  of  more  immixed 
and  lasting  happiness.  Let  us,  therefore,  re- 
pose an  unshaken  confidence  in  him,  both  for 
time  and  eternity,  and  on  behalf  both  of  our- 
selves and  others.  Let  the  kind  providence 
which  we  behold  him  exercising  here  prepare 
OS  for  entertaining  a  livelier  and  firmer  faith  in 
the  glorious  promises  of  his  gospel ;  and  let  the 
consideration  that,  in  this  world,  his  anger  en- 
dureth  but  for  a  moment,  whilst  far  the  greater 
part  of  life  is  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
bounty,  encourage  us  to  look  forward  to  a 
glorious  time,  when  sin  as  well  as  death  shall 
have  been  banished  from  his  universe,  and 
when,  within  the  wide  circuit  of  creation,  love, 
and  holiness,  and  happiness  shall  universally 
prevail. 
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And  God  thaU  w'^  away  all  tears  from  ikehr  eya ;  end  there 
skaii  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crymg,  nmther 
shaii  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  tkmge  en 
passed  away. 

We  may  fairly  consider  these  words  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  future  state  of  happiness  to  which 
Jesus  encouraged  his  faithful  followers  to  look 
forward.  And^  my  Christian  friends,  what 
pleasing  and  consolatory  reflections  are  they 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
lot  it  has  heen  to  hehold  a  heloved  relative  lanr 
guishing  under  a  painful  and  protracted  disor- 
der, gradually  wasted  away  by  its  reiterated  at> 
tacks,  and  at  last  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  affectionate  attentions  to  the  land  of  still- 
ness and  silence,  and  deposited  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  chambers  of  the  house  appointed  for  .all 
the  living.  May  not  the  tearful  eye  of  the 
mourner  be  expected  to  rest  with  comfort  on 
such  a  passage  as  that  which  we  have  taken  as 
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our  text,  and  to  derive  sweet  relief  from  the  re- 
flection that  a  home  awaits  the  virtuous  beyond 
the  grave,  where  ^^  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain,  and  where  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  firom  their  eyes.** 

We  propose  at  present,  in  connection  with 
these  words,  to  direct  your  attention  to  some 
considerations  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  hap- 
piness to  which  sincere  Christians  have  been 
invited  to  look  forward. 

The  subject  requires,  it  must  be  admitted, 
great  caution.  We  see  but  through  a  glass 
darkly.  We  are  ignorant  of  many  particulars^ 
a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  necessary  to  our 
forming  satisfactory  conceptions  of  the  happi- 
Bess  of  a  future  state.  We  must  beware,  there- 
fore, of  speaking  with  too  much  confidence, 
lest  we  should  be  foimd  to  have  laid  down  posi- 
tions which  reflection  shows  to  be  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  and  in  this  manner  should  be 
the  means  of  producing  scepticism.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  form  some  definite  notions  of  a  hap- 
inness,  the  prospect  of  which  is  intended  to 
{produce  an  habitual  and  powerful  influence 
iqpon  our  conduct.    This  every  Christian  is  en- 
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abled  to  do,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
express  declarations  of  Scripture ;  and  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  more  obscure  hints  thrown 
out  by  the  sacred  writers  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  may 
perhaps  supply  us  with  the  means  of  maldng 
our  prospects  of  futurity  somewhat  more  exten- 
sive and  definite.  Meanwhile,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  speculations  of  this  kind  are  by 
no  means  to  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  autho- 
rity of  revelation.  We  are  clearly  informed  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  upon  Divine  authori- 
ty, that  there  will  be  a  general  resurrection, 
and  that  that  resurrection  will  be  followed  by  a 
state  of  impartial  retribution ;  and  surely,  my 
Christian  friends,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  Divine  attri^ 
butes,  should  be  amply  sufficient  to  excite  alter- 
nately our  fears  and  desires,  and  to  supply  us 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  encouragement 
and  consolation. 

When,  leaving  these  plain,  well-established 
and  aU-important  facts,  we  advance  into  what 
may  be  called,  comparatively  speaking,  the  re- 
gion of  speculation,  the  first  inquiry  that  pre- 
sents itself  concerns  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies  at  the  resurrection.  To  what  extent  may 
they  be  expected  to  resemble  those  with 
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our  mental  powers  are  now  connected  ?  The 
question  "  how  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come  i"  suggested  itself  to 
the  apostle  Paul,  as  one  which  might  be  pro- 
posed by  the  early  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibihty,  of  ac- 
complishing it.  The  apostle  destroys  the  force 
of  the  objection,  by  an  argument  drawn  from 
analog}'.  He  points  out  the  imreasonableness 
of  suffering  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  to  be  shaken 
by  the  apparent  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the 
promised  change,  when  we  ourselves  witness 
every  year  the  occurrence  of  changes,  to  all  ap- 
pearance scarcely  less  difficult  or  mysterious,  in 
the  vegetable  world.  It  cannot  rationally  be 
supposed  more  difficult  for  Almighty  power  to 
effect  in  the  bodies  of  mankind,  at  the  resur- 
rection, whatever  changes  may  appear  desir- 
able, than  it  is  for  the  same  power  annually  to 
conduct  innumerable  vegetable  productions 
through  their  various  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
cay. The  description  g^ven  by  the  apostle  of 
the  change  which  will  take  place  in  the  bodies 
of  mankind,  or  at  least  of  the  virtuous,  at  the 
resurrection,  is  very  general  in  its  nature. — 
"  Flesh  and  blood,"  he  declares,  "  cannot  inhe- 
rit the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorruption."    Even  those  whom 
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Ji*' 


the  end  of  the  world  shall  find  living,  latiii, 
cording  to  the  apostle,  undergo  a  cort^^isA. 
ing  change,  before  they  can  enter  into  gloi^.-^^ 
All,  whether  living  or  dead,  niufilt  be  changed^ 
and  their  corruptible  and  mortal  bodies  mitlkt 
put  on  incorruption  and  immortality.  Wim 
this  language  agrees  that  of  the  same  aposti^ 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  when,  in  Spew- 
ing of  Jesiis  Christ,  he  says,  '^  who  shall  chaiig;^ 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashiokied  likK 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  woilt- 
ing  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  thSnjgb 
imto  himself.**  We  are  led  by  such  expressiotiB 
as  these  to  expect  that  the  change  effected  at 
the  resurrection  in  the  constitution  of  otu*  bo- 
dies will  be  veiy  considerable.  The  pi'edde  na- 
ture of  it  we  cannot  possibly  determine.  Whe- 
ther the  change  will  be  of  the  same  kind  lilid 
degree  to  all  human  beings, — ^whether  we  shafi 
be  gifted  with  new  senses,  or  enjoy  the  saine 
as  we  possess  at  present  in  greater  perfection, 
— whether  we  shall  retain  any  of  the  appetites 
that  now  belong  to  us, — ^whether  we  shall  stand 
in  need  of  any  sustenance,  such  as  we  now  re- 
quire,— ^whether  our  strength  and  activity  will 
be  greatly  increased, — ^how  much  of  our  pre- 
sent personal  appearance  we  shcdl  retain,^^-all 
these  are  questions  to  which  Scripture  furnishes 
us  with  no  direct  reply,  and  with  respect  to 
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^wfai^h  it  might  well  be  considered  as  presump- 
tuous to  pronounce  anything  positive.   We  may 
lay  it  down,  however,  as   certain,  that  what- 
ever the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  may 
be,  it  will  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  our 
personal  identity.    We  shall  be  the  same  beings 
as  we  were  whilst  in  this  world,  and  we  shall 
know  ourselves  to  be  such.    Without  this  there 
could  naanifestly  be  no  judgment  pronounced 
i^n  us,  with  reference  to  our  conduct  here, 
no  reward  bestowed  or  punishment  inflicted. 
If^thout  this,  in  short,  we  should  stand  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  state  of  discipline  in 
.  which  .we  had  previously  existed,  and,  of  course, 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  it.    It  may  be 
worth  while,  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
uquiries  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  to 
quote  the  words  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Locke.    In  a  note  on  the  forty-fourth  verse 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to 
^  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  ^^  The  words  transla- 
ted a  natural  body  should,  I  think,  be  translated 
an  animal  body.     St.  Paul  means  to  show  that 
.as  we  have  animal  bodies  npw,  which,  unless 
supported  with  a  constant  supply  of  food  and 
jdr,  will  fail  and  perish,  and  at  last,  do  what 
.  we  can,  will  dissolve  and  come  to  an  end ;  so, 
at  the  resurrection,  we  shall  have  from  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  spiritual  bodies,  which  shall 
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have  an  essential,  natural  and  inseparable  life  in 
them,  which  shall  continue  and  subsist  perpe- 
tually of  themselves,  without  the  help  of  meat, 
or  drink,  or  air,  or  any  such  foreign  support, 
— ^without  decay,  or  any  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion." We  have,  at  least,  my  Christian  friends, 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the  bodies  of 
the  virtuous,  at  the  resurrection,  will  possess, 
in  many  respects,  a  decided  superiority  ovct 
those  with  which  we  are  now  connected ;  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  many  of  thdr 
present  afflictions;  and,  above  all,  that  they 
will  be  composed  of  such  materials,  and  in- 
vested with  such  powers,  as  will  fit  them  for 
forming  part  of  beings  destined  to  be  immortsL 

Having  thus  inquired  a  littie  into  the  change 
likely  to  be  produced,  at  the  resurrection,  in  the 
bodies  of  the  virtuous,  we  may  now  be  led  to 
consider  further  the  probability  of  a  corres- 
ponding change  being  effected  in  their  mental 
powers.  It  might  be  contended  by  some,  who 
regard  the  mental  powers  of  human  beings  as 
the  natural  result  of  a  peculiar  organization  of 
body,  and  particularly  of  those  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  brain,  which  are  the  most  in- 
timately connected  with  thought,  that  such 
bodily  changes  as  we  have  spoken  of  might  be 
expected  to  lead  to,  and  would,  perhaps,  neces- 
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sorily  lead  to,  a  corresponding  change  and  im- 
provement in  the  intellectual  condition.  Whe- 
ther this  he  80  or  not,  it  will  he  admitted  by 
all,  that  the  deliverance  from  many  pains,  and 
cares,  and  trifling  occupations,  which  would  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  above 
alluded  to  in  the  bodily  constitution,  must  re- 
move many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
improTement,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
prove  extremely  favourahle  to  it.  Neither  can 
we  say  that  the  Almighty  will  not,  on  occasion 
of  this,  as  it  may  not  improperly  be  called,  se- 
cond creation,  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  do  much 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  mental  capacities 
of  those  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  the 
subjects  of  it.  We  are  naturally  led  to  call  to  mind 
in  this  place,  the  strong  language  in  which  St. 
Paul  describes  the  superiority  of  our  future  know- 
ledge over  that  which  we  now  possess.  "  When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,"  says  he,  alluding, 
it  may  be,  to  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
"  then  that  which  is  partial  shall  be  done  away." 
He  illustrates  the  inferiority  of  our  present 
knowledge  and  pursuits,  by  comparing  them  to 
the  imperfect  views  and  foolish  fancies  of  child- 
hood, and  concludes  with  the  emphatic  words, 
"  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
I  know,  even  as  also  I  am  known."    Upon  the 
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whole,  perhaps,  we  may  venture,  without  pra- 
suinption,  to  assert  the  probability  of  a  £eivouo- 
able  change  taking  place,  at  the  resurrection,  in 
the  mental  powers  of  the  virtuous,  owing  partly 
to  the  improvement  that  may  be  expected  then 
to  take  place  in  their  bodily  constitution,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  to  the  express  appointment 
of  the  Deity.  But  here,  as  in  the  former. in- 
stance, it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
change,  whatever  it  be,  will  certainly  not  ^be 
such  as  to  inteifere,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
with  personal  identity.  The  gookl,  as  welLas 
the  wicked,  will  assuredly  feel  themselves  afiter 
the  resurrection,  and  the  changes,  whether -of 
body  or  mind,  that  accompany  it,  the  same  Jn- 
dividual  beings  they  were  whUst  in  this  life.-^ 
They  will  be  sensible  that  the  happiness  upon 
which  they  are  entering  is  the  rewwd,  however 
disproportioned  it  may  appear  to  their  merits, 
of  the  virtues  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
here ;  and  they  will  look  back  upon  those 
virtues  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  as '  the 
commencement  of  a  career  which  they  are 
now  to  resume  with  increasing  and  untiring 
energy. 

We  have  now,  my  brethren,  endeavoured  to 
form  some  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  ^^tate, 
as  to  body  and  mind,  in  which  the  virtuous 
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inay  be  expected  to  &aA  themselves  subse- 
^uentlj  to  the  resurrection.  Liet  us  proceed  to 
meditate  a  Mttle  on  the  probable  nature  of  the 
hi^i^pineds  which  is  prepared  for  them< 

The  vety  imperfect  notions  which^  as  we  have 
seen,  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  bodily  consti^ 
tution  of  men  in  that  glorified  state  which  is  to 
Mdceed  the  resurrection,  will,  of  course,  inter* 
fere  with  our  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of 
tti&r  bodily  gratifications.  Many  of  those 
wMch  are  now  the  objects  of  eager  pursuit  will 
tii(^,  in  all  probability,  have  lost  thdr  value. — 
Some  will,  no  doubt,  be  rqected  as  utterly  un- 
wwthy  of  attention ;  others  as  totally  unsuited 
to  a  changed  and  exalted  nature,  and  fit  only  to 
be  fotgdtten.  We  are  not,  however,  obliged  by 
^ihese  considerations  to  conclude  that  the  bodUy 
'ettjo3rmentB  of  the  virtuous,  in  the  future  state, 
ianil  be  inferior  to  those  which  are  experienced 
^  the  ^present  life.  Hiose  who  have  been 
tangbt  by  frequent  and  severe  illnesses,  cm  the 
^|Mctt  rtt^er  of  themselves  or  their  near  relations, 
to  understand  the  full  value  of  health,  may  be 
4Me  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
|fa|ipiness  implied  in  the  single  circumstance  of 
possessing  a  body  inaccessible  to  weakness,  dis- 
ease or  pain.  We  know  not,  besides,  how 
vastly  tiie  change  alluded  to  may  increase  our 
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capacities  of  recdving  pleasure  througli  severail 
of  the  senses,  especially  those  of  sight  and 
hearing,  or  how  infinitely  our  power  of  procur- 
ing for  these  senses  the  means  of  gratificatioii 
may  be  extended.  Can  we  suppose  that,  if  we 
retain  a  relish  for  such  enjojrments,  the  beau^ 
or  the  harmony  of  heaven  will  prove  inferior  to 
those  of  earth  ?  Is  it  probable  that  the  man- 
sions of  our  Father^s  house  above  will  be  kse 
conveniently  or  less  splendidly  furnished  than 
those  which  we  now  inhabit  ?  Shall  the  lodge 
surpass  the  palace,  to  which  it  is  built  but  to 
give  admission  ?  Are  the  skies  of  this  eartti 
likely  to  be  brighter,  or  its  waters  clearer,  or 
its  verdiure  richer,  or  its  natural  beauties  more 
diversified,  than  those  of  that  fiavoured  world 
which  the  great  Creator  has  designed  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  virtuous  ?  No,  no,  my  firiends,  it 
cannot  be.  It  is  impossible  for  mortal  man  tp 
conceive  what  new  pleasures,  suited  to  an  inir 
proved  bodily  constitution,  the  Ahnighty  may 
make  the  inhabitants  of  those  blessed  abodes 
capable  of  derivmg  from  the  external  objects 
by  which  they  may  be  surrounded ;  but  of  this, 
at  least,  we  may  be  certain,  namely,  that  they 
wiU  not  be  left  without  the  means  of  enjoying, 
in  fiill  peif ection  and  abundance,  those  of  the 
sensible  pleasures  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed here,  for  which  it  may  not  be  inconsi?- 
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tent  with  their  glorified  nature  to  retain  a  re- 
lish. 

¥^teyer  may  be  thought  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  it  may  be  expected  that  intellectual 
eiqojrments  i;rill  form  an  important  ingredient 
in  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  The  posses- 
sion of  intellect  is  certainly  a  distinguishing 
quaUty  of  our  nature,  one  m  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  bear  some  imperfect 
resemblance  to  the  Deity  himself,  and  one 
which  no  change  that  can  be  expected  to  take 
^ace  in  our  bodily  constitution  is  likely  to  af- 
feet,  in  any  other  than  a  favourable  manner. — 
Exertions  of  the  intellect  are,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  when  voluntary  and  mode- 
rate, attended  with  pleasure,  and,  in  many 
cases,  with  pleasure  of  a  very  high  order.  In 
the  State  of  which  we  are  speaking,  such  exer- 
tioiis  will,  no  doubt,  be  made,  under  drcum- 
stances  fax  more  favourable  and  agreeable  than 
they  commonly  are  in  this  world.  There  will 
be  no  more  of  the  langour,  fatigtie  and  anxiety 
by  which  they  sre  here  so  frequently  accompa- 
iiied«  A  boundless  field  of  knowledge  will,  in 
all  probability,  open  itself  to  our  view,  and  we 
shall  have  a  boundless  period  in  which  to  tra- 
verse it.  A  thousand  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  mankind,  which  now  baffle  the  most 
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patient  and  inquisitive  research,  may  then  be 
made  known  to  us.  A  complete  history  of 
worlds  may  then,  perhaps,  he  substituted  for  an 
imperfect  one  of  nations ;  and  in  the  varied  for- 
tunes of  unnumbered  distinct  races  of  inteUi- 
gent  beings  we  may  find  boundless  scope  for 
admiring  the  providential  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Where  is  the  science  the  student  of  which 
may  not  be  introduced,  in  such  a  state  of  beings 
to  innumerable  facts  and  conclusions  of  whidi 
he  had  previously  entertained  no  conception  ? 
Where  is  the  branch  of  literature  which  may 
not  be  studied  under  circumstances  infinitely 
more  favourable,  or  the  art  which  may  not  be 
advanced  to  an  inconceivably  higher  degree  of 
peifection  ?  We  speak  not,  be  it  recollected^  of 
what  will  be,  but  of  what  may  be.  We,  wish  to 
treat  with  becoming  diffidence  a  subject  so  fiir 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  vision.  It  is  highfy 
probable,  however,  that  the  occupations  of  hea^ 
ven  will  bear  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  those 
of  earth,  than  is  consistent  with  the  representa- 
tions which  many  are  in  the  habit  of  giving. — 
In  truth,  if  this  earth  be  a  fit  preparation  for 
heaven,  we  must  suppose  that  the  occupations 
of  the  latter  will  at  least  bear  some  general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  former. 

The  remarks  just  made  are  applicable,  also, 
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to  social  pleasures,  which  may  be  expected  to 
form  a  third,  and  a  most  important  ingredient 
in  the  future  happiness  of  the  virtuous.  Some 
writers  on  this  subject  have  expressed  consider- 
able doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  friends  re- 
cognizing one  another  in  a  future  state.  But 
surely,  my  friends,  an  abode  in  which  this  was  to 
be  the  case  would  scarcely  seem  suited  to  beings 
educated  as  we  have  been  in  this  world.  At 
our  entrance  into  hfe  we  are  cast  upon  the  care 
of  our  parents,  and  every  passing  year  contri- 
butes to  draw  more  closely  the  cords  of  affec- 
tion by  which  we  are  bound  to  them.  As  we 
advance  in  life,  we  are  induced  to  form  other, 
not  less  tender,  connections,  and  the  charities 
of  kindred,  Mendship  and  acquaintance  entwine 
thejnselves  around  our  hearts,  and  become  a 
part  of  our  existence.  We  are  social,  in  short, 
no  less  decidedly  than  we  are  intellectual  and 
moral  beings.  WTiy,  then,  should  we  suppose 
it  probable  that  our  Creator  will  deny  to  those 
of  his  creatures,  of  whose  conduct  he  approves, 
the  additional  happiness  to  be  derived  from 
sharing  each  other's  society,  from  renewing  for- 
mer friendships,  and  from  interchanging  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  surpassing  interest, 
naturally  arising  from  reflections  upon  the  past 
and  contemplation  of  the  future  f  The  truth 
is,  my  friendsj  that,  whedier  we  meditate  on 
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our  own  nature^  in  connection  with  the  Divine 
character^  or  consider  the  language  of  our  Lord 
to  his  apostles,  and  of  the  apostles  to  their 
correspondents,  which  frequently  takes  for 
granted  a  re-union  in  the  mansions  prepared  for 
the  righteous,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  coii- 
elusion  that  the  Divine  Being  will  so  order  the 
concerns  of  the  future  existence  that  the  mv- 
speakable  pleasure  of  a  re-union,  under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  shall  not  be  demed  to 
virtuous  relatives*  Let  this  be  a  source  of  per* 
petual  consolation  and  joy  to  the  mourner,  for 
it  is  one  which  reason  and  religion  aUke  justify 
and  encourage.  And  if  we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  the  future  state  of  the  vir« 
tuous,  as  one  of  social  enjoyment,  may  we  not 
add,  that  such  enjoyments,  under  such  circum- 
stances, vfiSY  be  expected  to  reach  a  degree  of 
purity  and  intensity  of  which  we  can  at  present 
scarcely  form  a  conception  ?  Purged  from  the 
filthiness  and  blasphemy,  the  abuse  and  calum^ 
ny,  the  excess  and  riot,  by  which  the  social  in- 
tercourse  of  men  is  too  frequently  defiled ;  freed 
even  from  the  imperfections,  the  weaknesses 
and  the  faults  that  cling  to  the  conversation  of 
virtuous  characters  in  this  life,  and  obstruct  and 
embitter  their  communion,  the  intercourse  of  the 
virtuous  in  heaven  may  be  expected  to  be  per-^'% 
fectly  pure  and  harmless,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  inexpressibly  free, .  harmonious,  and  de- 


We  shall  mention  but  one  additional  ingre- 
dient in  the  future  happiness  of  the  Tirtuous, 
namely,  the  pleasures  arising  frt>m  devotion. — 
These  they  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Placed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God, — surrounded  by  dis- 
plays of  his  glory,  more  sensible  and  striking, 
perhaps,  than  any  exhibited  in  this  world, 
— placed  in  the  most  endearing  relation  to  him, 
having  his  characters  of  Benefactor  and  Father 
brought  home  to  them  with  tenfold  power, — 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  approbation  and 
&vour,  feasting  on  his  inexhaustible  bounty, 
and  knowing  that  the  love^  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration of  their  own  hearts  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  millions  of  adoring  intelligences  around 
them, — ^how  pure,  sacred  and  sublime  will  be 
their  devotions !  How  enviable,  how  inestima- 
ble the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  worship 
^  of  that  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
numb«,  of  aU  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
peoples  and  tongues,  who  shall  stand  before  the 
throne,  <  and  shall  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Amen,  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power  and  might 
be  unto  our  God,  for  ever  and  ever  I"* 
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We  have  been  endeavouring,  my  feUow  CSuis^ 
tians,  to  form  such  conceptions  as  we  can  of 
the  happiness  that  awaits  the  virtuous.  May 
God  enable  us  to  derive  from  these  oonceptioiis 
of  it,  consolation .  under  the  afflictions  of  Hfe, 
and  encouragement  to  the  diligent  and  perse- 
vering discharge  of  duty !    Amen. 


SERMON  XIII. 


THE  FRUITS  OP  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Philippians  I.,  II. 

with  tke/ruUs  of  rightmmine$t,  which  are,  by  Jents 
Chritit  to  ihe  glory  tmdprme  of  God. 


The  apostle,  having  commenced  this  interest- 
faig  and  affectionate  letter  with  his  usual  form 
of  salutation,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
God  for  that  sincere  and  steadfast  faith,  on  the 
part  of  the  Philippian  Christians,  which  had  re- 
nodned  unshaken  hy  the  persecution  to  which, 
in  common  with  himself,  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, proceeds  with  a  depth  of  feeling,  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  solemnity  of  his  language, 
to  assure  them  of  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
the  love  which  he  bore  to  them,  as  his  fellow 
disciples.  '  ^  For  God  is  my  witness,**  says  he, 
^  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in  the  bowels 
of  Jesus  Christ;**  that  is,  with  the  tender  affec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ, — such  affection  as  he  him- 
self bore  to  us,  and  commanded  us  to  bear  to- 
wards one  another.     He  then  proceeds  further 
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to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  in  an  earnest 
prayer  that  they  might  receive  firom  heaven,  in 
rich  abundance,  those  blessings  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  valuable.  ^^  And  thig  I 
pray,**  he  continues,  "  that  your  love  may 
abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in 
all  judgment,** — ^that  is,  as  it  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed, ^^  that  you  may  persevere  and  improve 
in  that  amiable,  benevolent  and  generous  spirit 
by  which  you  have  hitherto  been  distinguished, 
and  that  your  Christian  benevolence  may  be 
combined  with  proportionable  improvement  in 
Christian  knowledge,  and  in  a  capacity  to  form 
aright  judgment  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  ;**  "  that  ye  may  approve,**  or,  more 
accurately,  that  ye  may  distinguish  /^  the  things 
that  are  excellent,** — ^that  ye  may  be  sincere  and 
without  o£Pence,  sincere  in  yourselves,  and  an 
example  to  others, — ^^  till  the  day  of  Christ ; 
being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God.**  It  were  well  for  us,  my  fellow 
Christians,  did  we  both  desire  for  ourselves,  and 
pray  for  for  others,  with  the  greatest  .eamestr 
ness,  such  blessings  as  those  here  enumeratecL 
For  the  present,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to 
the  last  clause  of  the  petition,  and  endeavour 
to  derive  some  improvement  from  meditating 
on  the  nature  and  value,  on  the  origin  and  des- 
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tinarion  of  those  "  fruits  of  righteousness,"  here 
spoken  of  hy  the  apostle. 


We  find  St.  Paul  praying,  on  hehalf  of  his 
Philippian  correspondents,  as  the  best  of  bless- 
ings,— that  in  which  all  others  were  to  terminate, 
as  the  crowning  gift  of  heaven, — that  they 
might  be  "  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteous-  " 
ness."  By  this  expression,  it  seems  most  natu- 
ral to  understand  him  as  meaning  that  they 
should  bring  forth  in  abundance  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  ;  that  is,  exluhit  in  their  conduct, 
in  full  perfection,  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
which  Christianity  enjoins.  The  word  righte- 
ousness is  evidently  employed  by  the  apostle,  in 
this  instance,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
as  synonymous  with  goodness  in  general ;  and 
the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  is  a  metaphorical 
estpression,  by  which  the  j)erformance  of  vir- 
tuous actions,  as  the  natural  result  of  sound 
principles,  is  very  frequently  described  by  the 
sacred  writers.  And  surely,  my  friends,  there 
is  much  propriety,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  de- 
scription. When  we  observe  a  man  maintain- 
ing a  character  unstained  by  intemperance  or 
sensuality,  preserving  at  all  times  both  his  body 
and  his  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  state  of 
purity  and  healthfulness ;  in  a  word,  conscien- 
tiously discharging  all  his  personal    duties, — 
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when  we  see  him^  again,  adorning  by  his  conP 
duct  all  the  various  relationships  of  life,  disus- 
ing happiness  around  him  in  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, performing  with  fidelity  and  effect  all  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  friend,  the  citizen  and 
the  man, — abounding  in  works  of  kindness^ 
sympathy  and  beneficence;  when  we  behold 
him,  in  fine,  dignifying  and  sanctifying,  and,  as 
it  were,  completing  his  character,  by  unfeigned 
and  habitual  piety,  by  a  sense  of  dependence 
upon  his  Creator,  as  well  as  by  feelings  of  re- 
verence and  affection  for  him,  appearing  not 
merely  in  the  regularity  of  his  attention  to  such 
il^ligious  exercises  as  lie  within  the  reach  of 
general  observation,  but  still  more  strikingly 
and  unequivocally  in  the  general  thoughtfulness 
and  sanctity  of  his  demeanour,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  genume,  unaffected  piety  that  breathes 
from  every  part  of  his  conduct;  when  we  ob- 
serve  such  a  character  as  this,  my  brethren, 
combining,  though  imperfectly,  perhaps,  all 
these  various  excellencies,  can  we  avoid  recur- 
ring with  delight  to  the  Psalmist's,  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  virtuous  man,—"  he  shall  be 
like  a  tree,  planted  near  to  the  channels  of  war- 
ter,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season**? 
Can  we  refrain  from  representing  to  the  imagi- 
nation  some  fair  and  goodly  plant  of  Paradise, 
having  its  branches  covered  with  foliage  and 
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bending  beneath  the  weight  of  delicious  fruits, 
— a  tree,  to  use  the  simple,  but  not  the  less  ex- 
pressive, language  of  the  most  ancient  of  wri- 
ters, "  at  once  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food"  ? 

But,  my  friends,  beautiful  and  interesting  as 
this  illustration  of  the  Psalmist  may  appear,  it 
ia  an  extremely  imperfect  one.  Far,  very  far, 
do  the  finest  fruits  and  richest  harvests  which 
earth  can  produce  fall  short,  in  real  excellence, 
of  those  intellectual  and  moral  fruits  to  which 
we  find  the  apostle  referring.  This  we  shall 
find  to  be  the  case,  whether  we  compare  them 
urith  respect  to  beauty,  usefulness  or  durability. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  assuredly  a  beauty, 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  one  which  is 
sensible  and  external.  There  are  states  of  mind 
end  modes  of  action,  the  contemplation  of 
which,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  are 
as  necessarily  productive  of  pleasing  emotions 
as  the  most  graceful  forms  or  the  most  glowing 
colours.  Nor  will  the  highest  degree  of  plea- 
sure which  the  perception  of  the  latter  can  oc- 
casion, bear  a  comparison  with  the  satisfaction 
and  dehght  which  every  well  regulated  mind 
must  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
former.     We  are  formed,  it  ia  true,  to  behold 
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with  pleasure^  and  it  is  a  pleasure  far  too  pure 
and  exalted  to  be  treated  with  indifference  or 
neglect,  azure  skies,  and  verdant  fields,  and 
clear  streams,  and  lakes,  and  woods,  and  vales 
and  mountains ;  but  it  is  in  the  observation  of 
mind,  mind  in  all  its  varied  shades  and  atti- 
tudes, mmd  in  its  clearness,  and  swiftness,  and 
softness  and  sublimity,  that  the  intellect  of 
man  must  seek  for  its  highest  and  most  conge* 
nial  gratifications.  A  beautiful  landscape  or  a 
sublime  prospect,  such  as  that  of  mountains  or 
the  ocean,  may  produce  a  pleasing  or  powerful 
impression  upon  the  senses.  It  may  even  leave 
behind  it  such  deep  traces  upon  the  memory  as 
to  become  a  permanent  source  of  pleasure,  and 
supply  the  imagination  with  materials  for  endr 
less  exercise  and  enjoyment.  But  great  as 
these  pleasures  are,  they  cannot  justly  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  those  which  arise  from  the  per- 
ception of  the  amiable  and  magnanimous  in  hu- 
man conduct  or  character.  There  is  a  some- 
thing in  mental  beauty  and  grandeur  which  we 
are  peculiarly  formed  to  admire.  The  contemr 
plation  even  of  merely  intellectual  greatness 
excites  a  far  deeper  and  more  thrilling  interest 
than  anything  external.  There  are  sjrmpathies 
aroused  within  us,  which  mere  forms  and  co- 
lours have  no  power  to  excite.  Where  such 
feelings  are  not  deadened,  by  any  remarkable 
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moral  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  character 
contemplated,  their  influence  is  felt  in  a.  very 
high  degree.  The  very  name  of  a  Newton  or  a 
Milton  is  sufficient  to  make  our  bosoms  swell 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  we  are  par- 
takers of  the  same  noble  nature.  But  it  is  mo- 
ral excellence,  above  all,  it  is  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  \irtue,  that  subdues  and  captivates, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  ennobles  and  inspires, 
the  human  soul.  When  we  read  in  history,  or 
hear  of  a  character  distinguished  for  the  splen- 
dour t)f  its  moral  qualities, — when  we  are  told 
of  labours  undergone,  and  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, and  temptations  resisted,  and  tortures 
endured,  and  lives  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
principle, — our  very  hearts  are  made  to  burn 
within  us.  Our  minds  bow  before  the  majesty 
of  virtue.  We  feel  ourselves  agitated  by  a  mix- 
ture of  delight  and  humiliation.  A  virtue  seems 
to  come  forth  from  the  page  that  records  the 
triumphs  of  principle,  which  causes  the  breast 
of  every  reader,  not  previously  incapacitated  for 
tixe  reception  of  such  a  feeling,  to  glow  witli  a 
kindred  ardour.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  these  sub- 
Bme  exertions  of  virtue,  the  bolder  and  grander 
scenes  of  the  moral  creation,  that  we  become 
■ensible  of  the  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence 
of  virtuous  actions  and  dispositions.  We  are  so 
formed  as  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  si- 
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lent  and  unobtrusive,  yet  faithful  and  diMgent, 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  duties, 
in  many  cases,  sufficiently  irksome  in  them^ 
selves,  and  the  motives  to  the  performance  of 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  sought  for  dse- 
where  than  in  the  desire  or  expectation  of  hur 
man  applause.  We  can  discern,  too,  the  love- 
liness of  virtue  in  the  secret,  yet  not,  perhaps, 
less  difficult,  exertion  of  self-denial ;  in  the  pri- 
vate and  unostentatious  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence ;  nay,  in  the  very  smiles  and  endearments 
by  which  the  ruggedness  of  life  is  smdbthed, 
and  the  social  or  domestic  circle  gladdened. — 
These,  my  friends,  in  all  their  richness,  and 
beauty  and  variety,  these  are  the  firuits  of 
righteousness.  Who,  then,  will  deny  to  these 
the  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  when 
compared  with  the  loveliest  of  nature's  sensible 
productions  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  latter  derive 
great  additional  interest,  indeed,  when  properly 
considered,  their  principal  interest,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  aflPord  such  striking  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence of  their  great  Author.  But  will  not  the 
same  considerations  apply  with  tenfold  strength 
and  justice  to  the  former  ?  If  natural  objects, 
in  general,  may  fairly  be  described  as  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Divine  perfections,  are  not  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  of  man  entitled  to 
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the  still  higher  character  of  emanations  from 
them  ?  Wliatever  interest,  therefore,  of  this 
kind  may  be  connected  with  the  one,  it  must  be 
greatly  surpassed  in  intensity  by  that  which  at- 
taches itsplf  to  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  my 
fiiiends,  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  a  tree,  co- 
vered with  a  profusion  of  fruit,  arrived  at  full 
perfection  and  maturity,  laden  with  the  bounty 
of  nature ;  but,  to  the  discerning  eye,  it  is  a 
far  more  interesting  one  to  observe  a  moral 
■gent  steadily  and  conscientiously  discharging 
all  the  various  duties  incumbent  upon  him, 
personal,  social  and  religious,  and  thus  becom- 
ing the  constant  dispenser,  to  himself  and  all 
connected  with  him,  of  blessings  far  more  nu- 
merous and  valuable.  It  is  a  dehghtfiil  and  in- 
spiring sight,  to  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
sympathizing  in  human  happiness,  to  cast  his 
eyes,  in  the  season  of  autumn,  over  some  rich 
plain,  covered  with  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  interspersed  with  orchards,  and 
vaving  with  golden  har\'ests  ;  but,  oh,  were 
such  a  privilege  vouchsafed  to  the  eye  of  mor- 
tals, it  were  an  infinitely  grander  and  more 
Waiitiful  prospect  to  behold  the  members  of  a 
numerous  community  living  together  in  unin- 
terrupted peace  and  harmony,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  mutual  sympathy  and  benevolence,  regu- 
lated bv  gospel  precepts,  influenced  by  gospel 
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motiyes,  and  animated  by  gospel  promiseSy 
bearing  in  abundance  the  firuits  of  righteoufl- 
ness,  and  prepared,  when  the  period  of  di6 
great  and  final  harvest  cometh,  for  being  ga- 
thered, in  full  ripeness  and  perfection,  into  tlie 
granary  of  God. 

If,  however,  even  with  respect  to  beauty,  we 
are  thus  constrained  to  give  a  decided  p^efw- 
ence  to  the  fruits  of  righteousness  over  those 
with  which  we  have  been  comparing  them,  their 
superiority,  in  point  of  usefulness,  is  yet  more 
evident.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter are  of  a  very  limited  and  inferior  kind.  It 
is  true,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  a  most 
valuable  gift,  being  essential  to  the  support  of 
our  animal  existence.  It  is  true,  likewise,  that 
they  are  productive  of  much  gratification  to  the 
senses,  and  in  various  ways  indirectly  conducive 
to  our  happiness.  But  of  how  little  impor- 
tance, comparatively  speaking,  were  animal 
life,  if  separated  from  that  which  is  intellectual 
and  moral !  Who  will  venture  to  avow  that  he 
entertains  such  grovelling  conceptions  of  our 
nature  as  would  lead  him  to  question  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  latter  to  the  former  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  that,  however  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence, the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
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may  be  to  our  subsistence,  the  benefits  di- 
rectly resulting  to  society  from  tbe  exercise 
of  the  moral  virtues  are  incomparably  greater 
and  more  extensive  ?  The  pleasures  derived 
from  the  former  are  periodical,  and,  as  we  may 
say,  momentary,  and,  even  while  they  last,  es- 
sentially inferior  in  their  nature.  Those  attend- 
ant upon  the  latter  are  capable  of  being  made 
our  constant  companions.  They  diffuse  them- 
selves, with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensi- 
ty, perhaps,  over  the  whole  of  our  existence. 
They  are  capable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of 
being  shared,  and  at  the  same  time  increased, 
by  the  exercise  of  sympathy ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  they  are  in  their  nature  inconceivably  supe- 
rior in  point  of  purity  and  elevation. 

Dm^bility  is  another  particular  in  which  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  will  be  found  to  surpass 
those  with  which  we  have  been  contrasting 
them.  Their  superiority,  indeed,  in  this  res- 
pect, is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  in- 
finite. The  fruits  of  the  earth,  Uke  the  mortal 
bodies  that  are  sustained  by  them,  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable.  Their  bloom,  and  sweet- 
ness, and  fragrance  exist,  as  it  were,  but  for  a 
moment.  They  grow  and  ripen,  and  if  they  he 
not  speedily  consumed,  vanish.  At  best  they 
serve  but  a  tojuporarj'  purpose,  and  are  known 
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no  longer.  Not  so  the  fruits  of  righteoosness. 
Their  beauty  and  value  are  perpetually  increas- 
ing. Imperishable  as  the  plant  that  bean 
them,  they  will  not  merely  adorn  it  during  its 
existence  here,  enduring  without  injury  all  the 
frosts  and  storms  to  which  they  may  be  exposed 
in  so  ungenial  a  climate,  but  when  it  shall  be 
transplanted  at  last  to  a  more  fertile  soil  and  a 
milder  region,  they  will  derive  from  the  change 
increased  vigour  and  luxuriance,  and  continue 
•to  beautify  it  thoughout  eternity. 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  nature 
and  value  of  those  fruits  of  righteousness,  with 
which  the  apostle  prays  that  the  Christians  at 
Philippi  may  be  filled,  it  will  only  be  in  our 
power  to  subjoin  a  remark  or  two,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  origin  and  destination. 

With  reference  to  their  origin,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  that 
they  are  by  Jesus  Christ :  which,  says  he,  are 
by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 
We  are  here  reminded  of  the  propriety  of  regard- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  as,  in  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant  sense,  the  author  and  source  of  all  those 
graces  and  virtues  that  adorn  the  characters  of 
his  genuine  disciples.  Nor  will  Christians  in 
general,  and  least  of  all  those  who  are  the  most 
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sincere  in  the  profession,  and  earnest  in  the  im- 
provement of  Christianity,  feel  inclined  to  dis- 
pute the  claim  here  advanced  on  behalf  of  their 
Master.  To  him,  unquestionably,  as  the  dimiely- 
commissioned  communicator  of  religious  know- 
ledge, we  are  immediately  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceptB  and  e\ample  that  guide,  the  motives  that 
influence,  and  the  hopes  that  animate  us.  To 
him,  therefore,  under  the  great  Being  who  gave 
him  bis  commission,  and  qualified  him  for  the 
effectual  execution  of  it,  may,  whatever  good 
principles  we  possess,  and  whatever  virtues  we 
,  exhibit,  with  the  utmost  propriet)'  be  ascribed. 


Finally,  my  brethren,  with  respect  to  the  des- 
tination of  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  the  apostle 
describes  them  as  being  to  the  glory  and  praise 
of  God.  And,  unquestionably,  there  is  a  sense, 
and  that  a  most  important  one,  in  which  the 
IMvine  glory  is  promoted  by  them.  By  this,  said 
Jesus,  after  having  compared  himself  to  a  vine 
and  his  disciples  to  the  branches,  "  by  this  is  my 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  The 
addition  of  glory  spoken  of  in  these  instances  as 
Imparted  to  the  Deitj',  must  evidently  be  under- 
stood as  merely  relative  to  his  creatures.  Con- 
ridered  in  itself,  the  Divine  glory  can  admit  of 
no  increase.  It  is  infinite  and  unchangeable. — 
Ru- otherwise, howe'ter,  is  it  with  the  praise  and 
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glory  ascribed  to  the  Creator  by  the  members  of 
his  hmnan  family.  This  is^  in  all  cases,  extreme 
ly  inadequate,  and  is  liable  to  constant  yariatioiUL 
So  far,  therefore,  as  this  is  concerned,  the  DiviAe 
glory  is  constantly  susceptible  of  increase.  Now 
from  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  from  many 
others,  we  learn  that  the  glory  of  God  is  most 
effectually,  and  indeed  can  only  be,  promoted 
amongst  his  creatures  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
fruits  of  righteousness.  By  this  means  it  can  be 
promoted,  for  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  declared  by  the  apostle 
in  the  text  to  be  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God* 

Here,  then,  my  brethren,  let  us  pause.  A 
purer  or  more  dignified  motive  cannot  influenoe 
the  human  mind  than  that  here  presented  to  us. 
Let  us,  then,  endeavour  that,  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  lives,  it  may  exert  its  due  influenoe 
upon  our  conduct.  Let  us  labour,  with  increased 
diligence,  that  we  may  be  ^^  filled  with  the  fruits 
of  righteousness ;"  and  thus  "  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  God's.** 

May  He  assist  our  humble  efforts,  and  to  Hi? 
name  be  all  praise  and  dominion  for  everw-^ 
Amen. 


SERMON  XIV. 


THB  PURIFYING  INPLUBNCB  OF  FAITH. 


A0T8.  XV.,  9. 
Pwnfymg  ikekr  kewrti  byjmtk. 

Thbbb  words  form  a  part  of  what  Peter  is  repre- 
sented  as  having  said  to  the  apostles  and  elders 
who  were  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  met  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  convert- 
ed Gentiles  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  Jews  looked  upon  all  who  did 
not  conform  to  this  law  as  unclean.  Peter,  how- 
ever, had  been  taught  by  the  vision,  which  pre- 
ceded, as  you  will  recollect,  his  visit  to  Come- 
liufl,  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  should  no 
longer  call  any  man  common  or  unclean ;  and 
the  result  of  that  visit,  distinguished  as  it  had 
been  by  the  communication  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  converted  Gentiles,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  coining  to  a  satisfactory  decision 
upon  the  present  question.  To  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  therefore,  the  apostle  directs  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  and  on  it  he  grounds 
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his  opinions.  ^'  God,''  says  he,  "who  knoweth  the 
hearts,  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy 
Spirit,  even  as  he  did  unto  us;  and  put  no  differ- 
ence between  us  and  them,  purifymg  or  maMng 
clean  their  hearts  by  faith,"  You  will  observe 
here,  that  the  apostle  is  marking  the  distinction 
between  moral  and  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  former  alone  is 
regarded  by  God  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
Paul,  as  you  will  recollect,  had  cx)me  up  with 
Bamabus  to  this  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Gen- 
tile Christians ;  and  you  will  find  him  taking  up 
the  same  idea,  and  enlarging  upon  it,  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
last  two  verses  of  which  might  have  been  intendr 
ed  as  a  comment  upon  our  text : — ^*  For  he  is  not 
a  Jew,**  says  that  apostle,  "who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  obtward  in 
the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly, 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spi- 
rit, and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men  but  of  God.**  Setting  aside,  however,  the 
immediate  reference  of  the  text  to  the  contro- 
versy then  agitated,  it  will  very  naturally  lead 
us  to  consider  faith  as  the  means  made  use  of 
by  the  Almighty  for  purifying  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  belief 
exerts  a  constant  influence  upon  conduct,  an 
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influence  which  is  more  or  less  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  felt  importance  of  the  truths  be- 
lieved, and  to  the  weight  of  evidence  by  which 
they  ore  established.  We  say  their  felt  impor- 
tance, because  experience  too  plainly  proves, 
that  men  may  believe  the  most  important  truths, 
and  yet,  through  inattention,  and  too  often 
through  wilful  and  obstinate  inattention,  may 
Temain  insensible  to  their  importance.  We  see 
men  every  day  pursuing  plans,  and  engaging  in 
enterjirizes,  which  they  are  led  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others,  or  perhaps  by  mere 
theory,  to  believe  likely  to  turn  out  advantage- 
ous to  them.  A  man  will  not  hesitate  to  banish 
himself  from  his  native  country,  and  to  sacrifice 
a  thousand  early,  and  perhaps  tender  associa- 
tions, provided  he  has  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  means  of  profit,  or  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
may  be  enjoyed  to  greater  perfection  in  another 
hemisphere.  If  we  believe  complete  and  un- 
shackled liberty  of  conscience  to  be  favourable 
to  the  acquisition  of  religious  truth,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  beheve  the  latter  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  human  happiness,  or  even  if, 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  too  many,  without 
any  very  strong  attachment  to  religious  truth, 
er  to  anything  else  connected  with  reUgion,  we 
only  believe  unlimited  mental  liberty  to  be  im- 
portant in  a  poUtical  point  of  view,  such  a  belief 
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might  be  expected  to  lead  to  that  to  which  it  has 
led,  namely,  an  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  hold  it,  so  decided  and  unanimoua^ 
that  no  patriotic  or  even  prudent  statesman  cao 
be  justified  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  We  mi^t 
trace,  were  it  necessary,  the  influence  which  be- 
lief is  constantly  exerting  upon  all  the  actions  cxf 
men  from  the  most  minute  to  the  most  momen- 
tous, but  it  is  an  influence,  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  no  reflecting  mmd  can  faU 
to  be  satisfied.  To  make  known  to  them  truths 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested,  to  establish 
those  truths  by  sufficient,  evidence,  and  to  point 
out  clearly  to  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  those  truths 
and  their  own  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  is 
the  most  suitable,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual, 
way  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  rational  and 
accountable  beings.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
it  is  the  very  method  which  the  Almighty  has 
been  pleased  to  employ  to  purify  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  and  more  exalted  happiness.  He 
makes  their  belief  of  certain  important  truths, 
established  by  evidence  sufficient,  if  duly  attend- 
ed to,  to  satisfy  at  least  the  generality  of  minds, 
and  the  diligent  regulation  of  their  conduct,  in 
conformity  with  this  belief,  the  means  of  im> 
proving  their  characters,  and  of  qualifying  them 
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&r  a  blessed  immortality.  By  this  mighty  moral 
influence  it  was  that  he  purified  the  hearts  of 
4he  early  converts,  whether  Jews  or  gentiles ; 
hy  this,  my  hrethren,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault, 
he  is  now  purifying  our  hearts ;  and  hy  tliis  he 
iriE  continue  to  purify  the  hearts  of  a  continu- 
ally increasing  number  of  his  rational  offspring, 
imtil  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  even  as  the  waters  co- 
irer  the  channels  of  the  sea. 

•  We  shall  endeavour  at  present,  fii-st,  to  point 
eut  the  evident  tendency  of  what  we  beUeve  to 
be  the  genuine  doctrines  of  revealed  reUgion  to 
purify  the  heart ;  secondly,  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  particulars  which  characterize 
these  doctrines,  and  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  others,  which  we  beUeve  to  be 
q)urious ;  and,  thirdly,  to  urge  you  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  which  may  seem  to 
•rise  from  the  preceding  considerations. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  that 
vhich  manifestly  entitles  every  man  who  be- 
lieves in  it  to  the  name  of  Christian,  is  that  of 
the  Messiahship  or  divine  mission  of  Jesus. 
Every  man  who  receives  Jesus  as  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  beheves  the  doctrines  which  he  con- 
oeives  him  to  have  taught,  and  endeavours  to 
f2 
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obey  the  precepts  which  he  conceives  him  to 
have  delivered,  may  lay  claim  to  the  title  ci 
Christian,  and  ought  to  have  his  claim  admit- 
ted. He  may  at  least  expect  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  our  Lord's  assertion,  that  ^^  he  that  is 
not  against  him  is  for  him.**  It  is  manifestiij 
this  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviomfs 
mission  which  prepares  the  way  for  believing 
his  doctrines,  obejring  his  precepts  and  imitat- 
ing his  example.  Of  the  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  a  belief  in  his  doctrines  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  judge  when  we  come  to  consider 
them  more  particularly;  but  who  will  deny 
that  the  consciousness  of  being  under  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  his  precepts  and  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, is  likely  to  exert  a  purifying  influence 
upon  the  human  heart  ?  Surely,  my  friends,  if 
ever  there  were  precepts  calculated  at  once,  by 
their  plainness  and  their  purity,  to  make  men 
virtuous,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  example 
whose  perfection,  and  majesty,  and  loveliness 
seemed  likely  to  captivate  their  hearts,  and  win 
them  to  the  imitation  of  it,  those  precepts  and 
that  example  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  foundation  of  this  belief  in  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus  is  laid  in  well  attested 
miracles  ;  and  once  established,  it  furnishes  us 
with  an  original  and  independent  proof  of  the 
existence,  perfections  and  providence  of  God^ 
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df  the  forgiveness  of  sin  upon  repentance,  and 
of  a  future  state  of  impartial  retribution ;  which 
three  genuine  and  important  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity wiU  appear,  upon  examination,  to  hare 
an  evident  and  powerful  tendency  to  purify  the 
hearts  of  all  who  believe  them. 

And,  first,  let  us  see  how  far  the  views  which 
Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to  take  of  the  Almigh- 
tf  are  calculated  to  produce  this  effect.  They 
were  instructed  to  regard  God  as  a  Being  every- 
where present,  acquainted  with  their  most  se- 
cret thoughts,  as  well  as  with  their  words  and 
actions ;  so  holy  that  he  cannot  look  upon  sin 
of  liny  kind  without  a  degree  of  disapprobation 
proportioned  to  its  magnitude ;  so  good  and 
merciful,  that  he  waiteth  to  be  gracious,  and 
smiles  upon  every  sincere  effort  after  better 
obedience.  Look  upon  these  views  of  God,  my 
friends,  I  beseech  you,  with  an  impartial  and 
scrutinizing  eye ;  examine  them  closely ;  turn 
diem  over  and  over  in  yomr  minds,  and  say 
whether  you  can  conceive  of  anything  better 
adapted  than  they  appear  to  be  to  cherish  and 
promote  purity  of  heart  and  conduct.  Do  you 
not  feel  that  every  one  who  sincerely  believes 
and  habitually  entertains  these  views  of  God 
must  be  the  better  for  it  ?  The  ideas  which  we 
have  been  instructed  by  the  same  great  teacher 
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to  entertain  of  His  providence  must  contribute 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  We  are  taught  to 
conceive  of  Him  as  not  only  present  every- 
where, but  as  ever]rwhere  active^  as  upholding 
and  directing  all  things^  so  that  no  event  can 
take  place  without  his  permission,  and  so  as,  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  at  leasts 
to  make  virtue,  even  here,  productive  of  hap- 
piness, and  vice  of  misery.  We  can  form  no. 
idea  of  anything  better  calculated  to  purify  the 
heart  than  such  awakening  and  impressive,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  such  cheering  and  attractive 
views  of  the  Divine  character.  It  is  not,  sure- 
ly, the  fault  of  Christianity,  if  its  professors, 
are  so  frequently  found  disobeying  the  conir 
mands  of  God,  and  treating  him  with  disres- 
pect and  impiety,  indulging  themselves  in  the 
unlawful  gratification  of  their  appetites,  or 
treating  their  fellow-creatures  with  injustice  or 
Unkindness.  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  Christi- 
anity, which,  after  having  laid  before  them 
such  a  description  of  the  Divine  character,  calls 
upon  them  to  be  ^^  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children." 

But,  secondly,  the  important  and  delightful 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  upon  repent- 
ance, is  not  without  contributing  its  share  towards 
the  great  work  of  the  purification  of  the  heart 
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This  doctrine,  by  which  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
to  forsake  the  error  of  his  way,  hy  a  promise  of 
the  full  and  free  pardon  of  his  past  offences,  gives 
to  every  indiWdual,  as  it  were,  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  tlie  amiable  and  paternal  character 
of  God,  and,  by  so  doing,  ought  to  awaken  the 
liveUest  gratitude,  and  to  furnish  the  moat 
powerful  motive  to  future  obedience.  We  must 
all  be  sensible,  my  Christian  friends  and  breth- 
ren, that  we  are  sinners,  that  we  have  too  fre- 
quently and  too  flagrantly  disobeyed  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  neglected  our  duty.  Yet  is 
this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  Divine  mercy 
ever  springing  for  ns.  The  banner  of  heavenly 
love  still  floats  above  the  gospel  citadel.  Wliich 
way  soever  we  tarn  ourselves,  and  however  far 
we  may  have  wandered  from  the  path  of  ATrtue, 
wad  in  whatever  distant  and  deserted  region  of 
»n  and  sensuality  we  may  find  ourselves,  we 
see  still  before  us,  if  we  will  not  close  our 
eyes  upon  them,  the  same  paternal  countenance 
and  the  same  extended  arms  of  mercy,  and  we 
hear  the  same  mild,  though  upbraiding  voice, 
continually  exclaiming  to  us,  "  turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  why  will  ye  die,"  unthinking,  perishing  sin- 
ners ?  Can  we  know  this  to  be  so,  and  not  feel 
grateful  for  it  f  Can  we  bear  the  idea  of  thus 
perpetually  slighting  and  spurning  the  richest 
and  the  tenderest  offers  of  mercy  ?     What  a 
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monster  must  he  be  who  ean  be  proof  agoiiiBt 
the  a£Fectionate  and  persevering  solicitations  of 
so  good  and  gracious  a  parent  ?  He  must  surely 
relent  at  last.  He  will  rush  to  his  father*s  arms 
with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  length  c^ 
his  absence  a^d  to  the  completeness  of  his  alien-^ 
ation^  and  with  a  love  such  as  ought  to  be  ex- 
cited by  affection  so  deep  and  mercy  so  bound* 
less. 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  impar- 
tial retribution  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a  power- 
ful effect  in  purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  it.  By  the  expression  "  impartial  retri- 
bution,'* which  we  have  here  employed,  we 
merely  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  anything 
arbitrary,  such  as  the  existence  of  "peculiar  fein 
vourites  of  heaven,  or  predestined  victims  of 
Divine  vengeance,  and  to  express  our  adherence 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  men  shall  be  re- 
warded or  punished  according  to  then*  works. 
It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
eternal  life  and  happiness  must  be  looked  upon 
by  all  who  hope  to  obtain  it,  much  more  in  the 
light  of  a  gift  than  of  a  reward,  since  a  life  of 
undeviating  obedience,  much  less  of  such  obe- 
dience as  the  best  of  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
papng,  could  never  entitle  us  to  an  hour,  much 
less  to   an   eternity  of  happiness,  beyond  the 
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frave.  No  man  can  question  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  Lord's  injunction  to  his  disciples, — 
I  "  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  have  done  all  those 
I  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  we  are 
Unprofitahle  servants,"  This  awful  sanction  of 
I  a  day  of  judgment  hereafter,  by  which  Jesus 
I  was  empowered  to  enforce  his  precepts,  appeals 
directly  to  that  motive  which,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  is  more  powerful  than 
any  other,  self-interest.  The  appeal  which  it 
makes  to  tins  motive  is  so  strong  that,  antece- 
'  dently  to  experience,  every  man  would  pro- 
nounce it  irresistible.  Eternal  Ufe  and  happi- 
ness is  a  possession  so  unspeakably  valuable  in 
i  itself,  and  one  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  appear  so  desirable  to  those  who,  short  as 
this  life  is,  value  it  so  highly,  and  chequered 
I  and  imperfect  as  its  happiness  is,  are  so  loath  to 
leave  it,  that  the  hope,  not  to  say  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  it,  might  readily  have  been  thought 
sufficient  to  restrain  any  man  from  vice,  and  to 
win  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  prospect  of  severe  and  lasting  punish- 
ment being  attendant  upon  sin,  we  have  mo- 
tives for  endeavouring  to  purify  our  hearts,  than 
which  we  shall  find  some  difficulty  in  imagining 
any  stronger,  consistently  with  the  maintenance 
of  our  moral  responsibility.  By  placing  before 
U8  rewards    and   punishments,   which,  though 
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^eat,  are  yet  distant^  being  separated  from  api 
by  the  grave,  and  having  their  seene  laid  in  & 
new  and  unknown  state  of  existence,  the  Al^ 
mighty  has  left  the  more  room  for  the  exerdse 
of  faith,  and  for  the  praetiee  of  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  virtue.  That  some  such  purposes 
as  these  are  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  arrangement,  we  may  gather  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  this  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ^'  for  we 
are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet 
hope  for  ?  but  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not^ 
then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it** ;  as  well 
as  from  the  answer  which  our  Lord  returned  to 
the  incredulous  Thomas,  ^  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  has  believed :  blessed 
are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved." Notwithstanding,  however,  that  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  ignorant  as  we  are  of 
their  precise  nature,  and  indeed  of  almost 
every  particular  respecting  them,  must  be  ad- 
mitted, for  wise  purposes  nq  doubt,  not  to  be 
brought  before  us  with  a  vividness  quite  so 
great  as  we  may  feel  inclined  to  conjecture  that 
they  might  have  been,  their  magnitude  and 
certainty  united,  are  still  quite  sufficient  to 
make  them  a  most  powerful  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  of  purifying  the  human  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  entail  upon  all  who 
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treat  them  with  indifference  or  neglect,  a  fear- 
ful responsibihty.  Will  any  man  pretend  to  say, 
that  if,  after  all,  these  rewards  and  punish- 
ments should  turn  out  not  to  be  merely  imagin- 
ary, but  should  be  bestowed  or  inflicted  here- 
after, precisely  upon  the  principles  upon  which 
Christ  has  declared  that  they  shall  be,  he  him- 
self will  have  been  taken  by  surprise  ?  Will 
any  one  venture,  in  this  case,  to  plead  igno- 
rance as  an  apology  for  inattention ;  or  if  he 
should  venture,  in  his  discomfiture  and  despair, 
to  mingle  this  miserable  excuse  with  that  of  those 
who  shall  say,  "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hun- 
gered, or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or 
sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto 
thee  ?"  is  he  so  infatuated  as  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  attended  to  ?  Alas,  no  !  The  gates  of 
mercy  will  be  closed  upon  him,  and  he  will  be 
cast,  and  justly  cast,  as  men  and  angels  and 
his  own  conscience  will  testify,  like  the  unpro- 
fitable servant  "  into  outer  darkness :  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 


Having  thus  pointed  out  the  docrines,  by 
means  of  which,  combined  with  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Jesus,  the  Almighty  is  carrying 
on  the  great  work  of  purifying  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  display  their  tendency 
to  produce  this  effect,  we  come,  secondly,  to 
G  2 
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direct  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
,which  characterize  these  doctrines,  and  hj 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  others  which 
we  believe  to  be  spurious.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  at  present  with  merely  mentioning 
these  particulars.  The  first  is,  that  of  those 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  which 
your  attention  has  now  been  directed,  there  is 
not  one  which  appears  in  the  least  degree  revolt^ 
ing  to  reason.  Now^  since  reason  and  revela- 
tion have  unquestionably  the  same  origin,  being 
both  the  gifts  of  God  to  his  creatures,  it  is  na- 
tural for  us  to  expect  that  there  will  be  no  very 
striking  inconsistency  between  them,  and  in 
this  expectation  it  is  satisfactory  not  to  be  dis*- 
appointed.  A  second  consideration,  and  one 
which  is  no  less  gratifying,  is,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  does  not  harmonize  com* 
pletely  with  natural  religion.  The  God  of  na^ 
ture  and  of  revelation  being  the  same,  we 
might  expect  this ;  and  we  have  reason  to  re* 
joice  that  they  do,  in  fact,  blend  so  beautifully, 
and  form  by  their  union  a  system  of  faith  and 
a  code  of  morality  which  are,  in  every  respect, 
so  well  worthy  of  our  grateful  adoption,  and  of 
our  implicit  obedience.  The  third  particular 
deserving  of  notice,  as  connected  with  the  doo^ 
trines  now  brought  before  you,  is,  that  every 
one  of  them  is  susceptible  of  a  most  important 
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practical  application.  They  are  all,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  directly  and  powerfully  in- 
strumental in  accompUshing  the  great  end  of 
all  revelation,  namely,  the  purification  of  the 
heart  by  faith.  Were  the  truth  of  doctrines 
to  be  at  all  estimated  by  submitting  them  to 
any  one  of  the  three  tests  now  referred  to,  what 
ravages  would  be  made  in  some  popular  systems 
of  divinity! 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  urge  you  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  which  may  seem  to 
arise  from  the  preceding  considerations.  And 
here,  my  fellow  Christians,  a  very  serious  in- 
quiry must  present  itself  to  every  one  of  us, 
namely,  how  far  the  great  end  of  Christianity 
has  been  answered  in  our  case,  how  far  our 
hearts  have  been  piuified  by  faith.  There  are, 
perhaps,  some  amongst  us  who  are  conscious  to 
themselves  of  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  who  well  know  that, 
so  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  its  pre- 
cepts are  little  else  than  a  dead  letter.  They  are 
conscious,  perhaps,  that  they  make  no  exertion  to 
imbibe  its  spirit,  or  to  carry  its  principles  and 
its  motives  with  them  into  common  life,  so  as 
to  make  them  better  men  and  better  members 
of  society ;  and  yet  they  must  be  well  aware, 
that,  without  this,  professions  of  religion  are  a 
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mere  mockery,  a  shadow  without  the  substance. 
Whether  there  be  any  such  amongst  us  or  not, 
there  is  not  one  in  whom  the  work  of  purifica- 
tion can  be  supposed  to  be  complete,  nor  one, 
consequently,  who  is  not  called  upon  to  endea- 
vour to  carry  it  on  vigorously.  LiCt  us  endea- 
vour, then,  my  Christian  friends  and  brethren, 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  these  important  doctrines,  and  not  only 
so,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  connection  be- 
tween our  faith  and  our  practice,  that  the  work 
of  God  may  be  perfected  in  us^  that  our  hearts 
may  be  piuified  by  faith,  and  that  we  may  be 
thus  gradually  prepared  for  a  happy  entrance 
into  His  everlasting  kingdom,  through  his  infi- 
nite and  unmerited  grace  and  mercy,  made 
known  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. 


SERMON  XV. 


PURITY  OP  HBART. 


Matthkw  v.,  8. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  m  heart,  for  they  ihail  see  God, 

How  few  are  there  amongst  us^  my  brethren, 
who  act  as  if  they  understood  these  words  of 
our  divinely  inspired  teacher !  How  few  that 
endeavour  constantly  to  mamtain  purity  of 
heart,  as  well  as  of  life  and  conversation !  And 
yet,  is  there  one  amongst  us,  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, who  will  venture  to  deny,  even  in  thought, 
the  existence  of  a  God,  who  searcheth  the 
heart  ?  How  can  we  be  so  infatuated  as  to  sup- 
pose that  an  omniscient  God  will  accept  of  a 
homage  which  is  merely  external!  LiCt  us, 
then,  delay  no  longer  seriously  to  examine  how 
iar  we  have  been  hitherto  deceiving  ourselves 
upon  this  subject  Let  us  impartially  inquire 
what  claims  we  can  venture  to  lay  to  the  bless- 
ing here  pronounced  upon  the  pure  in  heart. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the  text  as  though 
they  had  now  for  the  first  time  reached  our 
ears,  and  endeavour  to  derive  from  them  that 
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practical  instruction  which,  when  received  with 
candour  and  humility,  and  applied  with  dili- 
gence, integrity  and  perseverance,  may  be  ex- 
pected, under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  assist  us 
in  our  preparation  for  another  and  a  better 
world.  "  Blessed,**  said  Jesus,  "  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Let  us  attend,  first,  to  the  character  des- 
cribed by  our  Lord,  and,  secondly,  to  the  re- 
ward annexed  to  the  possession  of  it 

The  heart  must  be  understood  here,  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  represent 
the  supposed  source  of  all  our  thoughts,  as  well 
as  feelings.  Purity  of  heart,  then,  implies  the 
absence  not  merely  of  every  bad  passion  and 
unlawful  desire,  but  likewise  of  all  such  evil 
thoughts  and  impure  imaginations  as  are  likdy 
to  lead  to  them. 

And,  first,  my  fellow  Christians,  let  us  be 
careful  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  habitual  indulgence  of  any  uncha- 
ritable thoughts  or  rancorous  passions  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  purity  of  heart.  His  heart 
cannot  be  clean  in  the  sight  of  God  who  hates, 
or  envies,  or  despises  a  fellow  creature.  To  de- 
sire to  revenge  injuries,  however  unprovoked 
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they  may  have  been,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  their  magnitude ;  to  wish  ill  to  a  fellow 
creature,  however  unaraiable,  or  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  humblest  of  our  brethren, 
is  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  heart.  Let  us  be 
ready,  my  brethren,  at  all  times  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  regulation  of  our  own  conduct ; 
and  let  us  learn  to  pronounce  an  unbending 
judgment  upon  the  maxims  of  the  world,  when 
we  see  them  running  counter  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel.  What  claim  can  he  lay  to  purity 
of  heart  who  dares,  in  compliance  with  a  bar- 
barous and  bloody  custom,  and  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  precepts  of  Him  whose  disciple  he 
folsely  professes  to  be,  to  ^m  at  taking  away 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  ?  What  shall  we 
tey  of  his  purity  of  heart  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  love  and  peace,  undertakes  an  en- 
terprise which  he  has  reason  to  expect  can 
never  be  accomplished  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  blood  of  thousands  ?  Oh,  for  a  voice  that 
could  carry  the  precepts  of  Jesus  to  the  ears  of 
princes,  and  make  them  as  anxious  to  cherish 
mutual  affection,  and  to  promote  happiness,  as 
tiiey  have  ever  been  found  to  be  to  gratify  re- 
Tenge  and  pride,  and  to  erect  upon  the  bodies 
of  prostrate  nations  new  monuments  to  their 
ambition !  Wliat  jjretensions  can  they  make 
to  purity  of  heart,  the  violence  of  whose  party 
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feeling  makes  them  hail  with  delight  the  disco- 
very of  a  new  means  of  galling  and  oppressing 
a  portion  of  their  countrymen,  and  who  can  see 
nothing  admirable,  respectable,  or  even  tolera^ 
ble  in  those  whose  opinions  upon  religious  or 
political  subjects  differ  from  their  own  ?  ¥^hat 
claim,  alas,  my  Christian  friends  and  brethren, 
can  any  of  us  make  to  piuity  of  heart  whilst  so 
many  uncharitable  judgments,  and  bad  feelingly 
and  unsocial  passions,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
too  frequent  and  easy  access  to  our  bosoms  ? 
If  we  wish  to  be  numbered  with  the  pure  in 
heart,  we  must  learn  to  curb  our  passions ;  we 
must  take  the  yoke  of  Jesus  upon  us ;  we  must 
be  meek  and  patient,  forgiving  and  benevoleiit. 

But,  secondly,  the  indulgence  of  unlawful 
desires  or  impure  ima^nations  is  no  less  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  character  described  in  the  text. 
To  cherish,  or  even  to  tolerate  in  our  minds,  the 
desire  of  anything  which  there  is  no  possibility, 
or  even  reasonable  probability,  of  our  attaining, 
consistently  with  the  laws  of  God,  is  to  impair 
the  purity  of  the  heart.  His  heart,  therefore,  ia 
not  clean  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  covets  the 
property  of  another.  The  very  contemplation 
of  an  act  of  dishonesty,  if  the  idea  be  not  in^ 
stantly  rejected  with  disgust,  is  sufficient  to 
sully  the  purity  of  the  Christian.     Are  there 
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none  amongst  us,  my  brethren,  who  feel  con- 
adous  that  their  claim  to  purity  of  heart  might, 
with  too  much  justice,  be  disputed  on  this 
ground  ?  Are  we  all  possessed  of  such  unbend- 
mg  integrity,  so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  stooping  to  dishonest  practices, 
and  to  shrink  with  disgust  even  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  fraud  ?  Those  who  are  not,  must 
be  content  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  purity  of  heart.  Most  particularly, 
however,  did  our  Lord  mean  to  exclude  from 
the  denomination  of  the  ^'  pure  in  heart,**  all 
such  as  suffer  themselves  habitually  to  desire 
the  unlawful  gratification  of  appetite,  and  vo- 
luntarily cherish  such  imhallowed  desires,  by 
giving  free  scope  to  their  wanton  and  licentious 
imaginations.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and 
more  especially  of  the  young,  to  aim  at  main- 
taining an  unsullied  purity  of  heart  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  thoughts  cannot  be  too  cautiously 
guarded.  In  early  life  we  should  shun  impurity 
like  poison.  Licentiousness  of  imagination 
cannot  fail  to  make  us  miserable,  if  it  do  not 
plunge  us  into  crime.  Most  of  all,  then,  my 
brethren,  must  we  labour  diligently  to  cleanse 
ourselves,  as  the  apostle  says,  from  all  filthiness 
both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  if  we  aspire 
to  a  place  amongst  the  ^^  pure  in  heart.**  Let 
us  consider  each  for  himself,  as  in  the  presence 
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of  a  heart-seardiing  God,  how  far  we  have  hi- 
therto heen  successful  in  preserving/  in  this 
most  important  particular,  our  purity  of  heart 
To  encourage  or  constrain  us  to  self-examina- 
tion, and  to  assist  us  in  the  exercise  of  it,  iff 
one  great  end  of  the  religious  exercises  to 
which  the  return  of  this  sacred  day  invites  us  i 
and  could  we  but  prevail  upon  ourselves  regu- 
larly and  faithfully  to  avail  ourselves  of  them, 
and  more  particularly  to  discharge  that  impor- 
tant duty,  we  might  find  reason,  perhaps,  to 
join  vrith  the  Psahnist  in  the  grateful  declara- 
tion, that  '^  a  day  spent  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord,  is  better  than  a  thousand."*  How  far, 
then,  my  brethren,  has  each  of  us  hitherto 
been  successful  in  keeping  his  heart  pure? 
How  far  have  we  even  endeavoured,  nay, 
wished  to  exclude  every  unchaste  and  licentious 
idea  from  our  minds  ?  Are  we  not  rather  charge- 
able vdth  having,  in  too  many  cases,  suffered 
ourselves,  by  a  thousand  artifices,  to  encourage 
them  ?  And  shall  we,  imder  such  circumstan- 
ces, dare  to  lay  claim  to  purity  of  heart  ?  Or 
shall  we  endeavour  to  screen  ourselves  from 
censure  by  ascribing  whatever  impurity  of  heart 
we  may  be  conscious  of  to  the  original  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  ?  Vain  and  presumptuous 
plea!  We  know  too  well,  my  friends,  that 
though  it  may,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
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ascribed  to  a  natiire  originally  imperfect,  and, 
therefore,  to  God,  who  made  it  so,  and  though 
it  may  have  been  increased,  perhaps,  by  educa- 
tion and  confirmed  by  the  state  of  society,  the 
corruption  is,  after  all,  to  be  ascribed  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  ourselves ;  to  our  in- 
dolence, carelessness  and  obstinacy ;  to  our  ne- 
glect of  opportunities  of  improvement,  and 
contemptuous  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law. 
We  know,  too,  that  for  all  this  we  are  answer- 
able. We  live,  indeed,  imder  a  dispensation  of 
grace.  Thanks  be  to  God,  a  merciful  pardon  is 
o£Fered  to  us,  as  disciples  of  Jesus.  But,  my 
friends,  are  we  in  a  condition  to  receive  this 
pardon  ?  Do  we  wish  to  receive  it  ?  Are  we 
really  sensible  of  guilt,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
trition, earnest  in  our  desires  after  amendment  ? 
If  we  be,  but  not  otherwise,  the  pardoning 
mercy  of  God  has  been  already  extended  to  us, 
and  we  are  now  called  upon,  as  we  would  avoid 
.felling  into  a  stiU  deeper  condemnation,  dili- 
gentiy  to  exclude  every  imclean  thought  in  fu- 
ture, and  qualify  ourselves,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, for  being  numbered  amongst  the  ^^  pure 
in  heart."* 

We  may  gather,  my  fellow  Christians,  from 
the  preceding  remarks,  some  ideas  respecting 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  our  Lord  refers 
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in  the  text,  and  on  whom  he  pronounces  a 
blessing.  The  ''  pure  in  heart,"  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  those,  and  those  only,  from  whose 
minds  every  imcharitable  thought  and  malig- 
nant passion,  as  well  as  every  unlawful  desire 
and  impure  imagmation,  are  habituaUy  ex- 
eluded.  Let  us  now  attend  a  little,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  to  the  nature  of  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  them. 

Our  Lord  represents  the  blessedness  of  the 
pure  in  heart  as  consisting  in  their  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  vision  of  the  Almighty: 
"  They  shall  see  God.**  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served,  by  a  learned  commentator,  that  though 
it  be  sufficiently  evident  that  our  Lord  here 
means  to  convey  to  his  hearers  a'  strong  im- 
pression of  the  value  of  the  happiness  reserved 
for  the  "  pure  in  heart,**  the  precise  force  of 
the  expression  which  he  employs  is  not  so  ap- 
parent. Every  one  must  perceive  at  once,  that 
the  words  of  Christ  cannot,  in  consistency  with 
either  reason  or  Scripture,  be  understood  lite- 
rally. We  are  led,  both  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  nature,  and  by  the  expressions 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  to  conceive  of  the  Almighty  as  an 
invisible  agent,  as  intelligence  and  power  uni- 
versally diffused.    Let  us  endeavour,  by  a  few 
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remarks^  to  remove,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
flie  difficulties  which  may  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  attach  themselves  to  our  Lord's  expression. 

The  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  an 
intelligent  mind,  on  the  perusal  of  these  words, 
arises  from  their  great  apparent  indefiniteness. 
They  do  not  convey  to  our  minds  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  happiness  re- 
ferred to  by  our  Lord.  Now  a  little  reflection 
may,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  regard  this  very  inde- 
finiteness  as  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  additional  beauty.  Throughout 
flie  striking  and  interesting  passage  from  which 
flie  text  is  taken,  there  is  a  remarkable  corres- 
pondence invariably  preserved  between  the  char- 
racters  described  and  the  kind  of  happiness  or 
distinction  declared  to  belong  to  them.  This 
correspondence  becomes  particularly  interest- 
ing from  the  variety  that  is  introduced  into  it. 
It  were  a  pleasing  occupation  to  trace  it  in 
each  particular  instance,  and  in  all  its  varieties ; 
but  at  present  it  might  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
purpose.  You  will  perceive,  however,  on  an 
inspection  of  the  passage,  that  of  all  the  qua- 
lities there  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  purity  of 
heart  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  indefinite 
in  its  nature,  and  consequently  that  the  re- 
ward assifiiied  to  it,  whilst  proportioned  to  its 
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peculiar  and  transcendent  excellence,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  the  same  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  of  adaptation  that  is  ob- 
servable in  several  other  instances.  After  all, 
though  we  may  not  yet  enter  into  the  full  force 
of  the  expression,  who  can  fail,  even  upon  tiiis 
general  view  of  the  subject,  to  perceive  the 
propriety  of  representing  purity  of  heart  as 
.qualifying  its  possessor  for  entering  into  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  a  God  of  purity  ? 

But  further,  a  Christian  of  cultivated  mind, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  cherish  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  onmipresence  and 
spirituality  of  God,  may  feel,  on  perusing  this 
passage,  surprised,  and  even  shocked,  at  what 
he  may  esteem  the  grossness  of  the  representar 
tion  here  given  of  the  Deity.  We  must  recol- 
lect, however,  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  modes  of  thinking  of  the  people  whom  he 
addressed.  Now  the  idea  of  seeing  the  DeiQr 
in  the  sense  of  beholding  visible  s}rmbols  of  his 
presence,  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Their  sa- 
cred writings  informed  them  that  Jehovah,  their 
God,  had  on  various  occasions  seen  fit  to  grant 
visible  manifestations  of  his  presence  to  their 
fathers.  He  had  appeared  under  di£fierent 
forms  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.    He  had 
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showed  himself  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 
He  had  been  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pil- 
lar of  fire  by  night,  to  guide  his  people  through 
the  wilderness.  He  had  rested  in  a  cloud  of 
^ory  upon  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  subsequently  in  the  temple  built  for  him  by 
Solomon.  He  had  ^ven  to  the  assembled  Is- 
raelites awfiil  manifestations  of  his  presence 
upon  Mount  Sinai ;  and  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  them,  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
their  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  that  he  had 
known  the  Lord  face  to  face.  It  is  questionable, 
indeed,  whether,  in  those  early  times,  without 
such  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, religion  could  have  existed  in  any  other 
£arm  than  idolatry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can- 
not fafl  to  perceive  how  much  less  revolting 
sach  an  idea  as  that  here  suggested  must  have 
i^peared  to  a  Jewish  audience,  than  it  may  to 
some  Christians ;  or,  rather,  how  perfectly  far- 
miliar  and  congenial  with  their  accustomed  hfl(- 
bits  of  thought  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  for- 
mer. 

Bat,  my  friends,  not  only  is  this  expression 
of  our  Lord  free  fr^m  the  imperfections  which 
ibay,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  attach  themselvib  to 
ity  but  if  we  attend  a  little  to  one  or  two  cir- 
eumstances,  to  which  it  contains  an  allusion. 
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we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  of  its  pe- 
culiar propriety  and  beauty.    In  describing  the 
happiness  that  awaited  the  ''  pure  in  hearty?  it 
was  the  object  of  Jesus  to  impress  his  hearers 
with  the  liveliest  conceptions  of  its  greatness 
and  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark^  as 
far  as  possible,  its  suitableness  to  the  virtue 
which  it  was  intended  to  reward.   Observe  how, 
by  two  or  three  striking  allusions  contained  in 
the  expression  under  consideration,  he  contri- 
butes to  the  accomplishment  of  both  these  ends. 
In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East  it  was 
usual  for  monarchs  to  live  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  seclusion  from  their  subjects,  with  the 
exception  of  a  favoured  few,  who  may  have 
been  selected  to  attend  upon  the  royel  person. 
It  is  possible  for  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  so 
ground  down  by  the  degrading  influence  of  des- 
potism, that  to  share  in  the  smiles  of  royBlly 
may  be  regarded  by  him  as  the  summit  of  hap- 
piness ;  and,  in  point '  of  fact,  this  notion  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  very  generally  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries.    To  be  the 
minister  or  favourite  of  a  king,  is  seldom  looked 
upon  as  otherwise  than  an  enviable  distinction; 
and  such  notions  would  naturally  prevail  more 
extensively  the  more  absolute  the  monarch's 
authority,  and  the  more  complete  the  political 
degradation  of  his  subjects.    Our  Lord  naturally 
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and  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  notions 
prevalent  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
fived,  to  convey  the  strongest  possible  impres- 
sion to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  Almigh- 
ty had  been  pleased  to  represent  himself  as 
sttmding  to  his  chosen  people  in  the  relation  of 
their  sovereign,  and  into  the  presence  and  fa- 
Tour  of  this  glorious  and  holy  monarch,  to  be 
admitted  into  which  all  must  regard  as  a  dis- 
tinction infinitely  transcending,  both  in  dig- 
nity and  happiness,  all  earthly  honours,  our 
Lord  here  very  happUy  represents  purity  of 
heart  as  being  the  only  passport.  '^  Happy,*^ 
says  he,  to  his  disciples,  ^^  ape  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.**  They,  and 
they  only,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  presence^ 
and  shall  attend  upon  the  person,  and  shall  en- 
joy the  perpetual  favour  of  the  great  King  of 
Heaven. 

There  is  another  allusion  contained  in  this 
expression  of  our  Lord,  which  will  appear,  if 
possible,  still  more  appropriate  and  beautiful 
than  the  former.  The  key  to  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  word  translated  *^  pure,**  which  might, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  allu- 
sion, perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
"  clean.**  There  seems  here  to  be  an  evident 
reference  to  the  legal  qualifications  necessary 
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for  admittance  into  the  temple^  which  was  oMk 
sidered  by  the  Jews  as  a  ^rpe  of  heaven,  and  in 
which  they  enjoyed  the  visible  s]rmbols  of  CkxTs 
presence.  The  slightest  inattention  to  these 
prescribed  qualifications  was  sufficient  to  ino^ 
pacitate  a  man  for  being  so  mudi  as  a  specta- 


tor of  the  solemn  sendee  at  the  altaor*  ^  Our 
Lord,"*  to  borrow  the  language  of  a.  judioioBa 
critic,*  ^  preserving  the  analogy  betweoii  tike 
two  dispensations,  intimates  that  ckamiiet^  witt 
be  as  necessary  in  order  to  prnnirr  ndmlnnjin 
into  the  celestial  temple  as  into  the  tanestriaL 
But  as  the  privilege  is  inconceivably  higher^  Hm 
qualification  is  more  important.  The  deannMa 
required  is  not  ceremonial  but  moral,  not  of  the 
outward  man,  but  of  the  inward.** 

Having  thus  attempted  to  remove  the  diffip 
cullies  connected  with  this  text  of  scriptuny 
which  might,  at  first  sight,  suggest  themselves 
to  some  minds,  and,  by  noticing  the  aUusiooB 
contained  in  it,  endeavoured  to  faring  it  befoie 
us  in  its  full  strength  and  beauty,  it  remains 
for  us  to  attend  a  little  more  particularly  to  Ae 
]Htu^tical  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  consider 
what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this  exjHmk 
sion  of  our  Lord,  when  stripped  of  these  alliiF- 
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BioiiB,  or,  in  other  words,  what  appropriate  and 
suitable  reward  we  ourselves  are  here  encou- 
n^ed  to  expect,  if  we  be  careful  to  preserve 
OttT  purity  of  heart  in  future. 

To  see  God,  my  fellow  Christians,  since  it 
cannot,  except  in  the  way  of  allusion,  he  un- 
derstood hterally,  must  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  the  closest  and  moat  inti- 
mate communion  with  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  every  shade  of  sin  and 
impurity  must  contribute  to  obstruct  this  com- 
munion, and  cloud  our  spiritual  vision.  What 
man  so  happy  or  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  have 
frequently  felt  an  unwiUingness,  resulting  from 
ft  secret  consciousness  of  guilt,  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  or  even 
so  moch  as  to  admit  the  thought  of  his  exist- 
oice !  Who  has  not  frequently  shrunk  with 
shame,  and  even  with  horror,  from  the  idea  of 
the  presence  of  a  God  of  purity  ?  Have  there 
not  been  times  with  many,  perhaps  with  all  of 
us,  when,  oppressed  beneatli  the  recollection  of 
recent  sin,  we  dared  not  raise  our  hands  or 
eyes  to  heaven  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
when,  had  we  \-entured  to  do  so,  the  bending 
knee  would  have  tottered  beneath  us,  and  the 
faltering  accents  of  supplication  wouhl  have 
died    ujjon  our  lii)s ;     Have  we  not  .suddenlj' 
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thought  of  the  Psahnisf  s  inquiry,  ^^  Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord }  and  who  shall 
stand  in  his  holy  place  ?"*  and  have  not  the  first 
words  of  the  answer,  '^  He  that  hath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,"*  fallen  heavily  upon  our  ears, 
and  choked  our  utterance?  And  what^  my 
fellow  Christians,  has  been  the  reason  of  all 
this  ?  Has  it  not  been,  that  we  had  not  long 
before  experienced  some  moral  defilement? 
Has  it  not  been,  that  sin  had  been  lately  pass- 
ing over  our  souls,  and  had  left  this  withering 
blight  behind  it  ?  Has  it  not  been,  in  a  word, 
thut  we  had  been  forfeiting  the  blessedness  of 
the  "  pure  in  hearf*  ? 

The  more  nearly,  on  the  othet  hand,  we  can 
approach  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  mental 
purity,  the  more  intimate  and  delightful  will  be 
our  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  the  more 
numerous,  as  well  as  brighter  and  moxe  glo- 
rious, the  manifestations  of  his  attributes  which 
we  shall  bepermitted  to  behold.  The  clouds  of  sin 
will  no  longer  shut  out  firom  our  view  the  great 
luminary  of  the  creation.  We  shall  behold  him 
in  all  his  majesty,  and  feel  him  in  all  his  power. 
His  genial  warmth  will  foster  in  our  minds  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  interesting  and  edify- 
ing thoughts  and  of  pious  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings, and  the  whole  face  of  the  moral,  as  well  as 
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qf  the  natural  worlds  will  be  gilded  by  his  beams. 
We  shall  no  longer  ^^  love  the  darkness  rather 
Uian  the  Ught,  because  our  deeds  are  evil."*  In* 
stead  of  shrinking  from  the  Divine  presence^  we 
shall  be  constantly  endeavouring  to  discover  new 
manifestations  of  it.  We  shall  see  God  in  the 
gpk>ries,  and  in  the  beauties  of  external  nature : 
in  its  smiles  and  in  its  terrors.  We  shall  see 
him  in  the  conduct  of  his  providence ;  in  his  fa- 
veuv,  and  in  his  chastisements.  We  shall  see 
him  in  the  pages  of  his  revealed  word,  and  be- 
hold him  gloriously  and  graciously  manifested 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  does  the  bliss- 
ful vision  of  the  Almighty,  reserved  for  the  ^^  pure 
in  heart,"*  terminate  in  this  world.  In  the  society 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  they  shall  experience  a 
Bunre  complete,  as  well  as  more  lasting  enjoyment 
(d  it,  There,  where  the  sun  shall  no  longer  be 
required  to  give  light  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
Bight,  and  where  the  Divine  glory  may  be  mani- 
fested, in  a  way  of  which  we  can  now  form  no 
ccaception,  the  ^'  pure  in  heart""  shall  experience 
H  complete  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour"s  promise, 
and  ^^  see  God""  throughout  eternity. 

Can  we  beUeve  these  things,  my  feUow  Chris- 
tkms,  and  not  be  influenced  by  them  ?  Can  we 
contemplate  these  glorious  rewards,  and  have 
otir  breasts  warmed  by  no  desires  that  we  may 
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be  found  worthy  of  them  ?  Should  they  not 
rather  lead  us  to  resolve  that,  m  future,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  we  will  aim  at  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  degree  of  purity  ?  Should  they  not 
induce  us  diligently  to  employ  eveiy  means  like- 
ly to  assist  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pose? Should  they  not  cause  us  carefully  to 
shun  the  society  of  the  vicious,  and  to  endeavour 
to  derive  as  much  improvement  as  possible  firom 
that  of  the  virtuous  ?  Should  they  not  lead  us 
to  attend  to  the  regulation  of  our  time,  and  iiy 
providing  ourselves  with  a  constant  suoeesakm 
of  useful,  improving,  or  at  least  innoceiit  ofofM- 
pations,  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  cmk 
tagion  of  impiuity  ?  Should  they  not  induce  us 
faithfully  to  employ  the  means  of  grace  oommit- 
ted  to  us— -daily  to  present  oursdves  beforeia 
God  of  purity,  and  drink  of  the  fountain  of  pa^ 
rity  which  he  has  opened  up  to  us  in  his  'word^ 
and  weekly  to  attend  upon  his  courts  in  eompMvy 
with  our  brethren  ?  May  God  enable  tis  all  so 
to  employ  the  several  means  of  grace,  whilBttfaef 
remain  to  us,  that  we  may  be  prepared  at  last  for 
inheriting  his  glorious  promises  !^-^Amen.       > 
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Mattbbw^  XII ,  30. 
Ht  cuw&nd  tmd  mm/,  J  go,  «tr ;  cnu/  weiU  moi. 


TttBSS  words  contain  a  brief  but  yeiy  striking 
dneription  of  the  character  commonly  sustained 
fajr  Ae  Jewish  teachers  of  religion  in  the  time  of 
oar  Lord.  Loud  in  their  professions  of  regard 
to'tlielaw  of  Moses,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous 
taufifeions  by  which  it  had  been  encumbered, 
nd  too  often,  as  it  would  appear,  explained 
wmmy,  and  scrupulously,  and,  indeed,  ostenta- 
tkMfily,  juttentive  to  external  observances,  their 
momi  conduct  is  represented  by  the  Jewish  his- 
tanoi,  Josephus,  as  well  as  by  the  Evangelists, 
at*  having  been  disgracefully  inconsistent  with 
thflir  xirofessions.  Impartial  history  sanctions 
Ike  declaration,  that  they  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  advantages,  characters 
no  less  inconsistent  are  too  common  in  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  any  such 
to  be  found  within  its  pale,  and  still  more,  my 
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friends,  so  long  as  we  are  all  conscious  of  beings 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  chargeable  with  simi- 
lar inconsistency  in  our  own  persons,  it  cannot 
be  superfluous  for  us  to  pursue  seriously  the 
train  of  reflection  suggested  by  the  text. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  more  frequently 
forced  upon*  the  notice  of  all  who  have  the  slight- 
est anxiety  about  their  improvement  in  virtue, 
than  the  difiiculty  of  adhering  steadfastiy  to  good 
resolutions.  ^  Many  are  willing  enough  to  make 
them,  by  whom,  as  their  experience  too  unequi- 
vocally testifies,  they  are  made,  in  most  cajseSy 
only  to  be  broken.  We  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  perceive  what  is  our  duty,  and  sufficient 
love  of  virtue  and  regard  to  the  will  of  God  to 
wish  to  practise  it;  but  we  have  neither  industry 
enough  to  perform  the  task  with  diligence,  nor 
self-denial  enough  to  resist  temptation.  The 
best  of  men,  whose  heart  is  seriously  set  upon 
the  acquisition  of  superior  excellence,  must  be 
content,  whilst  in  this  life,  to  maintain  an  almomt 
continual  warfare.  ^^  The  flesh  liisteth  against 
the  spirit  (as  the  apostle  sbjs),  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh.*"  The  animal  and  intellectual 
parts  of  our  nature  must  be  frequentiy  at  vari- 
ance. Even  if,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, we  resolve  upon  an  unqualified  submission 
to  the  former,  and  lay  ourselves  out  for  gratify- 
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iog  every  sense  and  indulging  every  appetite  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability,  conscience  will  some- 
times speak,  and  that,  too,  with  a  voice  so  loud 
and  piercing,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  inmost 
soul ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  however  great 
may  have  been  a  man's  advances  in  virtue,  his 
senses,  appetites,  and  passions  still  cling  to  him, 
and  demand  perpetual  and  often  painful  efforts 
for  their  restraint  or  subjugation. 


We  should  always  keep  in  mind,  my  friends, 
that  the  state  of  s])iritual  warfare  which  has  been 
referred  to,  is  not  only  the  necessary  result  of 
our  nature,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  but  also  that  it 
is  the  means  made  use  of  by  Providence  to  ac- 
complish our  moral  improvement,  and  to  prepare 
us  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  higher  destination. 
Were  there  no  temptations  to  resist,  no  difficul- 
ties to  surmount,  no  misfortunes  to  endure,  there 
could  be  no  exalted  virtue.  Christianity  has  set 
before  us  the  example  of  one,  who  attained  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  virtue  and  of  glory,  but  not 
without  having  been  made  perfect  through  suf- 
fering ;  and  she  has  taught  us  that  all  who  as- 
pire to  arrive  at  a  similar  elevation,  must  prepare 
themselves  for  drinking,  more  or  less  deeply,  of 
the  same  bitter  cup.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with 
the  body.    The  luxurious  inhabitant  of  cities 
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would  strive  in  vain  to  match  the  strength  voA 
sinew  of  the  sturdy  mountaineer ;  nor  can  the 
man,  however  amiahle  his  disposition,  whom  for- 
tune has  made  her  constant  favourite,  and  who 
has  lived,  as  it  were,  under  a  perpetual  sunshine, 
heprepared  for  enduring  calamities  with  the  same 
meekness  and  constancy  that  religion,  where  it 
has  been  habitually  employed,  must  have  wrought 
into  the  mind  of  the  experienced  sufferer.  The 
same  thing  is  true,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  of 
the  power  of  resisting  temptation.  However 
ardent  the  piety,  or  unsullied  titie  hpnour,  or 
warm  the  benevolent  feelings,  of  an  inexperi- 
enced youth,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  place  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  in  them  which  we  re- 
pose in  the  benevolence,  honour,  and  piety  that 
have  come  from  the  cares,  and  sorrows,  and 
temptations  of  sixty  years,  as  gold  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  now  form  a  crown  of  glory  for  a  head 
upon  which  the  snows  of  age  are  fast  descending. 
Different  minds,  it  is  true,  may  require  very  dif- 
ferent descriptions  and  degrees  of  discipUne,  and 
an  Omniscient  God  is  alone  qualified  to  assign 
to  each  such  a  share  of  temptation  and  suffering 
as  may  most  effectually  promote  his  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  evident,  that  were  such  a  thing 
known  in  this  world  as  a  course  of  uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity,  it  would  be  a  condition  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  develope- 
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ment  of  our  moral  nature ;  that  "  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ;"  and,  consequently, 
that  it  should  be  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer 
of  all  who  feel  a  reasouahle  degree  of  anxiety 
ahout  their  jireparation  for  an  hereafter,  that 
the  Great  Disposer  of  all  things  would  so  order 
the  events  of  life,  as  may  contribute  most,  in 
their  particular  instance,  to  ripen  their  souls  for 
eternity.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  view  of 
the  subject  may  suggest  itself  to  some  minds, 
which,  futile  as  it  may  appear,  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed.  There  does  not  seem, 
it  may  be  said,  if  the  views  which  Christianity 
gives  us  of  our  future  condition  be  correct,  any 
great  object  to  be  answered  by  all  this  supposed 
preparation.  If  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  in- 
vited to  look  forward  be  the  abode  of  unmixed 
happiness,  of  what  use  can  it  be  to  its  destined 
inhabitants  that  they  have  learned  to  endure 
misery  ?  If  it  be  a  place  or  a  state  from  which  the 
wicked  shall  be  excluded,  and,  consequently, 
where  "  they  shall  cease  from  troubling,"  and 
where  harmony  and  love  will  prevail  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  and  where  our  new  and  glorified 
bodies  will  be  for  ever  free  from  the  soUcitations 
of  appetite,  to  what  purpose  shall  we  have  been 
occupied  so  long,  and,  in  many  cases,  so  pain- 
fully, in  the  cultivation  of  such  useless  virtues 
a&  those  of  self  denial  and  self  command  ?   These 
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enquiries^  my  friends,  are  bold :  possibly  some 
may  think  them  presimiptuous.  It  ia^  in 
truth,  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with 
that  candour  and  modesty  to  which  matters,. be- 
lieved to  form  the  subject  of  a  divine  revelatioDy 
are  entitled,  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise 
their  powers  in  the  discussion  of  them.  As  we 
can  never  cease  to  be  of  opinion,  however,  that 
a  religion  which  will  not  bear  to  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  retain  its  influence,  we  shall  endea* 
vour,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  break  the  force  of  this 
objection.  It  is  a  remark,  however,  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that 
considering  the  limited  nature  of  oiur  capacities, 
as  well  as  the  very  meagre  and  indefinite  infor- 
mationcontainedin  scripture  respectingthepar- 
ticulars  of  our  existence  in  a  future  state,  we 
should  be  extremely  cautious  in  our  speculations 
upon  the  subject.  In  order  that  we  should  be 
fit  subjects  for  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
capable  of  perceiving  and  acknowledgmg  the 
Divine  justice  and  mercy  in  the  distribution  of 
them,  we  must  possess,  at  the  resurrection,  a 
pretty  accurate  recollection,  at  least,  of  the  lead- 
ing events  by  which  our  mortal  lives  were  dis-. 
tinguished.  Will  any  one  say  that  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  suffering,  with  such  a  degree 
of  suffering,  at  least,  as  the  most  highly  favour- 
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ed  of  mortals  cannot  pass  through  life  without 
being  exposed  to,  may  not  he  in  the  highest 
degree  useful,  if  not  ahsolutely  necessary,  to- 
wards enahhng  the  righteous  to  comprehend  the 
full  value  of  the  happiness  designed  for  them  ? 
Is  it  not  even  conceivable,  nay,  is  it  not  certain, 
that  the  recollection  of  an  unusual  share  of  suf- 
fering endiu-ed,  and  patiently  endured,  whilst  on 
earth,  will  contribute  to  give  an  additional  zest 
to  uninterrupted  happiness  ?  Again,  what  au- 
thority have  we,  either  from  reason  or  scripture, 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  happiness  of  heaven 
will  be  of  so  indolent  a  character  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  making  any  use  whatever 
of  powers  of  mind  and  body,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  greatly  increased,  instead  of  being  dimi- 
nished? Are  we,  then,  in  that  world  of  bliss 
and  glory,  to  degenerate  into  mere  machines, 
mere  vessels,  as  it  were,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  unceasing  flow  of  happiness  ?  It  was 
not,  surely,  the  intention  of  our  Lord  to  encou- 
rage such  an  idea,  when  he  represented  the  faith- 
ful servant  in  the  parable  as  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  ten  cities.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
retain  in  heaven  the  power  of  acting,  must  we 
not  possess,  hkewise,  the  power  of  injuring  ;  and 
on  what  are  tlie  harmony  and  happiness  of  the 
blessed  society  to  depend,  if  not  on  well-estab- 
lished habits  uf  self-government  on  the  part  of 
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its  members  ?  Where  is  a  fomidation  toJie  dig* 
covered  for  that  unembarrassed  activity^  that  esi^ 
pansive  benevolence,  and  that  elevated  devotion^' 
a  perpetual  union  of  which  may,  perhaps^  maioe 
up  the  most  satisfactory  conception  which  we  can 
form  of  heavenly  happiness,  if  it  be  not  in  fiseU 
ings  of  benevolence  and  devotion  cheaished,  and 
in  habits  of  exertion  and  selfrgovemm^it  fonn* 
ed  by  us,  whilst  in  this  world?  Is  it  notevsn 
very  conceivable,  nay,  is  it  not  highly  probably 
that  the  strength  and  maturity  of  virtue,  acquire 
ed  by  the  frequent  resistance  of  temptation  .and 
endurance  of  suffering,  may  form  one  qualifiror 
tion  for  attaining  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  U10 
celestial  society?  We  see,  then,  my  Mends,  v^iy 
plainly  how  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  which 
we  endure  on  earth,  may  be  instrumental  in  pre^ 
paring  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  increased  happi^ 
ness  hereafter.  They  subject  the  mind  to  a.sa* 
lutary  discipline,  by  which  its  moral  powers  axe 
matured  and  strengthened,  and  it  becomes  qusr 
lified  for  entering  with  vigoiur,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  security,  upon  a  more  enlarged  sphere 
of  action  and  enjoyment.  But  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  had  been  unable  to  perceive  so 
clearly  the  kind  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our 
earthly  trials,  should  we  be  justified  in  rejecting, 
on  this  account,  the  idea  of  their  being  bene- 
ficial?    Tlie  amiable  character  of  the  Divine 
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Being,  as  it  is  made  known  to  us  both  by  nature 
and  revelation,  and,  in  addition  to  tbis,  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  scripture  as  to  the  object  with 
which  virtuous  men  are  permitted  to  suffer,  for- 
bid our  acquiescing  in  any  other  idea.  Shoidd 
we,  then,  reject  a  new  of  the  subject  so  well  sup- 
ported, so  rational,  and  so  consolatory,  in  com- 
pUment  to  our  own  crude  and  short-sighted  ima- 
ginations respecting  futurity  ?  Are  we  never 
introduced  in  childhood  or  in  youth  to  studies 
which  are  extremely  irksome  to  us,  and  of  the 
benefits  Ukely  to  result  from  which  in  after  life 
we  can  form,  if  any,  only  an  extremely  imperfect 
conception  ?  Wljen  will  i)roud  man  leam  to  ac- 
Imowledge,  in  practice,  that  he  is  as  yet  but  ia 
■the  childhood  of  his  being  f  The  objection, 
-therefore,  which  we  have  been  considering,  in 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  appears  unfounded 
and  unreasonable.  We  have  the  most  satisfac- 
■jtory  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  cares,  and 
■Borrows,  and  temptations  of  this  chequered  scene, 
I  ■ve  designed  as  a  discipline  for  heaven ;  and  for 
I  believing  with  the  apostle  that,  when  our  earth- 
ly warfare  is  concluded,  it  will  have  wrought  out 
!  for  us,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  "  a  far  more 
,    exceeding,  even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory." 


Seeing,  then,  my  friends,  that  such  is  to  be  the 
-glorious  result  of  success  in  the  Christian  war- 
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fare,  and  that,  constituted  as  we  are,  our  succett 
must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance  with  which  we  form  and 
fulfil  good  resolutions^  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  our  condition  in  this  res- 
pect ;  if  we  are  conscious  of  frequent  failures  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  them,  and  diligentty 
and  faithfully  to  apply  such  remedies  as  reaaatt 
may  suggest,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  may  ad- 
mit of. 

And  here  an  enquiry  suggests  itself,  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  make  of  our  own  hearts  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly.  Have  we  ever  voluntarily 
come  under  an  engagement  to  obey  the  ooifr- 
mandments  of  our  heavenly  Father  ?  Have  we 
ever  said,  with  the  disobedient  son  in  the  para- 
ble, **  I  go,  sir  r  Our  presence  here  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  question^  We  are  met  to- 
gether as  worshippers  of  God  and  disdples  of 
Jesus,  and  in  both  capacities  we  volimtarily  place 
ourselves  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
abstain  from  every  vice,  and  to  aim  at  the  acqui- 
sition of  every  virtue. 

A  distinguished  heathen  writer,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  apostates  from  the  church,  describes 
Christians  as  binding  themselves  by  an  oath, 
at  their  pubhc  meetings,  to  ab8tain>from  the 
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eonunUsion  of  diiferent  kinds  of  wickedness.  This 
account  was  probably  given  in  allusion  to  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  participation 
of  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  most  solemn 
pledge  of  intended  obedience  in  future  ;  but  al- 
though, my  friends,  for  reasons  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  the  practice  of  attending  upon  this  edi- 
fying rite  seems  to  have  been  too  generally  relin- 
quished amongst  us,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
by  any  one,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  profess 
himself  a  Christian,  that  his  obligations  to  obe- 
dience are  in  the  slightest  degree  relaxed  by  that 
circumstance.  Such  a  person  may  possibly  in- 
cur some  additional  responsibility,  by  his  neglect 
of  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  improvement ; 
but  assuredly  inattention  to  ceremonial  observ- 
ances could  be  appealed  to  with  but  little  pro- 
priety in  extenuation  of  moral  guilt.  We  are, 
then,  my  brethren,  as  professing  disciples  of 
Jesus,  placed  under  obligations  of  the  most  sa- 
cred and  awful  description  to  act  as  becomes 
such.  We  are,  as  voluntarj'  worshippers  of  the 
most  high  God,  bound  to  obey  his  command- 
ments. 

If,  then,  we  are,  and  long  have  been,  volun- 
tarily placed  under  such  obligations,  another 
inquiry  instantly  arises,  which,  however  humi- 
liating it  may  prove  to  us,  must  not  be  passed 
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over.    How  have  these  obligations  been  fulfil 
led  r    How  far  has  our  manner  of  life  hitherto 
corresponded  with  our  professions  ?    How  fEuth- 
fully  have  we  kept  the  good  resolutions  which 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  not  to  have  acompSr- 
nied  some,  at  least,  of  our  external  acts  of  ho- 
mage?   In  how  many  instances  may  it  have 
been  justly  made  a  charge  against  us^  as  it  is 
against  the  disobedient  son  in  the  parable,  that^ 
after  having  said  "  I  go,  sir,**  we  "  went  not**  ? 
Let  each  of  us,  my  friends,  in  the  spirit  of  se- 
riousness  and  humility,  and  imder  a  }ust  sense 
of  the  obligations  under  which  he  is  placed, 
propose  this  question  to  himself ;  and  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  a  full  and  satis&ctory  an- 
swer  to  it,  an  answer  which  may  serve  as  a 
ground-work  for  the  regulation  of  his  future 
conduct,  let  memory  be  instructed  to  throw  her 
most  earnest  and  penetrating  glance  over  the 
years,  and  days,  and  hours,  that  have  been  al- 
ready traversed.     How  humiliating,  alas,  is  the 
retrospect!     What  a  multitude  of  unsightly 
objects  meet  the  eye,  and  deform  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  I    What  are  we,  that  we  might 
have  been !     How  many  opportunities  of  im- 
provement have  been  in   great  part,   if  not 
wholly    wasted!      How    frequently    have    we 
woimded  the  feelings  of  those  whom  we  were 
bound  to  love  most  tenderly !     How  little  have 
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we  done  towards  relieving  the  wants  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
compared  with  the  means  intrusted  to  us ! 
How  much  of  our  time  and  property  has  been 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  excesses 
calculated  at  the  same  time  to  injure  our  health 
and  to  debase  oiu"  moral  character !  How  fre- 
quently have  we  suffered  mere  indolence  to  serve 
as  an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  our  duty! 
How  often  have  we  dared,  in  the  hour  of  im- 
pious pride  or  inconsiderate  lerity,  to  break 
through  an  express  commandment  of  our  God  ! 
Must  not  every  one  of  us  acknowledge  that,  in 
some  of  these  respects;  he  has  been  too  often 
guilty  ?  Must  we  not  all  be  sensible  how  in- 
consistent our  conduct  has  frequently  been  with 
our  professions  ?  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  we  are  answerable  for  this  incon- 
sistency, but  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  it,  and  to  seek  for  some  means  of  re- 
moving, or  at  least  diminishing,  it  in  future. 


A  general  resolution  to  obey  the  will  of  God, 
and  act  as  becomes  Christians,  can  be  of  little 
service  to  us,  if  it  be  not  followed,  upon  redec- 
tion,  by  a  number  of  particular  resolutions  to 
reform  what  we  perceive  to  be  amiss  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct.  The  immediate  effect  of 
«uch  a  resolution  extends  no  farther  than  the 
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production  of  diligent  and  impartial  self-exaA 
mination.  By  this  means  we  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  oiur  deficiencies^  and  led  to  per* 
ceive  the  necessity  of  commencing  in  good  ear- 
nest the  work  of  reformation.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  few  professing  Christians  by 
whom  this  part  of  the  process,  at  least,  has  not 
been  gone  through.  If  we  be  sincere,  however^ 
in  our  desire  of  improvement,  we  shall  not  rest 
hei^e* . ,  We  shall  fix  our  attention  more  closely 
upon  some  particular  part  of  our  conduct 
which  seems  most  to  require  alteration*  We 
shall  resolve  to  eradicate  some  vicious  habits, 
to  tame  some  imgovemable  passion,  or,  per- 
haps, to  make  some  change  in  our  daily  habits, 
fovourable  to  virtue  or  usefulness.  And  here 
the  difficulty  begins.  Now  comes  the  contest, 
formerly  referred  to,  between  the  animal  and 
intellectual  parts  of  our  nature.  No  sooner  has 
conscience,  roused  at  length  from  her  inactivity 
by  the  united  importunities  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, ventured  to  raise  her  voice,  and  to  assume 
an  uncompromising  tone,  than  a  general  da- 
mour  ensues.  Appetite  cannot  consent  to  relin- 
quish his  accustomed  gratifications.  Passion 
spurns  at  the  idea  of  restraint.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  disappointment  serves  but  to  whet  the 
eagerness  of  Desire ;  and  even  Indolence  herself 
starts  from  her  accustomed  slumber  to  enter  her 
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feeble  protest  against  so  pernicious  an  innovation. 
In  the  midst  of  a  tumult  so  loud  and  general,  it 
is  perhaps  a  matter  rather  of  regret  than  sur- 
prise, if  the  voice  of  conscience  is  too  frequently 
At>wned,  and  the  good  resolutions  whicli  we 
have  formed  prove  abortive.  But,  my  friends, 
if  our  foes  be  formidable,  the  arms  with  which 
religion  furnishes  us  to  maintain  the  conflict  are 
not  less  so.  They  are  arms  which,  if  we  will 
only  use  them  vigorously  and  skilfully,  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  ensure  success.  Having  had 
our  minds  once  deeply  and  permanently  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  our  own  responsibility, 
md  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  of  improve- 
ment, without  which  no  subsequent  exertions 
■re  likely  to  prove  either  vigorous  or  successful, 
let  us  pitch  upon  some  particular  part  of  our 
Conduct  or  character,  which  seems  much  in 
need  of  reformation,  and  resolve  to  amend  it. 
Let  us  not  make  this  resolution  lightly  or  with- 
'  out  carefully  considering  beforehand  both  the 
danger  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  and  the 
pun  and  trouble  which  the  cure  may  cost  us. 
IiCt  us  examine  the  wound  by  the  light  of  reli- 
gion, and  probe  it  thoroughly,  before  we  com- 
mence an  operation.  Let  us  look  the  conse- 
quences fairly  in  the  face,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  abide  them.  And  having  made  our  re- 
Aolution  deUberately,  let  us  also  make  it  so- 
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lemnly.  Let  it  be  made  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer^  and  embodied  in  an  immediate  address 
to  the  Deity.  Let  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  be 
summoned  to  witness  it,  and  his  assistance  and 
blessing  implored  m  carrymg  it  into  executioiL 
And  let  our  resolution  not  onlybe  made  under 
these  solemn  circumstances,  but  frequently  re- 
peated. Let  the  prayer  for  success  never  cease 
to  be  offered  up,  imtil  it  shall  have  given  place 
to  the  thanksgiving  for  victory.  Let  watchful- 
ness attend  upon  the  resolution,  and  when  it 
fails,  let  penitence  sanctify  even  the  failure,  and, 
finally,  let  perseverance,  a  rational  and  steady 
perseverance,  the  offspring  of  religion,  conduct 
it  in  triumph  to  its  accomplishment. 

These  means,  my  Christian  friends  and  breth- 
ren, we  can  employ.  As  worshippers  of  God, 
and  disciples  of  Jesus,  we  are  boimd  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations  not  to  neglect  them. 
If  we  will  imitate  the  disobedient  son  in  the  par 
rable,  we  must  be  prepared  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 


SERMON  XVII. 


THB  RBLIOI0U8  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 


1  Chroniclbs  xxTiii.,  9. 

Ami  ikau,  Soionum,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father, 
mnd  serve  him  with  a  ptrfect  heart  and  with  a  wiliing  mind. 

The  words  of  tiie  text  exhibit  the  character  of 
king  David  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view. 
We  find  him  retaining  to  the  close  of  life  that 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  by  which  he  had  been  so 
highly  distinguished  throughout  the  course  of 
it.  It  is  true,  that,  surroimded  as  he  was  by 
the  temptations  of  royalty,  he  had  not,  in 
every  instance,  been  found  capable  of  resisting 
tliem^  but  had  been  betrayed  at  times  into  acts 
of  intemperance  and  tyranny,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  indignation  of  his  subjects,  and 
drew  down  upon  him  the  severe  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in 
aU  such  cases,  he  was  rather  a  thoughtless, 
than  a  hardened  sinner.  The  acts  of  wicked- 
ness into  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  be- 
tmyed,  were  succeeded  by  the  bitterest  repent- 
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ance ;  and  the  expressions  of  Us  penitence, 
which  have  been  habded  down  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  are  little  less  edifying  than  the 
eflFusions  of  his  piety.  The  same  ardour  of 
devotional  feeling  which^  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  appella^ 
tion  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  conti- 
nued to  animate  him  to  his  latest  hour ;  and 
we  find  the  closing  period  of  his  reign  emj^yed 
in  collecting  materials  to  facilitate  the  erection 
of  that  vast  and  magnificent  structure  which  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  himself  to  be  allowed  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding.  This  disinterested 
zei^,  my  friends^  for  the  promotion  of  the  Di- 
vine glory  amongst  men,  deserves  our  imitar 
tion,  and  more  particularly  that  exhibition  of 
it  which  is  made  in  the  passage  from  which  the 
text  is  taken,  where  we  find  the  venerable  mo- 
narch exhorting  his  son  Solomon,  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  impressive  language,  to  culti- 
vate the  same  temper  of  mind,  and  abide  by  the 
same  principles.  ^^  And  thou«  Solomon,  my 
son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  wiUing 
mind ;  for  the  Liord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and 
imderstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found 
of  thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast 
thee  off  for  ever." 
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Our  present  object,  in  the  selection  of  these 
ifords,  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  we  mean  the  reli- 
gious education  of  your  children. 

We  know  of  no  concern  in  the  management 
of  which  the  friends  of  rational  religion  hare, 
gencnrally  si)eaking,  been  more  wanting  to  them- 
selves, than  this  most  important  one  of  educa- 
tion. The  unoccupied  condition  of  the  youthful 
mind  presents  us  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  religious  knowledge ;  but  it 
is  an  opportunity  which  has  been  too  frequently 
neglected.  Our  brethren  of  other  denominar- 
tions,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  indefatigable 
in  the  application  of  this  powerful  engine  to  the 
inaintenance  and  propagation  of  what  we  are 
farced  to  regard  as  their  erroneous  opinions. 
They  have  spared  no  pains  to  familiarise  Hie 
minds  of  the  young  with  those  unscriptural  and 
revolting  doctrines,  which  too  frequently  occur 
to  us  in  the  perusal  of  their  confessions  and  arti- 
cles of  faith ;  and  their  efforts  have  been  too  suc- 
cessful. Were  we  called  upon  to  name  the  most 
powerful  props  by  which  established  error  is  sup- 
ported, we  should  feel  strongly  tempted  to  pass 
^  unnoticed,  or  to  rank  among  subordinate  sup- 
pOtterSy  its  connection  with  the  state,  the  mo- 
dondi^s  smile,  and  the  influence  of  fashion ;  to 
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omit  the  talents  and  virtues  by  which  so  many 
of  its  members  are  distinguished,  the  learning 
that  dignifies,  the  wealth  that  adorns,  the  nobir 
lity  that  illustrates,  and  the  antiquity  that  hal- 
lows it ;  to  overlook  even  its  stalls,  and  its  mi- 
tres, and  its  archiepiscopal  thrones,  and  to  lay 
our  fingers  upon  its  catechism.  Yes,  my  Mends, 
it  is  here,  even  in  its  very  cradle,  that  the  intel- 
lect of  man  is  strangled  by  the  serpents  of  aa 
irrational  and  xmscriptiural  theology ;  it  is  here, 
while  the  innocent  victim  is  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, that  those  iron  fetters  are  imposed,  which, 
when  once  rivetted,  it  would  require  the  strength 
of  a  Sampson  to  break  asimder.  Let  us  do  jus- 
tice, however,  to  all  parties.  We  cheerfully  ad- 
mit that,  however  erroneous  we  may  conceive 
such  opinions  to  be,  those  who  are  satisfied  of 
their  truth  are  the  more  deserving  of  our  respect 
for  their  diligence  in  disseminating  them.  Let 
us  add,  likewise,  that  they  are  well  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Let  us  strive  to  emulate  their  di- 
ligence. Let  us  shew  that  we  can  be  as  active 
in  the  inculcation  of  truth,  as  we  believe  them 
to  be  in  that  of  error.  Let  us  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  entertain  some  value  for  our  opinionSi 
and  not  for  our  own  peculiar  opinions  merely,  but 
for  religion  in  general,  by  our  anxiety  to  bequeath 
them  to  our  children.  Let  the  language  of  every 
parent  to  his  child  agree  with  the  words  of  King 
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David :  "  Know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  will- 
ing mind." 


The  notion  of  a  religious  education  involves 
Several  important  particulars.  Parents  are  re- 
quired, in  the  first  place,  to  set  their  children  a 
good  example,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  Without  this,  every  exertion 
which  they  can  make  must  prove,  in  a  great 
measure,  useless.  The  human  mind,  in  its  in- 
(axicy  as  well  as  in  its  maturity,  is  so  formed  as 
to  be  always  disposed  to  give  credit  to  actions 
rather  than  to  words,  where  they  seem  to  con- 
tradict one  another ;  and  you  do  not  require  to 
be  told,  that  children  are  very  close  observers  in 
matters  of  this  description.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  lives  in  the  known  practice  of  vice,  or  in  the 
known  neglect  of  moral  or  religious  duties,  is  in- 
capable of  bestowing  upon  his  children  a  reli- 
gious education.  To  be  in  the  constant  habit, 
for  years  together,  of  accompanying  a  parent  to 
the  house  of  worship,  and  of  kneeling  beside  him 
at  family  prayer,  and,  during  the  whole  of  this 
time,  never  to  have  heard  or  witnessed  anything 
&at  could  throw  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  im- 
putation upon  his  moral  character,  must  un- 
doubtedly do  more  towards  the  formation  of  a 
truly  religious  and  virtuous  character  in  a  child. 
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thaa  volumes  of  verbal  instruction.  It  is  thus; 
my  fiiends^  that  our  compassionate  Heavenly 
Father  has  beautifully  blended  the  moral  with 
the  social  part  of  our  nature,  and  converted  the 
nuitierous  relationships  by  which  we  ve  con- 
nected with  on^  another  into  so  many  additional 
incentives  to  virtue. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  his  good  example,  is 
r^uired,  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  such  an  affec^ 
tionate  and  unremitting  watchfulness  as  will  en- 
able him  to  crush  in  its  infancy  every  rising  ten- 
dency to  vice,  and  effectually  to  guard  against 
the  formation  of  bad  habits.  This,  parhape^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task.  It  is  certainly  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  severest  trials  of  temper,  and  which  de^ 
monds  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  highest 
exercises  of  judgment. 

The  third  department  of  a  religious  educa* 
tion,  and  that  to  which  we  are  more  particularly 
desirous  of  directing  your  attention  at  present^ 
is  the  direct  commimication  of  instruction  upon 
religious  subjects.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
much  may  be  done  here  in  the  way  of  familiar 
conversation,  although  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  not  all  the  use  of  this  method  of  instruct 
tion  is  commonly  made  by  parents,  of  which  it 
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is  capable.  Much,  too,  may  be  done  at  home, 
and  much,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  done,  as  there 
arc  few  young  families,  in  all  probability,  so 
destitute  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  some  friend 
possessed  of  sufficient  leisure  and  information  to 
undertake  the  office  of  their  instructor  on  reli- 
pous  subjects.  Still,  however,  it  seems  highly 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  proceed  a  step 
further.  The  stated  ministers  of  religion,  from 
their  greater  familiarity  with  these  subjects, 
may  be  supposed  capable,  at  times,  of  imparting 
additional  information,  or  uf  setting  things  in  a 
clearer  light ;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case, 
the  encouragement  which  children,  as  well  as 
others,  derive  from  seeing  a  number  of  persons, 
in  similar  circumstances  with  themselves,  en- 
gaging in  the  same  employment,  might  seem 
■ufficlent  to  justify  us  in  adopting  a  more  public 
system  of  instruction.  May  we  be  permitted  to 
idd,  that  when  such  a  system  has  been  adopted, 
no  trivial  excuses  should  be  suffered  to  interfere 
with  its  being  carried  into  execution?  There 
can  be  nothing  more  dispiriting,  either  to  the 
teacher  or  the  pupils,  than  those  frequent  antl 
unaccountable  absences  which  may  be  too  fre- 
quently observed  creeping  into  our  catechetical 
meetings,  until,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
their  numbers,  they  almost  lose  their  utihty. 
It  must  be  a  burning  zeal,  indeed,  my  friends. 
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that  can  long  stand  the  chilling  Influence  of 
empty  benches^  without  having  its  warmth  a 
little  abated. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  a  religious 
education  will  appear  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  treated  of,  from  its  influence  on  opi- 
nions, and  from  its  influence  on  character. 

You  are  all  aware,  my  Christian  friends,  that 
a  course  of  catechetical  instructions  must  intro- 
duce those  who  attend  upon  it  to  the  most  sub- 
lime and  interesting  subjects  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  human  contemplation.  The  existence 
and  attributes  of  God ;  his  several  interpositions 
in  the  aflOedrs  of  men ;  the  mission  and  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  will  successively  engage  their  atten- 
tion. They  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  all  at  once 
to  arrive  at  enlarged  and  accurate  views  upon 
these  subjects,  but  the  information  which  they 
receive  may  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  clear  and  in- 
telligible. It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  ra- 
tional faith,  that  it  can  be  made  suf&ciently  in- 
telligible to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
understandings,  as  its  precepts  can  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all.  They  can  swell  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  profoundest  thought,  or 
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the  loftiest  imagination,  or  contract  themselves, 
if  necessary,  witliin  dimensions  so  narrow  as  to 
suit  tlie  grasp  of  an  almost  infantine  compre- 
hension. Surely,  my  friends,  the  introduction 
of  your  children  to  subjects  of  reflection,  such 
•s  these,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  the  importance  of  religious  instruction 
will  appear,  secondly,  from  the  influence  which 
it  is  likely  to  exert  on  tlie  formation  of  opi- 
nions. To  pre-occupy  the  minds  of  the  young 
with  just  and  enhghtened  news  of  reUgious 
subjects,  must  provide  them  with  the  best  pos- 
sible defence  against  the  attacks  both  of  super- 
stition and  of  infidelity.  The  eye  that  has  been 
long  habituated  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  is  not 
the  most  likely  to  make  choice  of  darkness. 
A  large  majority  of  those  who  direct  their  at- 
tacks against  the  truth  of  revelation,  in  the 
present  day,  appear  to  be  influenced,  not  so 
much  by  sceptical  doubts,  founded  on  real  dif- 
ficulties, but  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
unreasonably  magnified,  as  by  the  most  unjust 
and  uncandid  conceptions  of  scriptural  facts 
and  doctrines,  accompanied  by  the  most  in- 
considerate and  reckless  rejection  of  every- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of  histori- 
cal evidence.  Now,  to  those  who  have  been 
early  taught  to  form  correct  ideas  of  the  doc- 
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trines  and  facte  of  Scriptlire^  reasoning  of  this 
description  w6uld  appear  in  its-  true  li^t;  •  The 
weapons  of  infidelity  would  faU  poiiitlesf^  a&d 
the  rising  generation  would  stand  fast  in  the 
religion  of  Ibeir  fathers.  Nor  would  the  resist^ 
ance  which  such  instruction  would  enable  thent 
to  make  against  errors  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
proTC  less  effectual.  Were  a  generation  so  edu- 
cated to  relapse  into  a  profession  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  we  might  relin- 
quish oinr  cause  as  hopeless.  A  youth  who  had 
been  thus  early  taught  to  know  and  value  Ae 
principles  of  true  religion,  would  go  forth  into 
the  world  proof  against  the  temptations,  in 
which  it  aboimds,  to  embrace  the  HBUgidnof 
the  multitude.  Such  an  one  would  nevar  be 
seen  mingling  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
contented  to  bow  themselves  to  the  dust  in  the 
idolatry  of  fashion,  that  moral  Jugghemaut, 
beneath  the  wheels  of  whose  desolating  car 
such  countless  multitudes  lay  their  understand- 
ings- prostrate.  No,  my  firiends,  a  person  who 
had  been  so  educated,  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  could  convert ;  and  of  this  kind  of  con- 
veraion  we  entertain  but  little  fear.  Tbt  last 
age  has  been  to  us,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  an  age  of  controversy.  During 
part  of  that  period,  Christianity  herself  may  be 
^oaost  said  to  have  struggled  for  her  existence; 
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and  we  rejoice  to  think  that,  in  the  hour  of  her 
greatest  peril,  when  the  best  and  mightiest  of 
her  champions  were  called  upon  to  rally  round 
her,  amount  the  most  distiu^ished  and  suc- 
cessful of  that  illustrious  band  may  be  num- 
bered Unitarians.  Not  a  g;reat  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  Unitarianism  appeared  to 
emerge,  as  it  %Tere,  from  beneath  the  mass  of 
antiquated  opinions  by  which  it  had  been  nearly 
smothered,  and  o])enly  to  claim  its  place 
amongst  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
<»untry.  Since  that  time,  its  most  prominent 
supporters  have  been  exposed  to  almost  inces- 
sant obloquy  and  misrepresentation.  Kvery  ef- 
fort, short  of  the  appMcation  of  force,  has  been 
used  to  crush  it,  but  in  vain.  Its  progress  has 
T>een  made  manifest  in  the  gradually  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  openly  profess  it ;  but 
it  is  still  more  strikingly  and  triumphantly  con- 
spicuous  in  the  important  change  which  it  is 
rapidly  effecting  in  the  language  and  views  even 
■of  its  bitterest  oi)ponents.  Unitarians,  as  a  sect, 
have  been  gradually  attracting  public  notice 
and  rising  in  public  estimation.  With  the  libe- 
toI  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  community, 
they  have  done  themselves  much  credit  by  their 
pre-eminently  consistent  advocacy  of  religious 
■Kberty.  They  have  now  nothing  to  fear  but 
from  themselves.    What  better  use,  my  friends, 
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can  we  make  of  the  breathing  time  that  is  now 
afforded  us,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  scat- 
ter the  seeds  of  scriptural  truth  amongst  the 
rising  generation  ?  Let  us  take  care  that  the 
toilsome  labours  and  hardr-fought  battles  of  our 
predecessors  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  Let 
us  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  us.  Let  us  educate  a^raoe  of  men, 
of  whose  adherence  to  the  Mth  cxf  their  Others 
there  will  be  a  moral  certainty,  and  who  may  be 
prepared,  as  they  advance  in  life,  to  become 
the  steady  and  intelligent  supporters  of  those 
religious  opinions  which  we  believe  to  be  alone 
capable  of  abiding  the  searching  glance  of  mo- 
dem inquiry,  and  of  recognizing  the  legitimate 
authority  of  reason,  without  establishing  its 
capricious  and  despotic  sway  upon  the  ruins  of 
revelation. 

Important,  however,  as  religious  instruction 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  in  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  another,  in  which  it  is  far  more  impor* 
tant.  The  characters  of  your  children  may  be 
affiected  by  it,  and,  through  them,  their  happi- 
ness both  here  and  hereafter.  The  advantages 
of  education  are  now  generally  acknowledged ; 
and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  there  is 
no  branch  of  education  which  can  be  at  all  com- 
pared with  this,  in  the  extent  of  the  influence 
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which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  on  human  hap- 
piness. The  intimacy  of  the  connection  that 
exists  hetween  principles  and  practice,  between 
knowledge  and  action,  must  be  apparent  to 
erery  one  wlio  Itnows  anything  of  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  human  mind.  Now,  the 
more  important  the  facts  made  known  to  us, 
and  the  more  intimately  connected  they  seem 
to  be  with  our  own  happiness,  the  more  will 
our  conduct  be  affected  by  a  knowledge  of  them. 
Consider  religious  instruction  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  what  hmits  can  you  venture  to  assign 
to  the  extent  of  its  power?  The  brief  state- 
ments of  doctrines  or  duties  contained  in  the 
eatechism  may  dwell  upon  the  mind,  when  more 
laboured  disquisitions  upon  the  same  subjects 
have  been  forgotten.  The  ideas  thus  acquired 
may  frequently  furnish  food  for  profitable  me- 
ditation ;  and  as  experience  increases,  they  may 
become  connected  with  other  truths,  and  lead 
to  the  formation  of  valuable  habits,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  truly  relisi^ous  character. 
"Will  any  jiarent,  then,  venture  to  incur  the  re- 
gponsibility  of  suffering  his  children  to  neglect 
a  means  of  improvement  at  once  so  simple  and 
BO  effiectnal  ?  Tlie  connection  between  religious 
instruction  and  virtuous  practice,  is  clearly  re- 
cognized in  the  words  of  the  text ;  and  if  your 
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children  are  suffered  to  grow  up  ^without  beings 
taught  to  know  the  God  of  their  fathers,  there 
is  but  little  prospect  of  their  serving  him.  Let 
us  not  forget,  my  friends,  that  human  natiure  is 
at  best  extremely  weak,  and  apt  to  yield  to  some 
among  the  many  temptations  that  surround  it. 
All  the  assistance  that  can  possibly  be  afibrd^d 
to  the  youthful  mind  is  required ;  and  all  that 
can  be  given,  too  fr*equently  prov^  insufficient 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  time  during 
which  instruction  can  be  given  to  a  young^  per- 
son, in  this  way,  is  short.  A  few  years  run  ra- 
pidly over  our  heads^  and  then  the  time  comas 
when  other  views  and  other  feelings  assume  an 
almost  exclusive  empire  over  the  mind.  The 
catechism  is  throvni  aside,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  Bible  is 
not  substituted.  Of  what  importance  must  it 
be,  at  such  a  period,  that  the  early  imjnressions 
which  have  been  made  should  be  deep,  and  their 
influence  powerful  Add  to  all  this,  a  considw- 
ation  of  the  momentous  consequences  that  may 
result  to  the  respectability  and  happiness  of 
your  children  in  this  life,  as  wdl  as  to  their 
prospects  in  a  better ;  and  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  possible,  that  any  affectionate  parent 
should  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  so  e£fectuid 
a  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  his 
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diildren^  unless  deterred  by  difficulties  of  a  far 
more  serious  nature  than  any  that  can  be  anti- 
dipated. 

•  Finally,  my  Christian  friends  and  brethren, 
let  us  steadfastly  resolve,  each  in  his  own  situ- 
aidon,  and  according  to  his  own  ability,  to  pro- 
mote this  desirable  object. 

To  the  young  we  would  say,  let  those  who 
have  already  commenced  this  good  work  perse- 
Tere  in  it ;  and  let  those,  if  any  such  there  be, 
^ho  have  hitherto  neglected  it,  now  enter  upon 
it  with  the  greater  diligence.  Remember  the 
promise  which  wisdom,  audit  is  emphatically  true 
in  the  mouth  of  religious  wisdom,  is  represent- 
^  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  making  to  per- 
mus  in  your  situation.  '^  I  love  them  that  love 
ne ;  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.*" 
Bemember,  too,  the  advice  that  occurs  in  the 
same  book,  ^^  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ; 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding.  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall 
promote  thee :  she  shall  bring  thee  to  honour 
when  thou  dost  embrace  her.  She  shall  give  to 
tfaine  bead  an  ornament  of  grace :  a  crown  of 
f^ry  shall  she  deliver  to  thee."*  Remember, 
likewise,  that  you  are  disciples  of  Him  who  said, 
'^  Su£fer  little  children  to  come  imto  me,  and 
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forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  Idngdom  of 
heaven.** 

To  parents  we  would  say,  we  ask  for  your 
countenance  and  assistance  in  carrying  our  in- 
tentions into  effect.  As  you  value  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
your  children,  do  not  withhold  it. 

If  there  be  any  aged  members  of  this  reli^ous 
society  here  present,  who  have  lived  for  years 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  rational  and  scriptural 
fiuth,  and  who  hope  to  die  surrounded  by  its 
consolations,  we  ask  them  to  give  us  their  bles- 
sing. Let  them  display  the  same  praiseworthy 
zeal  that  David  did  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Divine  glory  in  the  next  generation ;  and  adopt- 
ing in  their  hearts  the  language  of  the  venen^ 
ble  patriarch,  let  them  say  to  us,  and  to  all 
whom  we  may  be  called  upon  to  instruct, 
"  Know  ye  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing 
mind.** 

May  God  bless  this  and  all  similar  undertak- 
ings to  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory  amongst 
men,  and  to  the  advancement  of  human  hapjn- 
ness  here  and  hereafter. 
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TRB  BLB8SKDNBS8  OP  THB  MOURNBR. 


Mattbbw  v.»  4. 
<  Bie$9ed  are  they  that  moum:  for  ikeif  tkaii  be  tamforied, 

A  VBRY  limited  acquaintance  with  society  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  all  mankind  are 
hy  nature  mourners.  Scarcely  a  *  day  of  oiur 
existence  passes  without  fumishii^  us  with  some 
firesh  illustration  of  this  melancholy  fact.  In 
life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death.  How  seldom, 
my  brethren,  can  you  walk  far  through  this 
papulous  town,  without  meeting  with  some  sad 
and  solemn  memento.  '^  Man  goeth  to  his  long 
borne,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.' 
We  become  so  accustomed  to  these  affecting 
exhibitions,  that  we  learn  to  pass  them  by  with 
indifference.  Yet,  careless  gazer,  could  you 
bat  see  what  lies  beneath  tliat  pall,  could  you 
but  lift  the  lid  of  that  dark  and  narrow  chest, 
you  might  discover,  it  may  be,  some  precious 
deposit.    You  might  find  in  it,  perhaps,  a  bride- 
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groom*s  withered  hopes,  a  parent's  blighted 
prospects.  You  might  behold  in  it  the  lifeless 
body  of  a  son,  the  expanding  powers  of  whose 
mind  had  awakened  in  a  father's  bosom  high 
hopes  of  future  usefulness  and  respectability, 
and  whose  manly  form  seemed  like  a  column, 
round  which  the  weakness  of  declining  age 
might  cling  with  comfort.  You  might  see  in  it 
the  faded  loveliness  of  a  daughter,  upon  whose 
opening  bloom  of  womanhood  a  mother's  fond- 
ness had  loved  to  gaze,  with  pleased  yet  an- 
xious anticipation.  You  might  discover  in  it 
the  ashes  of  an  aged  parent,  to  whom,  as  the 
ivy  to  the  oak,  filial  affection  adhered^  even  in 
decay ;  or  the  withered  fragments  of  some  in- 
fant bud  of  being,  whose  leaves,  scattered  ¥dth 
an  untimely  haste  by  the  universal  spotter,  had 
fedlen  from  their  parent-stem,  to  moulder  in  the 
dust.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  particular 
nature  of  the  ties,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  have  been  severed,  and  that  the  progress 
of  that  sad  procession,  with  whatever  indifii^- 
ence  you  may  regard  it,  has  been  marked  by 
the  tears,  and  accompanied  by  the  sorrows  of 
niunbers  of  afflicted  relatives.  Yet  why  need 
we  have  recourse  to  scenes  of  misery  which 
thus  casually  present  themselves  ?  Do  we  not 
often  enough  perceive  the  same  rude  hand 
breaking  in  upon  the  circle  of  our  own  inmie^ 
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diate  friends  and  relations  ?  Are  we  not  too 
often  summoned  to  foUow  to  the  grave  the  re- 
mains of  those  whose  hearts  had  been  most 
closely  linked  with  ours  ?  Does  not  every  pass- 
ing year  witness  some  new  gap  in  the  little  circle 
which  it  is  our  lot  to  move  ? 


Are  we  not  continually  beholding  those,  whose 
beauty  charmed,  whose  wit  delighted,  whose 
wisdom  directed,  or  whose  friendship  blessed  us, 
fEdling  around  us  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  and 
insensibly  undermining  that  structure  of  happi- 
ness within  which  we  had  fondly  hoped  to  dweU 
ibr  ever  ?  Independently  of  all  this,  however, 
are  there  not  a  thousand  varied  evils  that  are 
Constantly  making  inroads  upon  our  happiness  ? 
Are  there  not  pecuniary  losses,  harrassing  anxi- 
eties of  mind,  disappointed  hopes,  racking  pains, 
Blgering  diseases  ?  Is  not  the  participation,  in 
m^greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  these  evils,  the 
eottmon  lot  of  humanity?  If  it  be  so,  !my 
frieads,  and  that  it  is  so  you  must  all  be  aware 
fitnn  daily  experience,  what  a  treasure  to  the 
Imman  race  must  that  religion  be,  which  pro- 
fldss  Aem  with  a  solid  and  substantial  remedy 
fior  :dl  these  evils ;  which  teaches  them  to  re- 
g«rd  Ibeir  heaviest  calamities  as  blessings  in  dis- 
goise,  and  proclaims  to  every  child  of  affliction, 
in  the  words  of  its  divine  author,  that  ^  blessed 

o2 
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are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comfort- 
ed." 

■ 

>  In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  we  are  natu- 
rally led^  firsts  to  consider  whether  or  not  Chris- 
tianity is  really  possessed  of  the  power  of  com- 
forting those  who  mourn,  and  to  point  out  how 
it  possesses  this  power ;  secondly,  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  they  who  mourn 
are  blessed ;  and,  thirdly,  to  point  out  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  preceding  reasoning. 

That  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  possessed 
of  a  power  of  comforting  those  who  mourn,  may 
be  proved  both  from  reason  and  from  experience. 
It  includes  within  it  certain  doctrines,  which 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  impart  consolation 
to  the  afflicted ;  and  instances  frequently  occur, 
in  which  the  salutary  influence  of  these  doctrines 
upon  the  mind  of  the  mourner  is  clearly  exhi- 
bited. The  doctrines  of  Divine  Providence  and 
of  a  future  state  seem  most  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  comfort  those  who  mourn.  The  former 
of  these  doctrines  teaches  us,  that  no  one  cir- 
cumstance whatever,  no  matter  how  trifling  it 
may  appear  to  us,  can  take  place  in  any  part  of 
the  universe  without  the  knowledge  and  permis- 
sion of  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.    The  latter  informs  us  that  the  world, 
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in  which  we  are  exposed  to  bo  many  trials,  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  another,  and  a  better  state  of  existence  ;  and 
that,  if  we  are  only  careful  to  endure  them  pa- 
tiently, and  improve  them  faithfully,  our  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  will  be 
the  means  of  working  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding, even  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Let 
us  attend  a  little  to  the  effects  which  a  sincere 
beUef  in  these  doctrines  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind  of  the  mourner. 

The  sincere  hehever  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence,  when  called  upon  to  suffer  affliction 
of  any  kind,  will  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  the  mournful  event  has  undoubtedly  taken 
place  under  the  superintendence  of  an  infinitely 
■wise  and  good  Being ;  that  it  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  those  general  laws  by 
■which  the  universe  is  governed,  with  a  view  to 
tiie  promotion  of  general  happiness  ;  and  that 
it  may  have  been  designed,  further,  as  a  special 
interposition  of  mercy,  with  respect  to  himself 
personally,  as  a  means  of  awakening  his  mind  to 

'  a  sense  of  past  misconduct,  of  relaxing  the  ties  by 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  too  closely  bound  to 
earth,andas  tending,  upon  thewhole,inavery  high 

'  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  his  best  interests. 
The  Christian  who  has  recourse,  with  becoming 
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humility,  to  these  sources  of  consolatioii,  will 
not  find  himself  disappointed.  He  will  be  genr 
sible  of  the  important  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  resignation.  He  will  feel 
that,  by  the  sadness  of  his  countenance,  his^  heart 
is  made  better.  The  tears  of  sorrow  may  be  shed 
by  him  in  abundance,  but  they  will  be  embitter- 
ed by  no  feelings  of  discontent.  He  would  not, 
if  he  could,  disturb  the  order  of  events  establish- 
ed by  Divine  Providence,  because  he  believes, 
with  undoubting  confidence,  that  order  to  be  the 
best.  Now,  my  friends,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  amongst  us  who  feel  inclined 
to  regard  the  frame  of  mind,  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  as  an  unnatiural  one ;  as 
one  which,  constituted  as  we  are,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  look  for.  The  existence  of  such 
notions  would  only  serve  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  those  who  indulged  in  them  were  them- 
selves in  want  of  some  of  the  lessons  of  adver- 
sity, of  the  value  of  which  they  seemed  so  igno- 
rant. Man  is  .a  dependent  being,  and  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  so.  The  rod  of  chas- 
tisement can  never  be  finally  removed  from  him, 
until  he  learns  that  he  has  nothing,  which  he  did 
not  receive ;  until  he  learns  not  to  murmur  at 
what  is  removed,  but  to  begrateful  for  what  is  left; 
until  he  is  taught  to  bow  with  submission  to  the 
will  of  his  Almighty  Creator,  and,  as  he  knows 
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him  to  be  wise  and  good,  to  put  an  unreserved 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  j  until 
he  has  been  brought,  in  fine,  to  such  a  devout 
and  humble  frame  of  mind,  as  shall  dispose  him 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  patriarch  :  "  The 
Ijord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  j 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  If  we  be  not 
brought  to  such  a  frame  of  mind  in  this  world 
we  must  assuredly  be  so  in  the  next ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  become  a  fit 
subject  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  has  not 
first  learned  to  pay  a  cheerful  and  impUcit  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  its  mighty  Monarch.  An 
unreserved  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  govern- 
ment, conducted  by  a  Being  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness,  is  the  first  duty  of  man. 
To  acquire  the  habit  of  obedience,  is  the  great 
end  of  his  existence  here  ;  and  every  dispensa^ 
tion  of  Providence,  which  tends  to  assist  him  in 
forming  it,  should  be  received  with  gratitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence  is  calculated,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
to  comfort  those  who  mourn. 


The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  supplies  the 
Christian  with  another  most  valuable  source  of 
consolation.  When  we  compare  the  brief  term 
of  our  existence  here,  with  the  eternity  to  which 
we  are  taught  to  look  forward,  it  is  impossible 
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for  us  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vastness  of  tilie 
one  and  the  littleness  of  the  other.  What  pro- 
portion can  the  afflictions  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  su£fer  here^  bear  to  the  happiness  of  end- 
less ages !  They  should  be  counted  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  or  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  How 
cheerfully  should  we  submit  to  the  calamities 
that  may  await  us  in  this  life,  if  we  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  securing  for  ourselves  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away ! 
To  the  man,  my  brethren,  who  really  and  prac- 
tically receives  this  doctrine,  it  must  supply  a 
healing  bahn  for  every  wound  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  him.  Under  every  misfortune  that 
can  befal  him,  he  is  prepared  to  look  from  earth 
to  heaven,  from  time  to  eternity,  from  Mammon 
to  God.  The  prospect  before  him  is  so  bright, 
that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  clouds  that  hang 
over  him.  His  abode  is  already  fixed  in  imagina- 
tion within  the  limits  of  some  happier  land,  whose 
sky  is  always  cloudless,  and  its  air  pure,  and  its 
climate  genial.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  misfortune  which  he  has  su£fered,  it  is  his 
happiness  to  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  he  shall  cease  to  be  exposed  to  it,  and  that 
it  can  produce  no  unfavourable  influence  upon 
his  eternal  destiny.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  man, 
for  example,  to  have  been  exposed  to  severe  re- 
verses in  business,  by  which  he  has  been  strip- 
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ped  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  In  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  he  had  never  placed 
his  trust  in  riches.  He  had  regarded  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
increasing  his  own  happiness,  and  of  enabling 
him  to  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  He  had  looked  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  extending  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness 
to  mankind  at  large,  as  well  as  to  his  own  im- 
mediate friends  and  relatives.  But  he  had  never, 
for  one  moment,  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the 
egregious  error  of  converting  the  acquisition  of 
pntperty  from  a  secondary  into  a  primary  object 
of  pursuit.  In  the  hour  of  his  greatest  affluence 
he  had  not  forgotten  that  he  was  but  a  pilgrim 
upon  the  earth.  He  had  laid  up  for  himself 
treasures  in  heai'en,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal ;  and  now,  that  his  earthly 
treasure  is  exhausted,  he  can  draw  from  his  ever- 
lasting store.  He  knows  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  the  inquiry  will  not  be  how  much 
money  a  man  has  been  able  to  amass,  but  how 
he  has  improved  his  opportunities  of  usefulness ; 
and  he  is  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that  while 
the  talents  remained  in  his  possession  they  had 
not  been  entirely  neglected.  Such  a  man,  ray 
brethren,  is  enabled  to  endure  adversity,  not 
merely  with  Stoical  fortitude,  but  with  Christian 
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resignation.  He  is  bot  merely  unmoved  under 
his  misfortunes,  but  tranquil  and  happy.  It  is 
not  that  he  feels  convincedof  the  uselessness  of  re- 
pining, and  knows  that  the  indulgence  of  discon- 
tent and  impatience,  whilst  it  greatly  contributes 
to  lessen  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  call 
serve  only  to  aggravate  his  misery.  Jt  is  be- 
cause he  has  long  been  convinced,  and  has  habi- 
tually acted  on  the  conviction,  that  the  happi- 
ness ojr  misery,  which  he  endures  in  this  life,  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  when  com^ 
pared  with  the  heavenly  inheritance  which  he 
hopes  to  obtain ;  and  because  he  knows  that  the 
present  change  in  his  circumstances  can  produce 
no  effect  upon  his  future  prospects,  unless  it  be 
a  favourable  one,  by  contributing  to  make  him 
more  heavenly  minded,  and  by  r^noving  him  to 
a  greater  distance  from  temptation.  What  a 
sublime  and  interesting  spectacle  does  such  a 
character  present !  Man,  clothed  in  his  native 
weakness,  assumes  the  dignity  which  belongs  to 
him  as  the  child  and  heir  of  the  Omnipotent 
Misfortune  sets  him  on  an  eminence,  upon  which, 
even  as  the  garments  of  Jesus  did  upon  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  his  raiment  becomes 
white  and  glistering.  The  very  angels,  we  might 
almost  imagine,  bend  from  their  celestial  thrones 
to  gaze  upon  him,  as  he  stands,  like  the  remains' 
of  some  splendid  specimen  of  ancient 
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ture,  majestic  even  in  his  ruins.  Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  our  calamities,  consolations 
similar  to  this  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves, 
if  we  only  hold  fast  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Well,  then,  my 
brethren,  might  that  distinguished  personage, 
who  appeared  amongst  men  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  them  their  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, and  of  teaching  them  all  to  look  forward  to 
it,  declare,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  that  those 
trho  mourn  shall  be  comforted ! 

We  are  next  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  po- 
sition that  they  who  mourn  are  blessed.  It 
forms  one  of  several  paradoxical  assertions 
made  by  our  Saviour,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  power  which  anything  strange  or  un- 
usual exerts  upon  the  human  mind,  in  exciting 
its  attention  and  breaking  in  upon  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  common-place  ideas.  He  was  aware, 
too,  that  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
class  of  auditors  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
addressing,  and  we  find  him  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  avail  himself  of  it.  His  object,  on  the 
present  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  twofold ; 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
exhortations  which  he  was  about  to  deliver,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit  to  them,  in  the 

p2 
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strongest  possible  lights  the  mighty  power  of 
his  GospeL  ^'  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.**  You  have  been  ac- 
customed,  hitherto,  to  consider  mourning  as 
a  mark  of  wretchedness,  yet  such  is  the  power 
of  the  religion  which  I  preach,  that  it  can 
make  even  mourners  happy,  and  such  its  value, 
that,  since  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  it,  whilst  the 
joys  of  the  prosperous  will  be  too  apt  to  make 
them  insensible  to  its  value,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  former,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, blessed.  If  we  attend,  my  brethren,  to 
the  effects  which  prosperity  and  adversity  com- 
monly produce  upon  the  human  mind,  we  shaU 
find  but  little  reason  to  dispute  the  assertion. 

The  uninterrupted  enjo3anent  of  prosperity  is 
almost  sure  to  be  attended  with  pernicious  con- 
sequences. It  throws  a  man  completely  off  his 
guard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  retain  a  becoming  sense 
of  his  own  dependence.  He  gets  so  completely 
into  the  habit  of  regarding  self  as  the  source 
of  all  his  enjoyments,  and  as  the  prime  mover 
of  all  the  machinery  that  surrounds  him,  and 
finds  every  one  about  him  so  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  delusion,  that  it  would  be  quite  too  great  an 
exertion  to  attempt  to  escape  from  it     He  be- 
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comes  selfish, proud,inipioua.  He  leams  to  regard 
his  God  with  indifference,  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures with  contempt.  He  tramples  on  the  re- 
gulations of  society,  evades  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  neglects  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
He  makes  himself  his  God.  Are  these,  my  fel- 
low Christians,  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
should  desire  to  find  ourselves  ?  What  kind  of 
a  preparation,  think  ye,  would  this  be  for  the 
proceedings  of  that  great  day,  when  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  human  society  will  be  levelled  in 
an  instant,  and  when  every  man  shall  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  be 
called  upon,  by  a  power  which  no  strength  can 
resist,  and  a  wisdom  which  no  artifice  can  de- 
ceive, to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  ? 

Adversity,  on  the  other  hand,  subdues  the 
heart  of  man,  and  bends  him  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  The  miseries  of  Ufe  may  be 
compared,  in  this  respect,  to  the  convulsions  of 
nature.  The  sceptical  philosopher,  when  seated 
'  in  proud  security  upon  some  majestic  promon- 
tory, or  wandering  beneath  the  grateful  shade 
of  some  overspreading  grove,  can  speculate, 
presumptuously  enough,  about  the  causes  of 
natural  changes,  and  reason  against  the  exist- 
ence of  his  Creator ;  but  no  sooner  does  the 
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distant  howling  of  the  tempest  meet  his  ear, 
than  his  heart  sinks  within  him.  When  the 
wind  rages^  and  the  sea  roars^  and  the  thunder 
rolls^  and  the  lightning  flashes  around  him^  he 
falls  prostrate  upon  the  earth  in  trembling 
adoration,  and  supplicates  the  protection  of 
that  tremendous  power  whose  command  alone 
the  elements  obey.  Similar  to  this,  my  friends, 
is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  man 
by  the  misfortunes  that  befEdl  him.  They  open 
his  heart,  in  an  instant,  to  a  sense  of  his  entire 
dependence  upon  the  Deity,  and  cause  the  con- 
viction of  his  utter  helplessness  to  flash  upon 
his  mind.  .They  prepare  the  mental  soil  for  the 
reception  of  that  good  seejd  which  is  to  grow 
up  into  virtuous  habits  and  dispositions,  and  tg 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Surely, 
my  Christian  friends,  if  these  be  the  results  of 
their  afflictions,  "  blessed  are  they  that  moum.** 

Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  point  out  some 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  preceding  reason^* 
ing. 

You  cannot  fail  to  understand,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  faith  which  can  comfort 
those  who  mourn,  must  be  something  more 
than  a  nominal  one ;  that  it  must  be  real,  and 
practical,  and  habitually  acted  upon.     If  you 
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really  believe  the  doctrines  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  they  cannot  fail  to  influence 
your  conduct  ^^  Examine  yourselves^  there- 
fore, whether  ye  be  in  the  faith :  prove  your 
own  selves."*  If  you  find  that  you  are  really 
possessed  of  a  true  faith  in  these  consolatory 
doctrines,  blessed  are  ye ;  and  blessed  shall  ye  be 
likewise  in  the  day  of  aMction,  for  ye  shall  be 
comforted.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  my  beloved 
brethren,  you  have  reason  to  fear,  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  your  conduct,  or  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  disposed  to  conduct 
yourselves  under  past  aMctions,  that  you  are 
deficient  in  this  faith,  I  would  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  call  upon  you  to  look  to  yourselves 
ere  it  be  too  late.  So  sure  as  you  feel  your- 
selves to  be  men,  afflictions  are  in  store  for  you. 
Before  another  Sabbath  shines  upon  you,  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  endure  them.  Are  you  a  hus- 
band ?  The  wife  of  your  bosom  may  be  snatched 
firom  you.  Are  you  a  father  ?  The  fairest  pro- 
mise of  your  o£Fspring  may  prove  deceitful. 
Are  you  a  son  ?  A  dying  parent's  blessing  may 
await  you.  Are  you  men,  my  brethren  ?  Dan- 
gerous diseases  may  be  lurking  within  you  at 
this  moment,  which,  on  their  developement, 
may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
and  sagacious.  The  bed  of  death  may  speedily 
be  spread  for  you,  and  your  faith  in  Christ  may 
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be  put  to  its  last  great  triaL  If  you  are  desir- 
ous of  being  enabled  to  pass  through  every 
trial  that  may  await  you  with  fortitude  and  re- 
signation ;  if  you  wish  for  courage  in  every 
danger,  and  comfort  imder  every  affliction ;  if 
you  aim  at  peace  of  mind  through  life,  and  joy- 
ful hope  in  death,  labour,  I  beseech  you,  with 
diligence  to  strengthen  your  convictions  of  the 
truth  of  the  important  doctrines  to  which  I  have 
been  directing  your  attention,  and  study  to  con- 
vince both  yourselves  and  all  around  you  of  the 
reality  and  sincerity  of  your  faith,  by  walking 
in  the  world  as  becomes  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  heirs  of  immortality. 


SERMON  XIX. 


REST  IN  HEAVEN. 


Hbbrbwb  iv,r  9. 
T%ere  remmneth,  ihere/ore,  a  re$i  to  ike  people  of  God, 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  my  fellow  Christians, 
i^  amongst  the  various  methods  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  illustrating  the  sublime 
and  momentous  subjects  of  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  treat,  we  sometimes  find  them 
introducing  allusions  to  the  history  of  their  na^ 
tion.  Distinguished  as  that  history  is  by  conti- 
nual and  most  extraordinary  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence,  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
suggest  such  allusions  ;  nor  could  they  be  other- 
wise than  deeply  interesting  to  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  separate 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  make  the 
gabjects  of  a  national  discipline.  We  have 
an  allusion  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage from  which  the  text  is  taken.  The  writer 
reminds  his  countrymen,  to  whom  the  epistle  is 
particularly  addressed,  of  the  manner  in  which 
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their  rebellious  ancestors  had  forfeited,  by  their 
disobedience,  the  rest  that  had  been  promised 
to  them,  and  calls  upon  them  to  beware  lest,  by 
similar  negligence  and  obstinacy,  they  deprive 
themselves  of  that  rest  which,  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  as  he  declares  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  "  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.** 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
must  have  perceived,  that  it  did  not  form  part 
of  the  commission  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
to  lay  before  mankind  a  strictly  accurate  des- 
cription of  that  future  state  to  which  they  were 
to  encourage  them  to  look  forward.  Most  of 
the  information  which  they  give  is  extremely 
general  in  its  nature,  and  such  as  it  is,  must  be 
derived  from  language  which  is  in  itself  mani- 
festly figurative.  To  this  may  be  added,  indeed, 
what  can  be  gathered  from  a  few  obscure  and 
scattered  hints,  not  always,  in  our  present  state 
of  ignorance,  easily  reconcileable  with  each 
other.  After  all,  however,  they  do  but  draw 
aside  enough  of  the  dark  and  awful  veil  that 
hangs  before  us,  to  encourage  hope  and  to  ex- 
cite curiosity.  A  few  beams  of  light  ineffable 
fell  on  the  glorified  Saviour ;  but  its  full  efful- 
gence is  reserved  for  that  happy  period  when 
death  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
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sincere  and  humble  Christian  to  receive  with 
gratitude  the  information  that  has  been  com- 
municated, and  devoutly  to  acquiesce  in  what- 
ever degree  of  imperfection  and  obscurity  it  has 
pleased  the  All-wise  and  benevolent  Giver  of 
Revelation  to  attach  to  it.  He  will  look  with 
pleasure  towards  the  land  that  lies  before  him, 
however  dim  its  outline,  or  hazy  the  atmos- 
phere that  overhangs  it,  and  rejoice,  as  he  wan- 
ders in  imagination  through  its  fields  of  undy- 
ing verdure  and  beneath  its  skies  of  unclouded 
sunshine,  with  those  dear  friends  and  compa- 
nions from  whom  he  is  never  again  to  experi- 
ence the  pain  of  a  separation.  He  will  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  such  gUmpses  of  futurity  as, 
by  the  assistance  of  revelation,  he  is  enabled  to 
discover.  He  will  examine  with  interest  every 
expression  which  may  have  been  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour,  by  a  collection  and  com- 
parison of  all  that  they  have  said  respecting  it, 
'  to  supply  his  imagination  with  materiahi  from 
I  which  it  may  complete  a  picture,  in  the  highest 
;  degree  fitted  to  excite  his  desires  and  influence 
his  conduct. 


Amongst  the  variety  of  representations  given 

by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  of  the  blessings 

attendant  upon  a  sincere  reception  of  Christi- 

q2 
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anity,  and^  in  partdculap^  of  the  happy  futurity 
that  awaits  the  virtuous,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  idea  of  a  rest  from  the  evils  of  life  would 
be  altogether  omitted.  The  desire  of  repose  is 
too  congenial  to  a  being  so  frail  and  weak  as 
man,  not  to  have  given,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  a  colour  to  the  language  of  his  divinely 
inspired  instructors.  How  does  every  hearty 
accordingly,  beat  responsive  to  that  gracious  in- 
vitation of  Jesus,  '^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest :  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leam  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls'"  I  With  what  admir- 
able propriety,  again,  does  the  apostle  Paul 
thus  address  the  persecuted  Christians  of  Thes- 
salonica :  '^  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with 
God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  you,  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest 
with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels'* !  The  al- 
lusion to  the  early  history  of  their  nation,  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  passage  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  will 
be  perceived  and  relished  by  all  who  are  in  any 
degree  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures. ^^  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and 
I  will  give  thee  rest,"  was  the  promise  of  God, 
through  Moses,  to  the  Israelites,  soon  after 
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their  departure  from  Egypt.  In  expectation  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  their  lawgiver 
says  to  them,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  for  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest,  and  to 
the  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  your  God  giv- 
eth  you."  And  when  the  joyful  period  had  ac- 
tually arrived,  which  found  them  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  we  find  the 
fact  thus  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  "  and 
the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about,  according 
to  all  that  he  swear  unto  their  fatliers."  Who 
does  not  see,  my  hrethren,  how  naturally  the 
comparison  must  have  suggested  itself  between 
the  national  repose,  thus  promised  and  thus 
granted  to  the  Israelites,  after  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  infinitely  better  and 
more  lasting  rest  which,  when  the  evils  and  im- 
perfections of  this  mortal  life  are  over,  remain- 
eth  for  sincere  Christians  of  every  nation  under 
heaven ;  for  those  who  may  be  called,  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  and  with  much  greater  propriety, 
the  "  people  of  God"  ? 


It  is  our  intention  at  present  to  meditate  a 
Kttle  on  the  hope  of  a  future  rest  for  ourselves 
and  others,  which  we  enjoy  as  Christians. 


The  contemplation  of  the  frailty  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  in  general,  might  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  convince  us  how  desirable  it  is  to  have 
such  a  prospect  before  us.  With  a  view,  how- 
ever, of  bringing  the  subject  before  our  minds 
as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  possible,  it  may  be 
useful  to  speak  of  men  as  divided  into  several 
classes,  imder  some  one  or  more  of  which  eadi 
of  us  will  probably  find  himself  included. 

One  claBs  of  persons,  then,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  future  rest  might  be  expected  to 
seem  valuable,  are  the  busy.  It  is  true,  that 
man  was  not  made  for  idleness,  and  that  long- 
continued  inactivity  becomes  insupportably  irk- 
some to  him.  It  is  no  less  true,  however,  that 
his  employments  are  seldom  such,  both  as  to 
kind  and  quantity,  as  exactly  to  suit  his  incli- 
nation. Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  his  ovm 
mismanagement,  partly  to  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  he  not  unfrequently 
finds  himself  oppressed  by  such  a  load  of  lar- 
bour,  mental  or  bodily,  as  is  scarcely  support- 
able. Often,  too,  has  he  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  his  most  painful  exertions  have 
proved  fruitless.  The  utmost  efforts  of  his  in- 
dustry are  insufficient  for  his  support.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  distressed,  perhaps  even  by  a 
starving  family,  he  looks  around  him  in  vain 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  His 
toil,  severe  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  rendered 
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doubly  so  by  the  prospect  of  that  poverty  and 
destitution  from  which  it  seems  incapable  of 
protecting  him.  It  is  not  merely,  however,  by 
those  whose  circumstances  place  them  on  the 
brink  of  poverty,  that  the  weariness  and  de- 
pression of  spirits  resulting  from  over-exertion 
is  experienced.  There  are  motives  innumerable, 
besides  the  actual  pressure  of  want,  by  which 
men  are  goaded  on  to  a  degree  of  toil  to  wluch 
their  strength  is  scarcely  equal.  The  desire  of 
power  incites  one  ;  that  of  wealth  another.  A 
third  is  influenced  by  a  regard  to  reputation ; 
whilst  a  fourth  is  betrayed  into  over-exertion 
by  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursues  some  fa- 
Tourite  amusement.  With  all  these  different 
classes  of  persons  there  must  be  moments  when 
rest  becomes  an  object  of  eager  desire :  mth 
Bome  of  them,  those  whose  occupations  are  the 
most  serious  and  important,  and  who  are  the 
most  likely,  in  their  seasons  of  languor  and 
fatigue,  to  seek  for  relief  in  religious  considera- 
tions, there  must  be  times  of  bitterness,  when 
wearied  nature  sinks  beneath  the  load,  when 
every  object  around  them  assumes  a  gloomy  as- 
pect, when  life  itself,  accompanied  as  it  is  by 
such  corroding  cares,  appears  a  doubtful  bless- 
ing, and  when,  overpowered  and  desponding, 
they  can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's  pathetic  exclamation,   "  Oh,    that  1  had 
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wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I  fly  away, 
and  be  at  rest.** 

A  Becond  class  of  peirsons,  to  whom  the  pros* 
pect  of  a  future  rest,  held  out  to  them  by 
Christianity,  may  be  expected  to  prove  deeply 
interesting,  are  the  afflicted.  To  those  who  are 
suffering  under  any  of  the  pains  or  sorrows  to 
which,  for  wise  purposes,  our  nature  has  been 
made  subject,  such  a  prospect  cannot  surdiy 
be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Even  where  they 
are  the  lightest  and  most  ordinary,  the  a£Bic- 
tions  of  life  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  a  desire 
of  being  placed  beyond  their  reach  for  ever. 
The  love  of  life,  however,  and  the  fear  of  deadi, 
will  prove  sufficient,  in  ordinary  cases,  imme- 
diately to  conquer  this  desire,  and  restore  us  to 
a  state  of  satisfaction  with  our  present  condi- 
tion. But  experience  testifies  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  There  are  many  of  the  mise- 
ries of  life  which  are  not  so  easily  got  over. 
There  are  pains  which  rack  the  body  so  severely 
and  so  frequently,  that  we  grow  sick  of  our  ex- 
istence. There  are  calamities  so  overwhehning 
as  to  bow  us  to  the  dust  beneath  them,  and  for 
a  time,  at  least,  irresistibly  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  no  longer  for  the  worlds 
nor  the  world  for  us.  There  are  losses  so  seri- 
ous, apparently  so  irreparable,  that  we  know 
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not  at  first  which  way  to  turn  for  comfort,  and 
can  scarcely  abstain  from  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  can  be  no  more  happiness  for 
us  in  this  world.  In  such  circumstances,  my 
&iends,  and  there  are  few  who  pass  through 
life  without  having  experienced  at  least  an  ap- 
proach to  them,  rest  from  the  insupportable 
burden  under  which  we  are  groaning,  deliver- 
ance from  the  misery  in  which  we  are  involved, 
te  apt  to  become  the  supreme  object  of  our  de- 
lire.  The  grave  itself  assumes  an  inviting  as- 
pect. "  Wherefore,"  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  in 
the  beautifid  and  pathetic,  though  too  despond- 
ing language  of  the  afflicted  patriarch,  "  where- 
fore is  light  given  to  hira  that  is  in  misery,  and 
life  to  the  bitter  in  soul ;  who  long  for  death, 
but  it  cometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for 
bidden  treasures  ;  who  rejoice  exceedingly,  and 
are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave?" 
**  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubHng ;  and 
Ibere  tlie  weary  be  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners 
rest  together :  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the 
oppressor.  Tlie  email  and  great  are  there ;  and 
the  blave  is  dehvered  from  his  master." 

A  third  class  of  persons,  who  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  Ukely  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
prospect  of  a  future  rest,  are  the  aged.  We 
■re  far  from  being  inclined  to  take  a  desponding 
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view  of  the  condition  of  man  in  old  age.  The 
nature  of  man  is^  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  res- 
pects^ admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  intended  to  be  placed.  The  mind 
changes  with  the  body.  As  the  bodily  activity 
diminishes,  the  desires  and  tastes  imperceptibly 
alter.  New  pursuits  and  gratifications  succeed 
to  those  for  which  we  no  longer  retain  our  re- 
lish; so  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  closing  period  of  a  well-spent  life  be 
productive  of  much  less  real  enjoyment,  though 
it  be  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  than  the 
gayest  and  busiest  part  of  it.  Let  it  be  care- 
fully observed,  however,  that  we  here  speak  of 
a  well-spent  life  only ;  since  much  of  the  hap- 
piness of  old  age  must  arise  from  those  pleasing 
reflections  on  oiu*  own  part,  and  that  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  treatment  on  the  part  of 
others,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
an  industrious  and  virtuous  employment  of  our 
earlier  years.  After  all,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  circumstances  are  as  favoiurable  as  we  have 
here  represented  them,  the  decline  of  life  is, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  attended  by  some 
peculiar  distresses  and  discouragements ;  and 
where  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  have 
not  been  previously  cultivated  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  they  are  apt  to  become  extremely 
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irksome, and, indeed, almost  insupportable.  Even 
the  happiest  old  man  can  scarcely  look  forward 
to  any  long  continuance  of  his  happiness.  In 
the  course  of  nature,  his  infirmities  must  in- 
crease upon  him.  The  weight  of  years,  which 
he  already  feels  too  sensibly,  must  gradually  be- 
come raore  oppressive.  Can  we  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, then,  my  friends,  that  the  desire  of  rest 
should  not  frequently  arise  in  his  mind?  Must 
he  not  frequently  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
prospect  of  a  release,  at  no  distant  period,  from 
his  multipMng  pains  and  infirmities  ?  Must  he 
not  be  prepared,  with  calmness  and  even  with  sa- 
tisfaction, to  sink  into  that  peaceful  slumber  which 
benevolent  Creator  has  prepared  for  him  ? 
Must  he  not  listen,  with  a  peculiarly  deep  and 
•olemn  interest,  to  the  mention  made  by  the  sa- 
cred writer  in  our  text,  of  a  rest  that  remmneth 
for  the  people  of  God  ? 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  persons  for  whom 
Ae  prospect  of  a  future  rest,  here  held  out  to 
may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  possess 
particular  interest.  We  allude  to  the  tempted. 
Temptation,  my  friends,  is  the  lot  of  humanity. 
With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  the  more  effectual  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  and  to  our  exaltation 
in  the  scale  of  being,  human  life  has  been  made 
to  present  little  less  than  an  uninterrupted  series 
b2 
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of  temptations.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  end  of  hur 
man  existence,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  ra- 
tional heing  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  upon  this  earth,  can  scarqely  be 
expressed  more  correctly  than  by  saying,  that 
we  have  been  placed  here  to  learn  to  resist  temp- 
tation. This  being  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  placed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  to  every 
man  who  sincerely  and  conscientiously  endea- 
vours to  obey  the  will  of  his  Creator,  so  far  as 
he  has  the  means  of  discovering  it,  life  assumes 
the  character  of  a  perpetual  conflict :  a  conflict, 
for  a  time  at  least,  severe  and  unintermitting,  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  and  determination  with 
which  it  is  entered  upon.  It  is  a  conflict,  too^ 
in  which  an  iminterrupted  succession  of  triumphs 
cannot,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  if  ever,  be  experienced.  Defeat 
maybe  expectedfrequently  tolead  to  despondency. 
When  we  have  failed,  indeed,  on  several  succes- 
sive occasions,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  resist 
this  feeling.  We  lose  all  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  We  are  wearied  with  fruitless  efforts. 
We  shrink  from  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  -We 
could  wish,  were  it  permitted  us,  to  retire  from 
the  field,  and  take  refuge  in  some  peaceful  soli- 
tude. In  a  word,  my  brethren,  we  long,  earnestly 
long,  for  rest.  Who  that  has  ever  entered  upon 
a  virtuous  course  is  a  stranger  to  these  feelings  ? 
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Nor  are  they  by  any  means  confined  to  its  com- 
mencement. No  man,  so  long  as  life  and  reason 
remain,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  can  any  man,  without  presumption, 
venture  to  pronounce  himself  superior  to  it.  In 
every  stage  of  a  virtuous  course  we  axe  more  or 
less  liable  to  despondency ;  and  often  will  this 
feeling  be  found  to  rise  to  such  a  height  in  sus- 
ceptible minds,  as  to  become  itself  a  fault,  not 
less  serious  than  those  which  have  occasioned  it. 
Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  perpe- 
tual, or  at  least  habitual,  watchfulness  and  re- 
sistance can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  at  times  irk- 
some to  us.  Occasional  failures  discompose  and 
distress  us.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  past, 
and  anxious  about  the  future.  We  wish  that  our 
trials  were  over,  and  that  the  time  of  repose  were 
come.  In  such  circumstances,  can  we  be  other- 
wise than  consoled  and  cheered  by  the  announce* 
ment  before  us,  that  "  there  remaineth  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God"  ? 

We  have  thus,  my  brethren,  with  a  view  of 
preparing  your  minds  and  our  own  for  receiving 
vrith  a  becoming  degree  of  interest  the  announce- 
ment contained  in  the  text,  enlarged  a  little  on 
the  impressions  which  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  upon  several  classes  of  per- 
sons.   Are  we,  then,  included  in  none  of  these  ? 
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Can  we  reasonably  hear  such  an  announcement 
with  indifference  ?    Are  there  none  amongst  us 
whose  share  of  the  business  of  life  is  often  op- 
pressive to  them;  who  not  unfrequently  find 
themselves  so  harrassed  by  its  cares,  and  weigh- 
ed down  by  its  toils,  and  soured  by  its  disap- 
pointments and  privations,  as  to  feel  weary  of  it  ? 
Are  there  none  whom  frequent  and  severe  afflic- 
tions have  at  times  almost  weaned  from  their 
attachment  to  the  present  life,  and  accustomed 
to  turn  their  thoughts  heavenwards  ?    Are  there 
none  whom  a  consciousness  of  growing  infirmir 
ties  causes  to  make  the  attainment  of  repose  a 
frequent  object  of  their  desires?    Are  there 
none,  in  fine,  who,  conscious  of  weakness  and 
instructed  by  past  failures,  shrink  with  terror 
from  the  multiplied  temptations  by  which  they 
are  surrounded ;  whose  minds  are  too  frequently 
the  scene  of  that  internal  struggle  between  prin- 
ciple and  passion,  the  result  of  which  is  stated 
by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  "  the  good  which 
I  would,  that  I  do  not ;  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do  ;**  and  who  look  forward  with  ear- 
nest desire  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  the 
continuance  of  this  painful  and  dangerous  con- 
flict shall  be  no  longer  necessary  to  their  im- 
provement or  welfare?     If,  my  Christian  friends 
and  brethren,  there  be  persons  here  present  who 
find  themselves  included  under  any  of  the  preced- 
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ingclasse3,wecall  upon  them  to  hear  with  interest 
and  faith,  and  to  meditate  upon,  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  the  announcement  contained  in 
the  text,  that  "  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God."  Yes,  my  friends,  a  glorious  and 
an  eternal  rest  awaits  them :  not  the  rest  which 
bounds  the  horizon  of  the  Atheist,  a  gloomy, 
cheerless,  hopeless  annihilation  j  \}\it  a  sweet  re- 
pose &om  the  toils,  and  cares,  and  calamities, 
and  temptations  of  this  imperfect  state  ;  a  rest 
which  holds  out  to  all  who  shall  be  deemed  wor- 
thy of  it,  the  prospect  of  renewed  and  increased 
activity,  and  is  but  the  prelude  to  occupations 
and  enjoyments,  pure,  and  bhssful,  and  ever- 
lasting. 

But  for  whom,  my  brethren,  is  it  here  declared 
to  us  that  this  rest  remaineth?  It  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God ;  for  those  whose  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a  teacher  and  a  saviour,  whose 
obedience  to  his  precepts  and  imitation  of  his 
example  entitle  them  to  he  ranked  amongst  the 
pecuhar  people  of  the  Most  High.  Dare  we, 
then,  lay  claim  to  this  honourable  distinction  f 
Can  we,  in  the  presence  of  a  heart-searching 
God  and  of  our  brethren,  appeal  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  conscience  that  we  have  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  think  and  speak  and  art 
as  becomes  disciples  of  Jesus  r     If  not,  oh !  let 
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US  seriously  resolve,  before  it  be  too  late,  to 
amend  our  conduct.  Let  us  remember  that, 
whilst  we  continue  in  our  present  condition,  the 
rest  of  which  we  are  speaking,  desirable  as  we 
must  acknowledge  it  to  be,  remaineth  not  for  us. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate review  of  our  conduct,  the  testimony  of 
conscience  be  in  our  favour;  if  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  that  inward  witness,  that  we  are  daily 
aiming  at  nearer  approaches  to  Christian  perfec- 
tion ;  if,  in  short,  our  hearts  condemn  us  not, 
then,  indeed,  we  may  venture  to  indulge  a  hum- 
ble confidence  towards  God.  Then  may  we  re- 
joice in  the  thought,  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
theprecious  promise  upon  which  wehavebeen  me- 
ditating; and  cherish  the  glorious,  the  delightful 
hope,  that  when,  in  God's  good  time,  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  a  final  leave  of  this  world,  with  all 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  we  may  be  found  amongst 
the  nimiber  of  those  whom  our  beloved  and  glo- 
rified Master  will  be  commissioned  to  make  par- 
takers with  himself  of  that  everlasting  rest  and 
felicity  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 
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Philippi&ns  iii.,  13>  14. 

Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended;  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach-- 
mg  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
rkfof  the  prize  of  the  high-vaiiing  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus, 


You  cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  my  fellow- 
Christians,  that  many  of  the  exhortations  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  a^d  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  epistles,  are  addressed  to  those 
who  had  formerly  been  idolaters.  The  impor- 
tant change  which  had  taken  place  in  these 
early  converts  is  alluded  to  under  many  different 
images.  They  are  said,  for  example,  to  have 
passed  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  slavery 
to  liberty,  and  from  having  been  strangers  and 
aliens,  they  are  described  as  having  become  fel- 
low-citizens with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
bold  of  God.  They  are  frequently  exhorted  to 
display  their  gratitude  to  God  for  having  thus, 
as  it  were,  created  them  anew  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
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by  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  privi- 
leges with  which  they  have  been  gifted.  Now, 
my  brethren,  you  will  immediately  perceive  that 
such  exhortations  %s  these  are  not  naturally  and 
primarily  applicable  to  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  present  day,  who  have  been  blessed, 
from  their  e^arliest  infancy,  with  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  far  firom 
being  disposed  to  deny,  that  the  change  which 
every  man  must  experience  who  passes  from  a 
life  of  sinful  indulgence  to  one  of  patient  and 
persevering  virtue,  bears  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  by  which  these  exhortations  were 
at  first  suggested ;  and,  consequently,  that  such 
exhortations  may  not  unfrequently  be  addressed 
with  much  propriety  to  those  who  have  experi- 
enced such  a  change.  There  is  a  second  class 
of  exhortations,  however,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  primitive  disciples,  as  Christians,  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  spiritual  condition,  in 
which  they  are  called  upon,  as  such,  never  to 
relax  in  their  efforts,  but  to  be  perpetually  aim- 
ing at  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  of  spi- 
ritual perfection.  To  the  latter  class,  my  bre- 
thren, the  exhortation  implied  in  the  words  of 
the  text  evidently  belongs.  The  apostle  is 
plainly  desirous  of  recommending  his  own  con- 
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duct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Philippian  converts ; 
and  there  is  no  class  or  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians whatever  to  whose  imitation  that  conduct 
may  not  be  recommended  with  equal  propriety. 
*'  If,  by  any  me^ins,"  says  he,  "  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  not  as  though 
I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  per- 
fect :  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
(or  lay  hold  of)  that  for  which  also  I  am  ap- 
prehended of  (or  laid  hold  of  by)  Christ  Jesus- 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehend- 
ed (or  laid  hold  of  it,  i.  <?.,  the  prize) ;  but  this 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

There  are  two  circumstances,  my  brethren, 
mentioned  in  these  words  which  merit  our  at- 
tention ;  first,  the  opinion  which  the  apostle  ex- 
presses of  himself,  and,  secondly,  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  this  opinion  led  him  to  adopt. 


It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  words 
of  the  text  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  the 
spirit  of  genuine  humility  which  pen-ades  them. 
Yet,  surely,  my  friends,  when  we  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  apostle  Paul's  life,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  his  faithful  historian,  and 
s  2 
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as  it  is  deducible  from  his  numerous  epistles,  we 
should  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had 
any  great  reason  for  humility.    If  flesh  and  blood 
can  ever  be  justified  in  self-congratulation,  who 
had  a  better  title  to  indulge  in  it  than  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?    Where  was  the  land 
that  had  not  witnessed  his  sufferings  ?    Where 
the  nation  that  had  not  benefitted  by  his  labours? 
From  the  period  of  his  conversion,  his  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.    There  was  scarcely  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  he  had  not  traversed; 
nor  a  city  of  consequence  where  he  had  not 
preached ;  nor  a  variety  of  persecution  which 
he  had  not  endured.     Hear  the  enumeration  of 
his  hardships  which  he  himself  gives,  in  his  se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     '^  Are  they  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  ?"  says  he,  when  speaking  of  the 
adversaries,  who  had  endeavoured  to  undermine 
his  credit  with  the  Corinthian  church,  "  I  speak 
as  a  fool ;  I  am  more :  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
firequent,  in  deaths  oft.     Of  the  Jews,  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one.    Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep :  in  joumeyings  often  ;  in  'f^erils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine 
own  coimtr3rmen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  pe- 
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rils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  pe- 
rils in  the  sea,  in  perils  amon;^  false  brethren  -, 
in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watehings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness.  Besides  those  things  that  are 
without,  that  which  conieth  upon  me  daily,  the 
care  of  all  the  churches."  What  think  von,  my 
brethren  ?  Are  these  proofs  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  questionable  ?  Yet,  here  was  the  man, 
who,  speaking  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  illustrious  an  apostle,  considers 
not  himself  as  having  attained  to  perfection. 

Surely,  my  friends,  it  will  not  he  unbecoming 
in  us,  when  we  compare  our  own  characters  with 
his,  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  look  back  upon  our  past  lives,  and 
produce,  before  the  face  of  the  world,  proofs, 
from  our  past  actions,  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
feith  in  Jesus,  I  fear  much  that  many  amongst 
us  might  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
an  impartial  observer  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
anything  else  than  Christians  in  name  only. — 
Where  are  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  ?  Where 
Uie  dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed  ? 
Where  the  difficulties  which  we  have  surmount- 
ed ?  Where  the  labours  wliich  we  have  under- 
gone ?  Where  are  the  actions  which  we  have  per- 
formed, or  the  pleasures  froTa  which  we  have  ab- 
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stained,  as  Christians  ?  Lay  your  finger  upon 
that  passage  of  your  past  life  which  proves  you 
to  be  a  Christian.  Our  minds,  my  brethren,  are 
so  constituted,  that  we  cannot  even  convince 
oiurselves  of  the  reality  of  our  faith,  if  we  have 
no  proofs  of  it  to  refer  to.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  so  important,  its  precepts  so 
plain,  and  its  sanctions  so  awful,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  in- 
deed, without  making  it  appear  that  he  is  so  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  and  conversation.  How 
do  you  make  it  appear  that  you  are  Christians  ? 
I  shall  probably  be  met  here  by  what  I  cannot 
refrain  from  denominating  the  cant  of  morality. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  at  present,  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  more  especially,  I  must  say, 
with  that  part  of  it  with  which  we  are  connect- 
ed, to  consider  morality  and  Christianity  as  the 
same  thing.  If  a  man  be  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter, he  is  a  good  Christian.  Now,  my  friends, 
if  by  a  good  moral  character  be  meant,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  generally  is,  one  who  cautiously  abstains 
from  the  commission  of  any  improper  act,  which 
might  expose  him  to  legal  punishment,  or  injure 
his  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I 
must  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  the  subject.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
perfectly  moral  in  these  respects,  without  having 
any  fiedth  in  Christianity  at  all.    The  world  at 
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Uu^  has  been  so  much  improved  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cliriatian  religion,  and  the  general 
standard  of  moralitj'  so  much  elevated,  that  it 
requires  Uttle  more  than  the  possession  of  com- 
mon sense  to  preserve  a  man  from  the  conunis- 
sion  of  heinous  offences.  The  influence,  too,  of 
an  improved  and  enlightened  philosophy  upon 
the  morals  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively 
felt,  though  we  are  too  often  forced  to  perceive 
and  to  lament  the  fact,  that  when  she  has  been 
warmed,  as  it  were,  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  she  has  too  often 
tiUTied  out  so  ungrateful  as  to  endeavour  to  sting 
her  benefactor.  The  salutary  influence,  then,  of 
a  good  education,  an  enlightened  philosophy  and 
an  improved  state  of  society,  are  quite  sufficient, 
in  the  present  day,  to  make  a  man  a  very  re- 
spectable moral  character.  They  are  not  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  make  him  a  good  Christian. 
To  do  this,  it  is  further  necessary  that  he  read 
the  word  of  God  attentively ;  repose  the  most 
irophcit  faith  in  the  doctrines  it  reveals,  and  re- 
gulate his  life  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Jesus.  And  here,  perhaps,  some  amongst  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  ask,  what,  then,  is  the  use 
of  Christianity  at  all,  if  morality  can  be  as  well 
provided  for  without  itf  It  cannot  be  as  well 
provided  for.  Christianity  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  generally  attain- 
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able  method  of  becoming  Tirtuous.  But^  beaidei 
this,  morality  is  not  an  end :  it  is  only  A  xneanfi 
of  attaining  to  an  end.  We  have  been  called 
by  our  great  Creator  to  become  partakers  of  a 
higher  and  happier  state  of  existence.  The  road 
to  this  celestial  country  has  been  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a  messenger  from  heaven.  Are  we.  not 
justified  in  concluding  that  it  is  the  shortest  and 
the  best  ?  Can  we  be  sure,  my  brethren,  that  a 
different  road  will  lead  to  the  same  destination } 
It  may  seem  to  run  in  a  similar  direction,  and 
we  may  be  inclined  to  hope,  firom  this  circum- 
stance, that  those  who  walk  in  it  will  not  go  fiEur 
astray ;  but  it  is  surely  safer,  as  well  as  more  be- 
coming, to  tread  in  that  heavenward  path  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  have  trodden  before 
us,  and  which  we  believe,  upon  the  authority  of 
God  himself,  stamped  upon  the  mission  of  Jesus 
by  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  will  conduct  the 
patient  and  persevering  traveller  to  the  abodes 
of  happiness  and  peace.  Do  you,  then,  my 
Mends,  upon  an  impartial  retrospect  of  your 
past  lives,  think  that  you  have  kept  as  closely  to 
this  path  as  you  ought  to  have  done  ?  It  is  not 
enough,  recollect,  that  you  have  kept  up  tolera- 
bly fair  moral  characters.  Can  you  prove,  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  you  have  been  con- 
stantly and  habitually  actuated  by  the  motives, 
regulated  by  the  precepts,  and  animated  by  the 
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hopes,  of  the  gospel  ?  In  endeavouring  to  as- 
iiertain  how  far  this  has  heen  the  case,  it  will 
be  useful  for  us  to  consider  how  far  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  upon 
these  external  ordinances  of  religion,  which 
our  blessed  Lord  either  instituted  himself,  or 
sanctioned  by  his  example.  The  utility  of 
such  positive  institutions  consists  partly  in 
this,  that  they  give  us  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing something,  which  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
which  we  do  purely  as  Christians,  which  we 
do  jilainly  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  ex- 
press commands  of  Christ.  True  it  is,  my  bre- 
thren, that  in  times  like  these,  when  the  very  po- 
pularity of  Christianity  has  been  the  means  of 
(exposing  it  to  pollution  ;  when  worldly-minded- 
ness  is  to  be  seen  rearing  her  unhallowed  front 
even  within  the  walls  of  the  sanetuan',  and  when 
feshion,  that  capricious  potentite,  has  contrived 
to  usurp  a  partial  authoritj'  even  over  the  house 
of  God,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  point  out  a  single  ordinance  so  sa- 
cred, as  not  to  be  frequently  exposed  to  the  sa- 
crilegious intrusion  of  the  worldling.  This  can 
only  serve,  however,  to  establish  a  fact,  of  which 
■we  are  all  aware,  namely,  that  the  most  accurate 
attention  to  religious  ordinances  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  infallible  criterion  of  realChristiani- 
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ty.  It  leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to  conclude,  wha^ 
indeed^  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  that 
no  man  can  be  a  real  Christian  who  lives  in  the 
habitual  neglect  of  these  institutions.  The  regUr 
larity  of  a  man*s  attention  to  its  public  and  private 
ordinances  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  good, 
though  not  an  infallible  index  of  his  progress  in 
true  religion.  A  serious  and  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  preceding  remarks  will  probably 
prove  sufficient  to  convince  us  all>  that. we  have 
much  more  reason  than  the  apostle  had  to  count 
not  ourselves  to  have  apprehended. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  secondly,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  line  of  conduct  which  this  opinion 
of  himself  induced  the  apostle  to  adopt.  ^^  This 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.*"  The  nature  of  man  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  progressive  improvement  to  an  extent  which 
seems  to  set  a  broad  -line  of  distinction  between 
him  and  any  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  desire 
of  progressive  improvement,  therefore,  should 
never  depart  from  him.  So  long  as  he  continues 
to  retain  the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  should  be 
constantly  endeavouring  to  enlarge  his  informar 
lion,  improve  his  heart,  and  strengthen  his  vir- 
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tuous  habits.  To  do  this  is  the  great  end  of  his 
existence  here.  By  doing  this  he  will  most  ef- 
fectually prepare  himself  for  increased  happiness 
hereafter.  The  necessity  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  peculiarly  observable  in  the  case  of 
habits.  The  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  these  to  be  station- 
ary. If  we  are  not  strengthening  them,  they 
must  necessarily  be  growing  weaker.  We  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire  of  any  art  or  science, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  facility,  acquired 
by  habit,  of  pursuing  certain  trains  of  thought, 
or  performing  certain  successive  actions.  If  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  remain  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  without  repeating  the  process,  we 
shall  soon  begin  to  find  our  facility  proportion- 
ably  diminished.  Now,  my  Christian  friends, 
religion  is  quite  habitual.  Every  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  every  private  offering  of 
devotion,  every  thought  of  God  which  mixes  it- 
self up  with  our  daily  business,  every  action 
which  we  perform  with  a  view  to  please  him  or 
to  promote  his  glory,  must  necessarily  contri- 
bute its  own  particular  proportion  to  strengthen 
our  religious  habits.  Every  neglect  of  public 
worship,  and  every  omission  of  private  prayer, 
must  contribute,  in  a  certain  proportion,  to 
weaken  them,  and  should  these  be  accompanied, 
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as  they  probably  will  be,  by  an  habitual  indif- 
ference and  thoughtlessness  with  respect  to  God 
and  divine  things,  we  have  nothing  else  to  ex- 
pect but  that  every  vestige  of  religious  feeling 
should  be  speedily  erased  from  our  minds. 
Since,  then,  religion  is  an  habitual  thing,  and 
must  be  constantly  deteriorating  if  it  do  not  im- 
prove, you  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  imitating  the  example  of  the 
apostle,  and  of  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before. 

We  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  if  we  do 
not  observe  further,  that  the  supreme  importance 
of  acquiring  a  religious  temper  of  mind,  should 
impart  to  our  efforts  after  improvement,  in  every 
Christian  excellence,  the  highest  degree  of  en- 
ergy and  ardour.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  my 
brethren,  to  look  aroimd  us  in  the  world,  and  to 
observe  how  trifling  the  influence  is  which  Chris- 
tianity exerts  upon  society  at  large,  when  com- 
pared with  its  paramount  importance.  There  is 
nothing  which  is  not  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
interest,  excite  the  ambition,  and  influence  the 
actions  of  men,  if  we  except  the  one  thing  needfuL 
Set  before  a  man  the  prospect  of  some  short- 
lived sensual  pleasure.  All  the  powers  of  his 
body,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  will  be 
instantly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  it.    Promise 
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him  an  increase  of  fortune^  and  an  improvement 
in  his  worldly  circumstances.  He  will  shrink 
from  no  labours^  however  arduous^  by  which  he 
hopes  to  secure  its  attainment.  Tell  him  that 
he  shall  be  advanced  to  some  important  office, 
graced  by  some  honorary  title,  or  decked  with 
some  glittering  bauble.  He  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  these  ad- 
vantages ;  face  dangers  in  a  thousand  forms ; 
undermine  his  health  by  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  hardships  ;  pass  his  days  in  labour,  and 
his  nights  in  restlessness,  and  not  scruple,  should 
it  prove  necessary,  to  sacrifice  honour  and  prin- 
ciple themselves  at  the  shrine  of  his  ambition. 
Talk  to  him  of  the  laurels  of  war,  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  science,  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  of  the 
rewards  of  patriotism,  and  he  will  listen  to  you 
with  breathless  attention  ;  but  speak  to  him  of 
peace  of  mind  through  life,  of  hope  in  death,  of 
renewed  existence,  of  eternal  life,  of  unspeakable 
and  never-ending  happiness,  your  words  will 
seem  to  him  as  idle  tales,  as  a  threadbare  and 
rather  stupid  fiction ;  his  attention  will  begin  to 
flag,  and  his  thoughts  to  wander,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  before  you  have  conclud- 
ed your  discourse,  he  will  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  total  insensibility,  both  to  your  subject  and 
your  voice.  Here,  and  here  only,  does  he  be- 
come like  the  deaf  adder,  that  hears  not  the 
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voice  of  the  charmer,  chamdng  never  so  wisely. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  If 
Christianity  be  not  a  mere  counterfeit,  it  is  the 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  If  the  religion 
for  which  Christ  was  crucified,  and  apostles 
preached,  and  martyrs  died,  be  any  else  than  an 
impudent  imposture,  it  is  a  religion,  the  very 
name  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  awaken, 
in  the  breast  of  every  human  being,  recollections 
so  interesting,  and  hopes  so  high,  and  aspirations 
so  ardent,  as  to  banish  every  earthly  vanity  from 
his  thoughts,  and  assume,  for  a  time  at  least,  an 
undivided  empu-e  over  his  bosom.  Give  then,  my 
brethren,  to  this  blessed  religion  that  station  in 
your  hearts  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy. 
Make  it  the  regulator  of  your  actions,  the  balm 
of  your  afflictions,  and  the  anchor  of  your  hopes, 
and  labour  every  day  of  your  existence  to  in- 
crease its  power.  "  Forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  press  forward  toward 
the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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Ami  rAtf  if  the  record,  thai  God  htuh  given  to  us  eternal  life ;  and 

this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

There  are  but  few  human  beings  so  strangely 
constituted,  as  to  feel  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  concerns  of  futurity.  The  same  mental 
powers  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  recal  the 
past  scenes  and  circumstances  of  life,  make 
him  capable  of  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
and  of  representing  to  the  eye  of  imagination 
pictures  of  happiness,  far  surpassing,  in  richness 
and  beauty,  the  brightest  of  those  to  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  a  witness.  It  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  form  any  conception 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  very  idea  of  a 
future  existence  should  have  been  unknown ;  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  should  have  never,  even 
for  a  moment,  burst  the  barriers  of  its  mortal 
existence,  nor  indulged  in  one  single  aspiration 
after  a  happier  and  more  lasting  abode.    The 
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visionary  notions  of  future  happiness  which,  in 
every  age  and  country,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
not  unfrequently  suggested  themselves,  and 
which  differ  from  the  anticipations  of  eartMy 
pleasure  only  in  the  still  greater  degree  of  dim- 
ness and  uncertainty  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, cannot  surely,  however,  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  that  deep  and  practical 
conviction  of  its  own  immortality  with  which 
the  mind  of  every  sincere  Christian  must  be  im- 
pressed. If  you  attend  to  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge with  which  mankind  were  furnished  upon 
this  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  form  some  notion  of  the  value  of  the  gospel 
record,  **  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life." 
Mankind  at  that  period,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject,  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  philosophers  and  the  vulgar. 
Among  the  former,  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
existed,  but  none  of  them  amounting  to  anything 
like  a  practical  conviction  of  this  most  impor- 
tant doctrine.  The  wisest  and  best  among  them 
have  expressed  doubts  of  the  soul's  immortality 
in  their  writings ;  thus  plainly  proving,  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  probability  was  the  ut- 
most limit  to  which  unassisted  human  reason 
could  advance.  What  idea  will  you  be  com- 
pelled to  form  of  the  degree  of  attention  which 
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was  generally  paid  to  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments adduced  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  when 
you  are  told  that,  a  few  years  before  our  Saviour's 
appearance,  in  the  capital  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  in  its  most  august  assembly,  during 
a  discussion,  too,  in  which  the  life  and  death  of 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  society  were  involved, 
one  of  its  most  enlightened  and  best  educated 
citizens  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  as  death 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  mortality,  so  beyond  it  there  was  no 
place  left  either  for  sorrow  or  for  joy,  If  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  information,  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  generality  of  mankind  ? 
The  torch  of  philosophy,  which  was  insufficient 
for  the  illumination  even  of  those  who  had  kin- 
dled it,  could  not  penetrate  the  darkness  by 
which  the  earth  was  overspread.  The  fictions 
of  poetry  about  the  Elysian  fields  and  islands  of 
bliss,  however  pleasing  to  the  imagination  in 
hours  of  amusement,  present  but  a  straw  for  the 
sinking  soul  of  man  to  grasp  at.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  futurity  could  have  presented 
nothing  but  a  cheerless  blank.  It  supjilied  them 
with  no  motives  to  nrtue.  It  opened  up  to  them 
no  sources  of  consolation.  It  blessed  them  with 
no  prospects  of  happiness.  Such,  my  brethren, 
was  the  melancholy  condition  of  man,  before  the 
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appearance  of  the  Messiah.  To  use  the  awfully 
emphatic  language  of  scripture,  he  was  without 
God,  and  without  hope  in  the  worid.  Consider 
these  things,  I  beseech  you,  seriously,  and  let 
your  hearts  overflow  with  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  that  great  Being  who  has  turned 
all  this  darkness  into  day,  by  the  publication  of 
the  gospel  record,  "  That  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son.** 

In  the  further  treatment  of  this  subject,  I 
shall  direct  your  attention,  first,  to  the  bestower 
of  this  inestimable  gift,  "  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life  ;"  secondly,  to  him  through  whom  it 
has  been  bestowed,  '*  This  life  is  in  his  son  C  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  gift  of  eternal  life  itself,  and  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  it,  even  here,  in  the 
heart  of  the  sincere  believer. 

First,  then,  my  brethren,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  the  bestower  of  this  inestimable  gift 
Throughout  every  part  of  the  inspired  volume, 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  uniformly  ascribed 
to  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  The  same  Al- 
mighty Being,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things,  has  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  glorious  scheme  of  our  redemption. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beheveth  in  him 
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should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  "  I 
came  down  from  heaven  (says  our  Lord),  not  to 
do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me."  "  All  things  are  of  God  (says  the  apostle), 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ."  "  And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath 
g^ven  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son,"  When  the  language  of  scripture  is  so 
plain  and  unequivocal  upon  this  subject,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  it  should  e%-er  have  been  mis- 
understood. Yet  such  is  the  perverse  ingenuity 
of  man,  that  the  redemption  of  our  guilty  race 
has  been  not  unfrequently  represented  rather  as 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  an  incensed 
sovereign,  than  as  flowing  from  the  free  grace 
of  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent.  Tlie  tendency 
to  make  use  of  language  calculated  to  inspire 
such  ideas,  has  been  not  a  little  increased  by  a 
notion  which  has  very  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  world,  namely,  that  the  person  who 
has  been  employed  in  carrying  the  scheme  of  sal- 
TBtion  into  effect,  though,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
us  altogether  incomprehensible,  one  with  the 
Father,  is  yet,  in  another  sense,  equally  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  distinct  from  him,  and  pos- 
sessed in  himself  of  aU  the  attributes  of  Deity. 
To  many  believers  in  this  doctrine,  whose  minds 
are  not  sufficiently  acute  for  the  comprehension 
4>i  subtle  distinctions,  an  idea  is  but  too  apt  to 
U2 
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suggest  itself,  that  the  interference  of  the  Fa- 
ther, in  the  accomplishment  of  their  redemption, 
was  altogether  unnecessary;  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  precise  degree  m  which  they  regard  the 
Father  as  distinct  from  the  Son,  is  he  entirely 
excluded  from  then-  gratitude.  Unfortunately, 
my  brethren,  the  error  but  too  frequently  does 
not  stop  here.  Instructed  in  scripture,  that  the 
necessity  for  our  redemption  arose  from  our  hav- 
ing been  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  they  are 
apt  to  represent  to  themselves  the  creator  of  all 
things  in  the  attitude  of  an  angry  judge,  con- 
demning them  to  everlasting  torments,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  awfiil  sentence  they  regard  as 
having  been  aloneprevented  by  the  interference  of 
his  Son,  who  spontaneously  undertook  the  work  of 
their  redemption,  and  was  in  himself  all-sufficient 
for  its  accomplishment.  Thus,  from  an  erro- 
neous conception,  grounded  on  the  doctrine  al- 
luded to,  are  all  the  agreeable  associations  con- 
nected with  our  religion  centred  in  the  Son, 
while  all  the  disagreeable  ones  are  reserved  for 
the  Father ;  and  thus,  by  the  influence  of  the 
laws  of  association,  which  operate  upon  the  mind 
of  man  as  uniformly,  if  not  as  necessarily,  as 
those  by  which  the  motions  of  material  objects  are 
regulated,  are  all  the  glories  of  the^ospel  scheme 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  him,  who,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry,  most  constantly  and 
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cautiously  disctaimcd  them ;  and  thus  is  the  King 
of  heaven  and  earth  dethroned  in  tlie  hearts  of 
millions  of  liis  creatures,  or  divested  of  that 
blessed  attribute  of  mercy  which  was  uniformly 
described  by  his  accredited  ambassador  as  the 
brightest  beam  of  his  glory.  Observe  now,  my 
brethren,  the  satisfaction  which  the  Christian 
must  derive  from  the  assertion  in  the  text,  that 
it  is  God  who  has  given  to  us  eternal  life.  This 
satisfaction  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  the  attributes  of  the  Being  who  is 
represented  as  the  bestower  of  this  inestimable 
gift.  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness.  On 
what  surer  foundation  than  on  tliis  blessed  at- 
tribute can  you  build  your  hopes  of  immortaU- 
ty  ?  From  the  first  hour  of  your  existence  you 
have  been  living  on  your  Creator's  bounty.  He 
has  placed  you  in  a  world  in  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  objects  calculated  to 
promote  your  happiness.  He  provided  means 
for  your  preservation  and  comfort  in  the  help- 
less period  of  infancy  ;  watched  over  you  with 
the  affection  of  a  tender  parent  in  the  hour  of 
nckncss  and  of  son-ow ;  preserved  you  from  in- 
numerable enis,  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  giddy  and  thoughtless 
impetuosity  of  youth,  and  has  permitted  you  to 
remain,  even  to  the  present  moment,  to  be  the 
liTing  monuments  of  his  mercy.  Your  knowledge 
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of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  is  hot  limited,  how-* 
ever,  to  your  own  personal  experience.  Youbehoid 
it  poured  out  in  rich  profusion  upon  every  order 
of  animated  beings,  and  listen  with  delight  to 
the  strains  of  gratitude  which,  from  the  mingled 
and  varied  voices  of  his  innumerable  worship- 
pers, united  in  one  vast  and  harmonious  chorus, 
are  constantly  ascending  to  his  praise.  Surely, 
my  brethren,  such  reflections  as  these  must  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  banish  from  our  ininds 
every  doubt  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
gift,  we  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  indulge 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  record,  that  God  hath 
given  to  us  eternal  life.  God  is  also  a  Being  of 
almighty  power.  The  whole  frame  of  nature, 
during  every  successive  moment  of  its  existence, 
is  dependent  on  him  for  its  support.  "^^  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?**  Be 
assured  that  what  your  Heavenly  Father  hath  pro- 
mised he  is  able  also  to  perform.  Finally,  my 
brethren,  God  is  also  a  Being  of  unchangeable 
truth.  Since  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid,  not  one  of  his  promises  has  been  known  to 
fail.  He  promised  Noah  that  ^^  all  flesh  should 
not  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood  ;** 
and  from  that  auspicious  morning,  in  which  the 
bow  of  his  covenant  spread  its  beautiful  arch 
over  the  cloud,  and  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the 
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patriarch,  even  to  the  present  hour,  no  such  aw- 
ful calamity  has  been  experienced.  He  pro- 
mised Abraham,  after  that  Lot  was  separated 
from  him,  "  that  he  would  give  him  all  the  land 
which  he  then  saw,  and  to  liis  seed  after  him ; 
and  that  he  would  make  his  seed  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth;"  and  was  not  this  promise  strictly 
fulfilled  ?  He  promised  Abraham,  likewise,  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  He  repeated  the  same  precious  pro- 
mise afterwards  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob ;  and  have 
not  these  assurances  been  most  gloriously  ac- 
complished ?  We  have  surely,  then,  my  bre- 
thren, abundant  reason  to  judge  Him  faithful 
who  hath  promised,  and  to  repose  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  re- 
cord, that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life. 

I  now  proceed,  secondly,  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  him  through  whom  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  has  been  bestowed  :  "  This  Ufe  is  in  his  Son." 
There  are  several  points  of  view  in  which  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  may  be  said,  with  propriety, 
to  be  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  selected  by  God  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  all 
who  should  beUeve  in  him  and  obey  his  com- 
mandments, would  be  quite  sufBcient  to  justify 
the  expression.    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
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there  is  sometMng  more  than  this  intended  in 
the  text.  Our  heavenly  father  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
plan  of  his  providence,  to  communicate  to  us  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  by  the  hands  of  a  median 
tor.  This  method  of  imparting  the  mercies  of 
God  to  his  creatures,  possesses  two  evident  ad^ 
vantages  over  a  more  direct  communication  of 
them.  It  may  be  a  means,  in  the  first  place,  of 
investing  the  person  so  employed  with  the  most 
exalted  dignity,  and  bestowing  upon  him  the 
highest  happiness,  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  obedience,  and  dT  exciting  towards  him, 
in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  he  has  rendered 
such  a  service,  sentiments  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion and  liveliest  gratitude ;  thus  making  a  large 
addition  to  the  sum  of  happiness  among  intelli- 
gent beings ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  may 
serve  as  a  trial  of  the  faith  of  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  divine  mercy  ;  since  the  feelings 
with  which  they  regard  him  who  is  thus  made 
the  instrumen  tin  the  hands  of  divine  provi- 
dence for  their  good,  can  never,  without  the 
most  culpable  thoughtlessness,  to  give  it  no 
worse  name,  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  that 
supreme  love  and  devotion  which  the  creator  of 
all  things  claims  as  his  due.  This,  then,  having 
been  the  method  adopted  by  God,  in  the  great 
dispensation  of  his  mercy,  it  follows  that  we  are 
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to  regard  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as,  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  the  author  of  all  gospel  blessings, 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  eternal  life,  which  fully 
illustrates  the  propriety  of  the  expression  em- 
ployed in  the  text,  "  This  life  is  in  his  Son." 
There  is  a  third  sense  in  which  this  expression 
may  he  still  more  literally  appUed  to  our  Sa- 
viour. He  uniformly  represents  himself  as  the 
person  who  is  to  perform  the  office  of  raising  the 
dead,  and  of  bestowing  eternal  hfe  on  all  his 
faithful  followers.  *'  And  this  (says  he)  is  the 
■will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which 
Beeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have 
everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day."  And,  again,  "  Marvel  not  at  this,  for 
the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;"  and  the  apostle  Paul  says,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  at  the 
twentieth  verse,  "  For  our  conversation  is  in  hea- 
ven, from  whence,  also,  we  look  for  the  Sa\iour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glo- 
rious body,  according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  liim- 
self."  Prom  these  passages  of  scripture,  then, 
my  brethren,  it  plainly  appears  how  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  blessed  Lord  are  the  words  of 
the  text,  "  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son." 
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I  now  proceed,  thirdly,  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  gift  of  eternal  life  itself,  and  the  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  it  even  here,  in  the  heart 
of  the  sincere  believer.    To  enlai^  upon  the 
value  of  life  in  general  appears  unnecessary. 
That  it  is  possessed  of  considerable  attractions 
seems  pretty  generally  admitted.    The  danger 
is  not  so  much  that  men  should  forget  its  value, 
as  that  they  should  mistake  it.    Instead  of  con- 
stantly regarding  it  as  a  state  of  preparation  for 
another  and  a  better  world,  and  making  it  the 
great  business  of  life  to  lay  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  heaven;  to  form  in  their  hearts 
those  pure  aflfecdons,  those  virtuous  habits, 
those  holy  and  heavenly  dispositions,  without 
which,  we  are  informed  in  scripture,  that  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord;  we  too  frequently  behold  them 
living  in  the  world  as  if  they  were  never  to  leave 
it,  buried  in  its  cares,  and  devoted  to  its  plea- 
sures, till  the  messenger  of  death  arrives  in  an 
hour  when  they  least  expect  him,  and  proclaims, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  his  dread  commission, 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  required 
of  thee."    A  very  rapid  survey  indeed  of  the 
page  of  history  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  the  extravagant  value  which  mankind  are  too 
apt  to  set  on  the  present  life.    There  are  no  ties, 
however  tender,  which  they  have  nbt  broken ; 
no  principles,  however  sacred,  which  they  have 
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not  compromised;  no  crimes,  however  foul, 
which  they  have  not  perpetrated,  that  they  might 
add  to  the  period  of  its  continuance.  After  all, 
what  kind  of  an  existence  is  it  for  which  so  much 
has  heen  sacrificed  ?  Has  it  no  pains,  no  cares, 
no  sorrows,  no  vexatious  disappointments,  no 
overwhelming  calamities  ?  Does  it  present  one 
uninterrupted  scene  of  happiness  ?  Is  it  exempt 
from  the  possibility  of  termination  ?  Your  own 
experience,  my  brethren,  must  have  already  an- 
swered these  questions  in  the  negative.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  you,  must  have  felt  that  the  present 
Hfe  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  scene  of  trial 
and  suffering ;  and  that  the  purest,  most  soUd, 
and  most  dehghtful  pleasures  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  conferring,  are  hardly  ever  unaUoyed. 
The  arrows  of  misery  are  perpetually  fljdng  over 
the  earth,  and  there  is  no  human  being  secure 
frt)m  the  wounds  which  they  inflict.  If,  then, 
to  a  life  so  precarious  and  transitory,  we  are  all 
of  us  disposed  to  attach  so  much  value ;  if  the 
veriest  wretch  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  bom  to 
a  heritage  of  poverty,  and  enabled,  day  after  day, 
to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  by  the  scanty 
pittance  which  the  hard  hand  of  avarice  doles 
out  to  him,  is  still  found  to  cUng  to  the  remains 
of  life  with  a  desperate  tenacity,  and  greedily  to 
drain  the  bitter  cup,  even  to  its  very  dregs ;  with 
what  feelings,  my  brethren,  should  we  contem- 
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plate  the  renewal  of  our  existence  in  another 
and  a  happier  clime,  where  everything  that  con- 
tributed, in  this  life,  to  promote  our  happiness, 
shall  be  augmented  an  hundredfold,  and  all  the 
imperfections  by  which  it  was  obstructed  shall 
be  banished  for  ever ;  ^^  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crjdng,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  but  where  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.**    The 
value  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  will  further  ap- 
pear from  considering  the  encouragement,  the 
support,  and  the  consolation,  which  the  prospect 
of  it  affords  in  this  world  to  the  heart  of  the  sin^ 
cere  believer.    There  is  nothing  which  has  a 
more  powerful  tendency  to  stimulate  man  to  ex- 
ertion than  the  hope  of  reward.    The  influence 
of  this  great  principle  pervades  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  is  felt  during  every  period  of  life.    Yet 
how  trivial  the  rewards  that  have  fired  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  have  reached  even  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power  and  distinction,  when 
contrasted  with  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him !     What  an  effec- 
tual encouragement,  then,  to  progressive  im- 
provement in  virtue  and  holiness  must  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  present  to  him  who  believes 
them !     Oh,  my  brethren,  would  the  cares  of  life 
and  the  imperfections  of  our  nature  but  suffer  us 
to  retain  these  glorious  prospects  continually 
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before  us ;  could  we  but  acquire  such  an  eagle 
gaze  of  faith  as  would  enable  us  steadfastly  to 
behold  that  sun  of  everlasting  glory  that  shines 
for  us  in  the  gospel,  we  might  defy*  the  banded 
powers  of  earth  and  hell  to  terrify,  or  all  the 
temptations  of  the  world  united  to  seduce  us 
firom  the  path  of  duty.  The  hope  of  eternal  life 
is  also  admirably  calculated  to  support  us  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  I  shall  not 
detain  you  with  any  lengthened  illustration 
of  its  tendency  to  produce  this  eflFect.  We  ap- 
peal to  past  experience  for  the  truth  of  the  po- 
sition. We  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  world, 
since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  more 
especially  to  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church, 
where  you  will  find  inscribed  in  legible  charac- 
ters, too  often,  alas,  in  characters  of  blood,  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is,  above  all  other  systems 
whatever,  fitted  to  carry  man,  not  merely  with 
constancy,  but  with  triumph,  through  scenes  of 
horror  the  most  appalling ;  to  inspire  him,  not 
merely  with  a  contempt  of  death,  but  with  a  long- 
ing for  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  endure  the  most 
excruciating  tortiu-es,  not  merely  with  forti- 
tude, but  with  joy.  Imagine  not,  however,  for 
a  moment,  that  it  is  only  in  those  conspicuous 
scenes  of  life's  eventful  drama,  of  which  the 
whole  world  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
spectators,  and  in  which  you  may  suppose  the 
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actors  to  have  derived  a  species  of  adventitious 
aid  from  other  considerations,  such  as  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  a  party,  the  desire  of  posthu- 
mous fame,  or  the  shame  of  submission,  that  liie 
supporting  power  of  gospel  hope  has  been  dis- 
played. No,  my  brethren,  it  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  whole  human  species.  Throughout  the  vsr- 
ried  surface  of  society,  there  is  no  nook  or  comer, 
no  recess  or  elevation,  to  which  this  blessed  vi- 
sitor does  not  penetrate.  From  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  to  the  poorest  peasant  in  his  do- 
minions, in  every  humble  and  contrite  heart,  she 
delights  to  take  up  her  abode.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  there,  at  this  moment, 
whose  names,  unknown  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  are  yet  registered  in  the  book  of  life,  an4». 
who,  amidst  the  trials  and  privations  to  which  they 
are  hourly  exposed,  derive  unspeakable  and  ne- 
ver-failing support  from  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality. The  gift  of  eternal  life  is  still  furth^ 
valuable,  from  the  consolation  which  it  affords 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction.  There 
is  no  species  of  sorrow  whatever  which  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  future  and  eternal  happiness 
will  not  most  powerfully  tend  to  alleviate.  One 
source  of  the  severest  suffering,  a  description  of 
suffering,  too,  of  which  every  human  being 
sooner  or  later,  must  expect  to  taste,  and  of 
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which  the  gift  of  eternal  life  forros,  not  merely 
the  best,  but  the  only  consolation,  deserixs  par- 
ticular notice.  You  must  be  sensible  that  I  al- 
lude to  the  removal,  by  death,  of  our  dearest  re- 
lations and  friends.  How  bitter  the  pangs  that 
accompany  such  se])aration3 !  Go,  my  brethren, 
I  beseech  you,  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Ob- 
serve the  Christian  family  in  which  a  gap  has 
just  been  made  which  years  will  be  insufficient 
to  fill  up,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  its  weep- 
ing members,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  gloomy 
insignia  of  mortality,  behold  the  most  splendid 
triumph  of  the  gospel.  Follow,  in  your  imagin- 
ation, the  widowed  mourner  to  the  chamber  of 
death.  Mark  well  her  aspect  of  silent,  but  most 
expressive  sorrow.  Behold  her  bentUng,  in 
^eecbless  agony,  over  the  lifeless  remains  of 
him,  in  whom,  but  a  few  short  weeks  since,  were 
centred  all  her  joys,  her  hopes,  her  affections, 
bathing,  with  fruitless  tears,  that  pale  brow,  on 
which  the  king  of  terrors  sits  enthroned ;  press- 
ing, with  wild  tenderness,  those  dear  lips  whose 
accents  had  ever,  to  her  ear,  surpassed  the  soft- 
est strain  of  music ;  gazing  with  involuntary 
horror  on  that  dim  and  motionless  eye,  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  met  hers,  and  returned 
no  answering  glance  of  affection  ;  and  see  her, 
after  hai-ing  thus  given  free  vent  to  feelings  which 
would  not  be  suppressed,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
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in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  raising  her  stream- 
ing eyes  and  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and  ear- 
nestly imploring  the  divine  succour  and  conso- 
lation. Then  it  is,  my  brethren,  that,  at  the 
mandate  of  the  Most  High,  Christianity  descends 
from  heaven  to  her  assistance ;  then  it  is  that 
she  is  enabled  to  look  forward,  with  delight,  to 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  re-union ;  and  then  it 
is  that  she  feels,  even  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
her  bereaved  and  afflicted  heart,  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  gospel  record,  "  that  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.** 

Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  entreat 
all  and  each  of  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  since 
a  consolation  so  precious  has  been  placed  within 
your  reach,  that  you  will  labour  diligently  to 
make  it  yours  ;  since  so  powerful  a  support  has 
been  held  out  to  you,  that  you  will  eagerly  and 
thankfully  lay  hold  on  it ;  since  a  reward  so  glo- 
rious has  been  proposed  to  you,  that  you  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  it ;  that  you  will 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
you,  constantly  and  diligently  pressing  forward 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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EZRKIEL  xviii.^  20 
The  $(mi  ikai  wmeih,  ii  shall  die, 

EvKRT  reflecting  mind  must,  no  doubt,  have 
frequently  found  itself  distressed  by  the  idea^ 
that  a  religion  of  which  so  many  various  and  ap- 
parently inconsistent  views  have  been  taken,  as 
have  certainly  been  taken  of  Christianity,  can- 
not possibly  be  a  revelation  sent  from  God.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  always  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  this  conclusion  is  a 
rery  hasty  one.  We  are  naturally  led  to  en- 
quire  how  £Eur,  generally  speaking,  the  best  gifts 
of  God,  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  have 
been  equally  improved  by  all  his  creatures.  How 
fax  they  have  been  equally  extended  to  all.  How 
fax  different  classes  of  men  have  been  equally 
prompt  in  availing  themselves  of  discoveries  in 
philosophy  and  improvements  in  the  arts.  If 
they  have  differed  about  everything  else,  why 
should  we  feel  surprised  at  their  having  done  so 
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here  ?    Nay,  are  there  not  many  obvious  rea- 
sons, such  as  its  vast  importance,  and  the  ab- 
struse nature  of  several  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  which  might  have  led  us  to  expect,  an- 
tecedently to  experience,  that  all  these  differences 
of  sentiment  would  follow  its  introduction? 
How  could  such  a  system  of  doctrines,  originat- 
ing, as  it  did,  in  one,  and  that  an  obscure  comer 
of  the  worlds  fail  to  be  corrupted  in  its  mixture 
with  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ?     How  could 
it  possibly  come  in  contact,  as  it  must  necessarily 
do,  with  the  various  and  fantastic  systems  of 
philosophy,  which  then  prevailed  so  extensively, 
and  retain  its  purity  ?    You  might  as  well  throw 
a  drop  of  water  into  a  vessel  containing  a  co- 
loured mixture,  and  expect  it  to  remain  colour- 
less.    C!ould  a  philosophical  sectary  become 
Christian,  and  impart  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
none  of  the  leaven  of  his  peculiar  sect  ?    The 
Ethiopian  might  as  soon  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots.    Could  the  pure  light  of  Chris- 
tianity pass  through  such  a  refiracting  medium, 
without  having  every  one  of  the  simple  doctrines 
of  which  it  consisted,  more  or  less  perverted,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  liable  to  become  so  ?    Im- 
possible !     Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  simple 
method  of  accounting  for  the  difiierences  that 
arose  among  the  supporters  of  Christianity  soon 
after  its  origin.    And,  having  once  arisen,  they 
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were  not  likely  soon  to  terminate.  If  the  waters 
of  a  fountain  are  separated  near  their  source,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  are  re-united. 
Tliey  will  mingle,  however,  at  length  in  the 
ocean  ;  and,  so  sure  as  the  word  of  God  is  true, 
all  differences  among  Christians  hkewise  will 
finally  Tanish.  The  whole  earth  shall  he  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  even  as  the 
waters  cover  the  channels  of  the  great  deep. 
There  shall  be  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd. 
Meanwhile,  it  ia  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  religious  world, 
which  is  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as 
a  means  of  restoring  the  gospel  to  its  primitive 
purity,  is  not,  in  other  respects,  altogether  with- 
out its  advantages.  It  affords  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  many  valuable  virtues,  such  as  candour, 
humility,  moderation,  and  Christian  love ;  and 
presents  to  all,  who  are  disposed  to  enter  upon 
them,  subjects  of  inquiry,  of  which  it  is  saying 
but  little  to  affirm,  that  they  yield  to  none  within 
the  range  of  the  human  intellect,  either  in  inte- 
rest or  in  imiiortance.  Like  the  pebbles  of  the 
ocean,  the  different  sects  of  Christians  are  per- 
petually rubbing  against  one  another ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  to  perceive  that  they  are  every  day  be- 
coming smoother  and  more  polished.  The  pro- 
gressive im]>roveme.nt  of  the  human  mind,  the 
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confirmation  and  extension  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty^  and,  above  all^ 
the  internal  practical  influence  of  its  own  pure 
and  powerful  precepts,  are  perpetually  infusing 
fresh  supplies  of  harmony,  amidst  the  jarring  ele^ 
ments,  which  will  assuredly  issue  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steadfast  and  an  everlasting  union. 
Already  may  the  eye  of  the  philanthropic  Chris- 
tian behold,  in  the  horizon,  the  distant  dawning 
of  that  blessed  light  which  is  to  usher  in  the 
peaceful  sabbath  of  the  moral  creation.  Mean- 
while, my  brethren,  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  as 
men  and  as  Christians,  to  cling  with  unwavering 
firmness  to  those  views  of  gospel  truth,  which, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  sacred  volume, 
we  may  have  been  led  to  adopt.  So  far  as  we 
may  be  right,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the 
world,  to  our  Saviour  and  to  our  God,  to  advo- 
cate them.  So  far  as  they  may  happen  to  be 
wrong,  we  are  not  wilfully  in  error,  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  eventually  be  correct- 
ed. Now,  my  brethren,  of  all  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  scripture,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
possessed  of  greater  practical  importance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  one  which  has  been 
more  tampered  with,  sophisticated  and  reasoned 
away,  than  that  which  we  find  clearly  and  strong- 
ly stated  in  the  text,  and  enforced  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken: 
^^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
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The  words  of  the  text,  it  is  true,  are  primarily 
epplied  by  the  prophet  to  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  children  of  Israel  in  this  world  ;  but  they 
are  not,  on  this  account,  the  less  ajiplicable  to 
CTcry  description  and  degree  of  punishment  in- 
flicted under  the  Divine  superintendence.  They 
state  a  general  principle,  upon  which  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  by  the  Almighty ;  a  princi- 
ple, too,  which  is  not  less,  but  more  applicable  to 
that  great  distribution  of  retributive  justice, 
which  we  are  taught  to  look  forward  to  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  it  is  or  can  possibly  have 
been  to  any  limited  or  temporal  dispensations. 
We  know  that,  in  this  world,  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, happiness  and  miserj',  are  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  always  acciumtely  proportion- 
ed to  the  merits  of  those  to  whom  they  are  al- 
lotted ;  and  we  can  ima^ne  innmnerable  com- 
binations of  circumstances,  by  which,  without 
tiie  intervention  of  a  miracle  to  clear  it,  the 
course  of  justice  might  be  partially  obstructed ; 
but  on  that  great  and  awful  day,  when  the  se- 
fjrets  of  all  hearts  are  to  be  made  manifest,  and 
when  every  man's  account  with  his  Creator  is  to 
be  finally  summed  up,  we  cannot  so  much  as 
form  the  slightest  conception  of  a  reason  why 
this  great  principle  should  not  be  fully  acted  on. 
Since,  then,  my  brethren,  it  is  this  great  and 
final  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
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which  we  are  more  immediately  and  deeply  in- 
terested, it  becomes  our  duty  to  consider  seri* 
ously  how  far  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  which  the 
text  lays  down ;  how  far  this  great  principle  is 
consistent  with  reason ;  how  £Br  it  is  supported 
by  scripture ;  how  far  it  is  generally  admitted 
and  acted  upon  in  society ;  and  how  far  our  own 
individual  conduct  should  be  influenced  by  all 
these  considerations. 

Man^  my  brethren,  has  been  created  a  moral 
being.  He  has  been  made  capable  of  distiii- 
guishing  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  justice  and  injustice.  For  the  moral,  as 
well  as  for  every  other  part  of  his  nature,  he  is 
indebted  to  his  Creator.  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Deity  is  regulated,  in  his  conduct 
to  his  rational  creatures,  by  principles  materially 
different  from  those  by  which  he  has  taught  them 
to  be  regulated  in  their  conduct  to  each  other  ? 
Is  it  probable,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  acting  towards  them  in  a  manner  of 
which  he  has  himself  taught  them  to  disapprove? 
If  not,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  text  is  agree- 
able to  our  moral  nature.  Is  it  a  fair  and  equi- 
table principle,  or  is  it  not  ?  There  can  hardly 
be  two  opinions  upon  this  subject.    If  one  of 
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your  children  acts  improperly,  are  you  in  the 
habit  of  chastising  or  of  reproving  another  for 
it  ?  If  you  discover  one  servant  in  an  act  of 
dishonesty,  do  you  feel  disposed  to  part  with  a 
different  one,  by  way  of  an  example  to  deter  him 
from  it  in  future  r  If  one  man  owes  you  a  sum 
of  money,  do  you  call  upon  a  different  person  for 
the  payment  of  it  t  If  one  man  commit  murder, 
is  another  to  be  executed  for  it  ?  If  not,  then 
are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  the  principle 
asserted  in  the  text  is  an  equitable  one  -,  that  it 
is  one  upon  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  must  always,  to  use  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  our  own  mental  constitution,  feel 
inclined  to  act ;  that  it  is  one  upon  which,  so 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  laws 
by  which  he  governs  the  world,  he  always  does 
act ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  one  upon  vifhich,  when 
the  present  constitution  of  things  in  this  world 
•hall  terminate,  he  most  assuredly  will  act 


The  next  thing  that  we  are  to  consider,  is  bow 
fiu"  the  great  principle,  asserted  in  the  text,  is 
supported  by  scripture.  You  will  hardly  thhik 
it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  very  long  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  if  you  call  to  mind  the  strict 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  in  allotting  pu- 
nishment and  rewardtobmnan  deserts.  You  can- 
not fail  to  have  remarked, likewise, that  the  whole 
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conduct  of  Divine  Providence  towards  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  not  merely  presents,  but  seems  to 
have  been  specially  intended  to  present,  one 
continued  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  principle  is  adhered  to  by  the  Al- 
mighty. It  was  exhibited  frequently  in  the  cases 
of  individuals,  always  in  that  of  the  nation.  As 
Christians,  however,  we  naturally  feel  inclined 
to  have  recourse  to  Christ  himself,  as  the  surest 
and  most  unexceptionable  source  of  information 
upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  every  other  subject 
connected  with  his  religion.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  the  whole  strain  of  our  Saviour*s 
preaching  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  text.  He 
holds  out  no  hope  to  the  sinner,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  repentance  and  amendment; 
nor  will  he  ever  consent  to  acknowledge  as  his 
disciple,  the  man  who  is  not  anxious  to  prove 
himself  such  by  obedience  to  his  precepts.  "  If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.**  "  Not 
every  one,  that  saith  unto  me  lord,  lord,  shall  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  father,  who  is  in  heaven.'*  "  The 
son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  father, 
with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every 
man,  according  to  his  works.'*  Such  then,  my 
brethren,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  general  tenour 
of  scripture  upon  this  subject.  Should  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  apostolic  epistles  apparently 
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inconsistent  with  it,  it  must  surely  be  much  safer, 
fts  well  as  more  rational,  to  look  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  difference,  if  it  be  not  merely  a  Jew- 
ish form  of  expression,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  writer,  of  the  church  which  he  is 
addressing,  or  of  the  early  Christians  in  general, 
than  to  fritter  away  the  meaning  of  the  plainest 
and  most  solemn  declarations  of  scripture,  to 
suit  the  dimensions  of  what  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
end  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rag- 
ged remnant  of  some  mystical  or  fanciful  philo- 
sophical hypothesis. 

We  come  now  to  consider  how  far  the  great 
principle,  asserted  in  the  text,  is  generall)'  ad- 
mitted and  acted  upon  in  society.  Here  we  are 
met  at  once  by  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  supporters  of  tliis  doctrine, 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  liiniself  perfectly  up- 
right and  innocent,  suffered  upon  the  cross  in 
the  place  of  believers,  and  under  the  imputation 
of  their  guilt ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  nrtue  of  tliis 
yicarious  atonement,  and  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  them,  that  believers  are  freed 
from  the  punishment  due  to  their  own  sins,  as 
well  as  from  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
become  heirs  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  Almighty  represented 
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to  US  as  departing  altc^ther,  in  the  moirtiiiii 
portant  of  all  his  dispensations,  firom  a  prii^ 
eiple  by  which  he  had  formerly  declared,  by  his 
prophet,  his  determination  to  be  regulated.  We 
behold  the  immutable  God  erasing  with  one 
hand  what  he  had  written  with  the  other.  We 
see  him  condemning  the  innocent  to  the  sererest 
tortures,  that  he  may  be  enabled,  forsooth,  with- 
out compromising  his  justice,  to  extend  firee 
pardon  to  the  guilty.  This  doctrine,  then,  my 
brethren,  is  plainly  and  directly  at  variance  with 
the  principle  asserted  in  the  text.  If  by  Jesus 
Christ  suffering  in  the  place  of  sinners,  be  meant 
merely  this,  that  he  suffered,  in  the  introduction 
of  a  religion  which  was  to  deliver  them  firom  the 
power  of  sin,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  an  obedience, 
as  a  reward  for  which  he  was  to  be  empowered  to 
bestow  upon  such  as  should  believe  in  him  and 
act  conformably,  life  everlasting,  then  does  this 
doctrine  appear  not  merely  free  fix)m  the  impu- 
tation of  involving  an  act  of  injustice,  but  like- 
wise as  illustrative,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
beautiful  manner,  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
mercy ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  it  generally  is,  the  death  of 
Christ  be  represented  to  us  in  the  light  of  an  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  as 
appeasing  his  wrath,  satisfying  his  justice,  or  il- 
lustrating his  holiness,  by  an  exhibition  of 
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hatred  of  sin,  then  can  we  no  longer  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  pronounce  this  doctrine,  so  far  as 
om*  judgment  can  guide  us,  to  he  dishonourahle 
at  once  to  the  character  of  the  God  who  sent, 
and  of  the  Saviour  who  suflFered,  impeaching  the 
innocence  of  the  one,  and  compromising  the  jus- 
tice of  the  other ;  a  doctrine  not  merely  unau- 
thorised by  scripture,  but  contradictory  to  it ; 
not  merely  unsupported  by  reason,  b\jt  revolting 
to  it ;  a  doctrine,  in  fine,  which  bears  upon  its 
aspect  evident  marks  of  being  the  offspring  of  a 
barbarous  and  scholastic  age,  when  cruelty  and 
subtlety,  by  an  unhallowed  union,  seem  to  have 
given  birth  to  an  opinion  the  most  shocking  by 
which  Christianity  has  been  deformed. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  theoretical  defor- 
mity of  this  doctrine  that  we  are  disposed  to  ob- 
ject. Its  practical  consequences  would  appear 
to  be  highly  injurious.  It  tends  to  cloud  the 
lustre  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  to  exhibit 
God  to  his  creatures  in  a  character  very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  from  a  parental  one.  The  charac- 
ter of  our  feelings  towards  him  must  be  propor- 
tionably  affected,  and  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  him  would  seem  to  lose  much  of  what 
makes  it  most  interesting  and  endearing.  The 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement  seems  to 
have  a  further  tendency  to  inspire  those  who 
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believe  in  it  with  a  presumptuous  confidence, 
since  it  leads  them  to  claim  as  a  right,  upon  the 
merits  of  another,  what  they  would  be  content- 
ed to  receive  as  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy,  were 
they  dependent  entirely  upon  their  own.  To 
the  sinner,  however,  it  seems  peculiarly  danger- 
ous. He  may  have  neglected  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunities ;  abused  the  choicest  gifts  of  providence; 
set  at  defiance  the  most  sacred  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  possibly  he  may  be  preparing,  in  a 
few  moments,  to  expiate  his  crimes  upon  the 
sca£fold.  Yet  if  he  can  but,  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  muster  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
faith  to  believe,  or  think  he  believes,  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  he  will  probably 
be  encouraged  to  put  forth  his  claims  to  a  share 
in  the  redemption  which  he  has  purchased  with 
a  confidence  no  less  assured  than  if  he  had  pass- 
ed the  whole  course  of  his  life  in  devotion  as 
ardent,  and  obedience  as  constant,  as  ever  falls 
to  the  lot  of  frail  and  imperfect  hiunanity.  God 
forbid,  my  brethren,  that  we  should  insinuate  by 
anything  that  we  have  now  said,  that  the  mercy 
of  God  is  limited.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
venture,  for  a  single  moment,  presumptuously 
to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
most  obdurate  of  sinners  and  that  Great  Being, 
with  whom  there  is  plenteous  redemption. 
Surely,  however,  at  such  an  awful  moment  the 
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language  of  confession  would  suit  the  lips  of  the 
criminal  much  better  than  that  of  exultation ; 
and  the  words  best  entitled  to  employ  his  latest 
breath  would  be  those  of  the  penitent  publican, 
^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  far  our 
own  individual  conduct  should  be  influenced  by 
these  considerations. 

The  conclusion,  my  fellow  Christians,  to  which 
the  preceding  observations  are  calculated  to  lead, 
is  plainly  this,  that  we  ought  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  We  do 
not  feel  ourselves,  by  any  means,  warranted  to 
hold  out,  either  to  you  or  to  ourselves,  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  being  permitted,  should  we 
£eu1  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  merits  of  another,  as  a  fund  from 
which  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  mercy  of 
God,  indeed,  is  ever  open  to  us,  but  we  must  beware 
of  trespassing  on  it  too  far.  We  live  in  the  en- 
joyment of  many  and  great  advantages.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  we  are  accountable  for  the  im- 
pirovement  of  them.  The  slothful  servant,  who 
hid  his  lord's  talent  in  a  napkin,  was  not  permit- 
ted to  plead  the  merits  of  another  as  an  apology 
for  his  neglect.  The  five  foolish  virgins,  who 
had  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  oil. 
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when  the  bridegroom  came,  and  they  were  called 
out  to  meet  him,  found  no  such  ready  method  of 
8uppl)dng  the  deficiency.  He  who  came  to  the 
feast  without  a  wedding  garment,  could  lay 
hands  on  no  such  convenient  robe,  with  which 
to  invest  himself.  We  solemnly  recommend  it 
to  you,  my  brethren,  to  lay  no  such  flattering 
unction  to  your  souls.  If  you  faithfully  endea- 
vour to  discharge  your  several  duties,  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ,  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers 
wiU  regard  you  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  forgive  the 
sins  of  which  you  shall  have  repented,  cherish 
the  growing  virtues  of  your  bosoms,  pour  upon 
you  the  continual  dew  of  his  blessing,  and,  in 
his  own  good  time,  admit  you  into  his  eternal 
kingdom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  madly 
suflFer  yourselves  to  persist  in  a  course  of  vici- 
ous indulgence  ;  if  by  your  follies  and  vices  you 
bring  dishonour  upon  your  religion,  and  disgrace 
the  worthy  name  by  which  you  are  called ;  if 
your  whole  souls  are  wrapt  up  in  the  acquisition 
of  worldly  possessions,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
heavenly  treasures  which  you  can  never  lose ; 
if,  in  a  word,  with  all  your  advantages  you  shall 
be  found  at  last  to  have  been  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  name  only,  we  can  furnish  you  with  no 
extrinsic  merits.  Divine  justice  must  have  its 
course  ;  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 


«. 
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THE  RESIGNATION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


Matthew  xxvi.,  39. 
Nevertheless,  not  as  I  wUi,  but  as  thou  wUt, 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  always  amiable, 
acquires  a  still  deeper  interest  as  we  draw  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  ministry.  He  seems,  like 
the  sun,  to  set  in  beauty,  as  he  was  destined, 
also,  like  that  great  luminary,  to  rise  again  in 
splendour  and  in  glory.  Never  does  it  present 
us  with  a  spectacle  more  sublime  and  edifying,  than 
during  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  narrative  of  which  the 
text  forms  a  part.  Here  we  behold  a  faithful 
and  affecting  exhibition  of  the  painful  struggle 
which  he  had  to  make  against  the  feeUngs  of  our 
common  nature,  and  the  signal  triumph  which 
his  devotedness  to  his  father's  will  enabled  him 
to  obtain.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  character,  not  to  contemplate  the  issue 
of  this  struggle  as  having  been  for  a  moment 
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doubtful.     He  was  aware  that  his  heavenly  fa- 
ther had  ordained  his  death,  as  an  important 
means  of  promoting  the  great  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion.   He  knew  that,  had  he  employed  the  power 
which  he  possessed  in  warding  off  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  the  scripture  could  not  be  fulfilled 
that  thus  it  must  be.    Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  his  feelings  shrunk  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  death  so  painful  and  ignominious ; 
and  in  subduing  those  rising  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture, and  in  employing  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  strengthening  his  resolution,  by  offering  up 
fervent  prayer  to  his  heavenly  father,  he  has  left 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 
The  conflict  was  severe,  but  the  victory  decisive. 
The  efficacy  of  prayer  was  displayed  in  the  res- 
toration of  his  wonted  calmness ;  and  the  words 
of  the  text  were  uttered,  affording  a  golden  les- 
son of  instruction  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  suitableness  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christianity  to  the  nature  of  man  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  adduced,  and  with  much  pro- 
priety, as  furnishing  us  with  an  additional  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  its  divine  origin.  The  ex- 
ample which  the  words  of  the  text  present  to 
us,  and  which  is  further  illustrated  in  the  whole 
of  our  Saviour's  conduct  during  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  his  crucifixion,  is  of  the  high- 
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est  value  in  this  point  of  view,  and  exhibits  in 
itself  one  benefit,  resulting;  from  his  death,  which 
Is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  There  are  few 
haliits,  the  attainment  of  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  mankind  in  general,  than  that  of  re- 
signation. There  are  not  many,  perhaps,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  be  attained.  Tlie  evils  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  our  passage  through 
life  are  numerous,  and  we  can  never  tell  at  what 
moment  they  may  arrive.  What  temper  of  mind, 
then,  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  so  frail  and 
dependent  a  being  as  man  than  resignation  ? 
What  more  effectual  encoviragement  could  have 
been  afforded  to  him,  in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at 
it,  than  that  which  the  conduct  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions,  is  cal- 
culated to  8up])ly  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  improve 
■this  passage  of  scriptiu-e,  by  methtating  on  the 
teasonableness  of  resignation,  as  illustrated  by 
die  attributes  of  God,  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  hereafter. 

The  attributes  of  God  supply  us  with  reasons 
for  the  habitual  exercise  of  resignation,  which 
should  be  quite  sufficient  in  themselves  to  infiu- 
ence  our  conduct.  We  beheve  God,  upon  the 
joint  evidence  of  reason  and  scripture,  to  be  a 
being  of  infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness.    Now  if  God  were  merely  a  being  of  infi- 
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nite  power,  though  our  condition  in  such  a  case 
would  be  comparatively  comfortless,  this  would 
appear  sufficient  in  itself  to  display  the  propriety 
of  resignation.  We  must  be  sensible,  in  sudS  a 
case,  that  his  will  must  have  its  course,  and  that 
no  efforts  of  ours  could  have  the  smallest  influ- 
ence in  obstructing  it,  nor  could  we  reasonably 
expect  that  any  suppHcations  of  ours  would  be 
so  far  attended  to,  as  to  be  suffered  to  impede  its 
progress,  or  any  lamentations  of  ours  avail  to 
alter  it.  Regard  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  cha- 
racters in  the  eyes  of  oiu*  fellow  men,  would  in- 
fluence us,  in  such  a  case,  to  moderate  the  ex- 
pressions of  oiu*  grief,  and  consideration  for  our 
happiness  would  dispose  us  to  banish  it  as  soon 
as  possible  from  our  bosoms.  By  principles  such 
as  these,  or  not  very  different  from  them,  it  was 
that  the  Stoic  philosophers  of  old  were  enabled 
to  assume  such  an  unruffled  serenity,  under  cir- 
cimistances  which  might  have  proved  sufficient 
to  wring  the  hearts  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  to 
pass  through  life  in  such  a  manner  as  might  al- 
most seem  to  establish  their  claim  to  a  nature 
different  from  the  human.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
frequently  actuated  were  entirely  unworthy  of 
Christians,  and  that  their  conduct  presents  but  a 
miserable  spectacle  when  contrasted  with  the 
behaviour  of  our  blessed  Lord,  in  circumstances 
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far  more  afflictive.  We  have  great  reason  to  re- 
joice, however,  that  our  God  is  far  from  being 
merely  a  God  of  power ;  who,  if  such  a  being 
existed,  would  diifer  but  little,  so  far  as  his  crea^ 
turea  were  concerned,  from  bUnd  chance  or  stem 
necessity. 

Our  God,  my  brethren,  is  also  a  God  of  good- 
ness. Ailniit  this  single  truth,  and  how  won- 
derfully is  the  prospect  changed.  What  a  lustre 
does  it  seem  to  shed  even  on  the  darkest  scenes 
of  human  hfe !  It  is  impossible,  absolutely  im- 
possible, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a  God 
should  suffer  anyone  of  his  creatures  to  he  afflict- 
ed, if  there  were  not  some  good  purpose  intended 
to  be  answered  by  it. 

But  he  is  aI»o  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
assuredly  make  all  things  work  together  for  the 
production  of  ultimate  good. 

Surely,  my  friends,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  very 
difficult  for  those  who  live  under  the  government 
of  a  God,  uniting  in  himself  these  glorious  attri- 
butes of  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  exer- 
cise resignation.  True,  there  are  many  cases  in 
A  3 
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which  such  submission  to  the  divine  will  must  be 
accompanied^  as  it  was  in  the  case  under  consi^ 
deration,  with  a  painful  struggle.  The  emotUm 
of  the  human  heart  cannot,  in  many  cases,  ne 
stifled  without  danger.  The  tears  of  sorrow 
must  flow  unrestrained.  The  sob  of  anguish 
must  have  vent.  But  all  this  may  take  place 
without  impeachment  of  the  justice  or  goodness 
of  the  divine  dispensations ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Christ,  may  prove  but  the  prehide  to  victory. 
If  we  are  only  careful  to  exclude  the  feelings  of 
discontent  and  rebellion,  those  of  sorrow  may  be 
indulged  without  oflence,  provided  they  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  moderation.  Oh,  my  fiiendiE^ 
what  an  inestimable  blessing  is  it  to  live  under 
the  government  of  such  a  God  as  religion  reveals 
to  us !  How  ungrateful  must  it  be,  as  well  as 
useless  and  impious,  to  indulge  ourselves  in  pee- 
vish and  discontented  repinings  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  wise  and  beneficent  Parent  of  the 
Universe.  Has  not  our  Saviour  told  us,  that  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  him, 
and  that  we  are  of  more  value  in  his  eyes  than 
many  sparrows  ?  Are  we  not  indebted  to  him 
for  everything  we  have,  and  shall  we  dare  to 
miurmur  because  he  has  seen  fit  to  resume  his 
gifts  ?  Has  he  left  us  nothing  ?  Oh  let  us  raUier 
bless  his  name  for  his  remaining  mei'cies.  Let 
us  study  to  fix  our  affections  more  aiid  more 
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on  that  one  object,  which  is  in  ail  respects  wor- 
thy of  them,  and  of  which  they  can  never  be  de- 
prived ;  and  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tmiity  with  which  every  affliction  presents  us  of 
binding  the  consolations  of  religion  more  closely 
to  our  hearts,  and  of  studying  to  approve  our- 
selves to  our  merciful  Creator  by  an  additional 
act  of  resignation  to  his  will.  Thus,  my  fiiends, 
does  the  reasonableness  of  resignation  clearly 
appear  from  considering  the  attributes  of  God. 

The  reasonableness  of  our  being  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  under  every  affliction  with  which 
he  may  see  fit  to  visit  us,  will  further  appear 
from  considering  the  example  of  Christ.  That 
distmguished  personage,  who  appeared  upon 
earth  in  the  character  of  the  beloved  Son  of  God 
and  the  revealer  of  his  will  to  his  creatures,  and 
whom  having  raised  hun  from  the  dead  God  hath 
since  anointed  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  pos- 
sessed, undoubtedly,  far  greater  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  gifted  with  a  larger  share  of  the 
divine  favour,  than  any  of  us  can  pretend  to. 
We  profess  to  receive  him  as  our  lord  and  mas- 
ter and  spiritual  king.  If  the  profession  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  name  ;  if  we  really  entertain 
those  high  ideas  of  his  dignity  which  our  profes- 
sion implies  and  which  scripture  warrants,  let 
U8  attend  to  the  language  which  he  addressed 
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to  his  immediate  followers :  ''  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord,  neither  is  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.**  And  let  us  re- 
member, that  highly  exalted  as  he  was,  and  hi^- 
ly  favoured  of  God  as  he  was,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  his  task  without  affliction,  but 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Let  us, 
then,  be  prepared,  when  circumstances  require, 
to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  him ;  and  as  the 
great  captain  of  our  salvation  has  faced  the 
dangers  and  encoimtered  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign  before  us,  let  us  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  that  we  may  share  in 
his  reward. 

A  third  circumstance,  tending  to  display  the 
reasonableness  of  resignation,  is  the  prospect  of 
an  hereafter.  This  consideration,  strictly  speak- 
ing, might  perhaps  be  considered  as  included  in 
that  of  the  attributes  of  God,  since  a  future  state 
seems  necessary  to  vindicate  the  equity  of  the 
divine  proceedings.  From  its  great  importance, 
however,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  bearing 
upon  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  introduced 
here  with  much  propriety  in  a  separate  form. 
How  unreasonable  does  it  appear  for  believers 
in  this  doctrine  to  murmur  at  the  afflictions  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed  in  this  world !  I 
know  not,  my  Christian  friends,  of  any  thing 
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more  edifying  than  the  perusal  of  those  passages 
in  the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  which  he 
has  occasion  to  allude  to  this  subject.  The  great 
distance  of  time  at  which  we  find  ourselves  from 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  apt,  at  times,  almost  without  our  being  con- 
scious of  it,  and  in  the  face  of  a  body  of  evidence 
which  we  feel  to  be  irresistible,  to  inspire  us  with 
something  like  doubts  of  their  reality.  Every 
day  transactions  occupy  so  much  of  our  time, 
and  acquire  such  an  influence  over  us,  that  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  connected  with  solid  reaUties. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  appear  like  idle  tales,  and  we  feel 
almost  disposed  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
imbelieving  Thomas :  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his 
liands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  ])Ut  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  beUeve."  Now,  my 
friends,  to  a  poisonous  influence  of  this  descrip- 
tion, I  know  of  no  more  efi^ectual  antidote  than 
the  frequently  occurring  language  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  Take  as  an  example  those  passages  winch 
you  will  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Phitippians,  from  the  twenty-first  verse : 
"  For  to  me  to  Uve  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 
But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  (that  is,  the  disse- 
mination of  the  gospel)  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour : 
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yet  what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.  For  I  amm 
a  strait  hetween  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart^ 
and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  £eu*  better ;  ne- 
vertheless, to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needfol 
for  you.**  Or  this,  firom  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians :  ^^  K  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  But 
now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.**  Or  this,  from 
the  second  to  Timothy :  ^^  For  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered  up,  and  the  tune  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 
These  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  which  the 
apostle  took  occasion  to  address  to  churches  or 
to  individuals.  What  think  you  ?  Does  he  write 
like  one  who  doubted  or  disbelieved  a  future  re- 
surrection ?  Is  all  this  hesitating,  whether  to 
give  the  preference  to  this  world  or  the  next, 
or,  more  properly,  this  constrained  adherence  to 
a  life  in  which  he  was  still  called  upon  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  this  confident  reasoning 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  an  established 
fact ;  this  calm  contemplation  of  death  as  a  de- 
parture to  a  world  of  glory,  a  mere  delusion  ? 
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Remember,  my  friends,  these  extracts  have  not 
been  taken  from  philosophical  treatises,  but  from 
letters;  letters,  too,  written  frt>m  friend  to  friend, 
in  the  midst  of  realities  quite  as  solid  as  any  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  much  more  awfrd. 
Death  was  daily  staring  the  apostle  in  the  face, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  thus  deliberately 
estimating  its  advantages.  This  was  no  time  for 
trifling.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  any  man  can  attentively  peruse 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  entertain  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  then,  is  not  a  fiction.  It 
is  a  sure,  solid,  and  most  glorious  truth ;  and, 
being  so,  I  ask  you  once  more,  is  it  not  a  doc- 
trine which  serves  most  clearly  to  establish  the 
reasonableness  of  resignation  ?  Seeing,  as  we 
do  at  present,  through  a  glass  darkly,  must  we 
not  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  most  unpar- 
donable presumption,  if  we  venture  to  arraign 
the  wisdom  or  equity  of  proceedings,  of  the 
issue  of  which  we  know  nothing?  We  may 
vest  assured  that,  when  the  day  of  judgment  shall 
arrive,  all  apparent  obscurities  will  be  cleared 
up,  and  the  goodness,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  the  divine  proceedings,  fully  vindicat- 
ed. Till  then,  my  friends,  let  us  learn  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  with  full  assurance  of  faith,  and 
in  that  devout  and  humble  frame  of  mind  which 
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best  suits  the  condition  of  dependent  beings. 
Such,  then,  are  the  arguments  which  seem  to 
me  to  establish  clearly  the  reasonableness  of  re- 
signation ;  its  evident  suitableness  to  our  pre- 
sent condition,  as  pensioners  of  an  all-powerful, 
wise,  and  good  God,  as  followers  of  a  suffering 
and  patient  Master,  and  as  expectants  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  retribution. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  rea- 
sonabless  of  a  resigned  temper  of  mind  is  its 
only  recommendation.  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  no  man  has  ever  exercised  this  virtue  without 
finding  it  its  own  reward.  There  is  a  pure  and  pla- 
cid satisfaction,  resulting  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  thus  submitted  our  own  wills  to  that 
of  our  beneficent  Heavenly  Father,  the  value  of 
which  those  who  have  experienced  it  alone  can 
understand.  How  sublime  does  the  character 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  appear  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  the  text,  and  how  rich 
must  have  been  the  tribute  of  self-applause  that 
followed  the  magnanimous  resolution !  May  we 
not  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  strengthening 
influence  of  that  consolatory  feeling,  which  con- 
tributed, in  part,  to  prepare  his  mind  for  passing 
through  the  successive  trials  that  awaited  him, 
with  that  undisturbed  dignity  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy which  have  ever  since  excited  the  amaze- 
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ment  and  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  for  sub- 
mitting, in  fine,  to  the  excruciating  tortures  of 
the  cross  with  unshrinking  fortitude  ?  And  so 
must  it  ever  be,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  the  affliction,  with  the  man  who  pa- 
tiently submits  to  the  calamities  with  which  an 
alL-wise  Providence  may  see  fit  to  visit  him. 
He  will  feel  the  power  of  religion  enabling  him 
to  triumph  over  the  severest  sufferings,  and 
when  the  war  of  conflicting  emotions  has  in  part 
subsided,  he  will  feel  likewise  that  he  has  been 
visited  by  a  portion  of  that  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding. 

Nor  do  the  blessings,  which  a  resigned  and 
patient  temper  of  mind  is  capable  of  conferring, 
cease  with  the  affliction  itself.  The  house  of 
mourning  is  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  religious 
feeling,  and  frequently  causes  to  spring  up  some 
of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  which  might 
otherwise  have  remained  lifeless.  The  man  who 
has  learned  the  lesson  of  obedience  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  will  not  be  the  most  likely  soon  to 
forget  it.  The  spirit  that  has  been  breathed  into 
him  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  may  continue  to 
animate  him  till  the  close  of  his  existence.  Had 
he  indulged  a  fretful  and  discontented  temper, 
he  must  have  depended  on  time  alone  for  the 
restoration  of  his  comfort,  and  left  h^nself,  af- 
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ter  all^  in  a  condition  so  defenceless,  that  the 
first  adverse  blast  might  have  a  second  time 
overwhelmed  him.  As  it  is,  he  has  acted  far 
more  wisely.  He  has  taken  religion  for  his  shield 
and  buckler.  He  has  fenced  himself*  in  a  posi- 
tion that  may  be  pronounced  impregnable.  He 
has  built  his  house  upon  rock,  and  the  rains  may 
descend,  and  the  floods  may  come,  and  the  winds 
may  blow  and  beat  upon  that  house,  but  it  shall 
stand  for  ever. 

Finally,  my  Christian  friends,  let  us  resolve, 
with  the  divine  assistance,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  our  honoured  Master,  and  to  say  with 
him,  under  the  severest  afflictions,  "  Neverthe- 
less, not  as  we  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  That  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  effect  this,  let  us 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
strenghen  the  hold  which  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion have  upon  our  minds.  By  habitual  and 
devout  meditation  on  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence  ;  by  a  careful  perusal  of  that  sacred 
volume,  which  contains  a  faithful  account  of  the 
divine  dispensations ;  and,  above  all,  by  frequent 
and  fervent  prayer,  let  us  labour  diligently  to 
acquire  and  to  maintain  that  heavenly  temper 
of  mind  which  prepared  our  Lord,  and  which 
can  alone  prepare  his  followers,  for  the  exercise 
of  a  sinc^  and  perfect  resignation. 
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Ephesians  ii.,  10. 

For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  which  God  hath  before  ordmned,  thai  we  shouid  walk  m 
them. 

This  admirable  letter  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  church  consisting  chiefly  of  Gentile 
converts.  The  apostle  accordingly  presses  upon 
their  attention  the  unspeakable  debt  of  gratitude 
which  they  owed  to  God,  for  having  so  gracious- 
ly restored  them  to  his  favour,  and  made  them 
joint  partakers  with  the  Jews  of  the  privileges 
of  Christianity ;  and  concludes  by  exhorting 
them,  at  some  length,  and  with  the  most  edify- 
ing fervour,  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  they  had  been  called.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  early  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  and  particularly  the  apostle 
F^ul,  had  to  contend,  was  the  extreme  unwil- 
fingness  of  the  Jews  to  recognize  the  claun  of 
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equality,  with  respect  to  religious  privileges,  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  their  Gentile  brethren.  They 
could  not  bear  to  behold  the  gates  of  their  spi- 
ritual Zion  thus  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and 
mankind  at  large  placed  upon  a  level  with  them- 
selves, the  elect  of  God,  the  children  of  Abraham. 
It  added  greatly  to  their  dissatisfaction,  that 
Christianity  bestowed  such  privileges  upon  the 
Gentile%  without  even  requiring  of  them  in  re- 
turn to  conform  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial.  The 
rites,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
so  much  attention,  were  thus  openly  rejected  as 
worthless.  Their  national  pride  was  wounded. 
They  burned  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts 
that  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Gallilean  should 
venture  to  introduce  such  portentous  changes. 
They  were  at  one  time  the  open  persecutors,  at 
another  the  insidious  disturbers,  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. They  laboured  incessantly  to  engraft  upon 
the  simple  and  spiritual  doctrine  preached  by 
the  apostie,  as  many  as  possible  of  their  national 
peculiarities,  and  to  transform  those  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, whom  he  had  succeeded  in  converting  to 
Christianity,  into  Jewish  proselytes.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  affirm,  that  this  was  the  case 
universally ;  but,  from  the  apostie's  frequent  al- 
lusions to  the  subject,  such  conduct  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  too  common  amongst  the 
nominal  converts  from  Judaism.     Many  of  the 
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Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  accustom- 
ed hitherto  to  regard  the  Jews  with  contempt, 
as  a  set  of  credulous  enthusiasts.  The  scorn 
with  which  that  haughty  people  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  regard  all  that  were  not  within 
the  pale  of  their  national  church,  was  returned 
with  interest.  Such  feelings,  it  is  true,  on  their 
part,  might,  and  probably  would  be,  considerably 
affected  by  their  conversion  to  Christiani||^ ;  but 
enough  of  mutual  jealousy  would  remain  to  prove 
the  source  of  frequent  misunderstandings.  The 
management  of  a  church,  composed  of  such  dis- 
cordant materials,  must  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  It  must  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  reprove  Jewish  arrogance,  and  to  re- 
press Gentile  presumption.  The  apostle  must 
have  laboured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  wean  his 
countrymen  from  their  superstitious  attachment 
to  the  ceremonial  part  of  their  reUgion,  and  to 
present  to  their  minds  more  enlai^ed  and  liberal 
▼lews  of  the  divine  government  and  dispensa- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
taught  the  Gentile  converts  the  propriety  of  re- 
specting the  prejudices  of  their  brethren,  and  of 
accepting  the  favours  conferred  upon  themselves 
with  becoming  gratitude  and  humility,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  exhorted  them,  with  suitable 
earnestness,  ^^  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  where- 
with Christ  had  made  them  free,  and  not  be  en- 
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tangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage.** 
All  these  various  duties,  and  many  others  equally 
important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
churches,  do  we  find  this  highly  honoured  ser- 
vant of  Christ  faithfully  discharging  throughout 
his  epistles ;  which  contain  treasures  of  truths 
and  zeal,  and  piety,  invaluable  to  the  attentive 
reader.  In  that  part  of  his  letter  from  which 
the  tegUi  is  taken,  the  apostle,  after  having  re* 
minded  the  believers  at  Ephesus,  or^  as  some 
think,  at  Laodicea,  a  neighbouring  city^  which 
he  had  never  visited,  of  the  state  of  spiritual  de-. 
gradation  from  which  they  had  been  delivered, 
pursues  his  usual  plan  of  exhorting  them  to  as- 
cribe that  glorious  deliverance  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  their  own  merits,  but  exclusively 
to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  ^^  For  by 
grace,**  says  he,  that  is  by  favour,  "are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.  For  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  in 
which  God  had  before  intended  that  we  should 
walk." 

We  are  invited,  by  these  words  of  the  apostle, 
in  the  first  place  to  contemplate  the  whole  Chris- 
tian church  as  the  workmanship  of  God.  We 
are  called  upon  to  ascribe  to  him,  as  the  great 
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originator,  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  the  means  of  producing,  both 
upon  individuals  and  upon  society.  And  who 
that  has  examined  the  subject  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention  and  candour,  will  deny  that 
these  effects  have  been  most  important  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
obstacles  by  which  its  progress  has  been  im- 
peded, has  it  not  done  much  towards  elurating 
the  standard  both  of  religion  and  morality 
amongst  mankind  ?  There  is,  indeed,  no  sub- 
ject more  likely  than  this  to  lead  a  pious  mind 
to  the  reflection,  that  ^^  one  dav  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.**  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable 
that  Christianity  should  have  been  so  long  in 
the  world,  and  yet  have  produced  so  limited  an 
influence.  That  doctrines  and  precepts,  which 
recommend  themselves  so  strongly  to  the  reason 
and  feelings  of  man,  and  which  were  given  to 
the  world  under  such  weighty  sanctions,  should 
be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred 
years,  comparatively  speaking  so  little  known, 
and  so  much  less  acted  upon  in  society,  is  truly 
astonishing.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  what 
a  mass  of  long  established  corruptions,  philoso- 
phical, reUgious,  political  and  practical,  were  to 
be  removed  before  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity  and  purity. 
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could  be  generally  felt  and  acknowledged.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  opinioDS 
and  principles  by  which  the  minds  of  men  had 
been  previously  occupied;  to  be  hid  in  them, 
even  as  the  leaven  is  hid  in  the  lump ;  and 
silently,  gradually,  imperceptibly,  to  diffdse 
throughout  the  mass  that  transforming  energy 
by  wHKh  the  gracious  and  glorious  purposes  of 
Divine  Providence  are  to  be  ultimately  accom- 
plished. Scarcely  had  the  immediate  followers 
of  Christ  quitted  the  scene  of  their  labours,  when 
this,  as  it  would  appear,  necessary  corruption  of 
his  religion  commenced.  For  a  century  or  two, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  retained  a  com- 
parative purity;  but  the  inroads  of  Judaism, 
Heathenism,  and  speculative  philosophy,  were 
incessant  and  ruinous ;  so  that,  before  many  cen- 
turies had  elapsed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
recognize,  beneath  the  mask  of  a  mysterious 
creed,  and  under  a  many-coloured  cloak,  bedizen- 
ed with  tawdry  ornaments,  that  simple  and  spiri- 
tual religion  which  had  been  sent  from  heaven  to 
be  the  guide  and  companion,  and  solace  of  man. 
Fifteen  hundred  years,  my  brethren,  had  revolv- 
ed from  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  be- 
fore the  Reformation  commenced ;  and  for  any 
thing  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  though  we 
hope  better  things,  an  equal  space  of  time  may 
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be  requisite  to  accomplish  its  completion.  Mean- 
while, it  is  our  duty,  however  anxiously  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  more  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  gospel  obligations  and  the  stricter  per- 
formance of  gospel  duties,  as  well  as  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  gospel  blessings,  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  many  advantages  that  have  already  re- 
sulted to  mankind  from  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  humbly  and  gratefully  to  ascribe  them  to 
that  God,  with  whom  they  all  originated.  And 
truly,  my  friends,  the  oftener  and  the  more  at- 
tentively we  consider  this  subject,  the  more  rea- 
son we  shall  discover  for  joy  and  gratitude.  We 
cannot  compare,  for  a  moment,  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  most  im- 
proved periods  of  antiquity,  without  becoming 
sensible  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is  won- 
derfully improved.  The  stat^  of  morals  is  surely 
much  better  than  it  appears  to  have  been 
amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of  ancient 
times.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  additional  re- 
straints of  vice  and  motives  to  virtue  which  the 
gospel  furnishes,  had  been  productive  of  very 
important  effects.  Public  feeling,  in  these  times, 
seldom  fails  to  exhibit  itself  decidedly  and  une- 
quivocally in  favour  of  virtue.  Vice  no  longer 
dares  to  stalk  through  the  midst  of  society,  with 
unblushing  countenance.  Distinguished  virtue 
seldom  fails  to  secure  for  its  possessor  public 
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approbation  and  respect.  Much  as  Christianity 
has  done,  however,  we  are  encouraged  to  expect^ 
at  no  distant  period,  far  more  glorious  exhibi- 
tions of  its  power.  Voluntary  associations  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligion, for  the  maintenance  of  the  most  impoir- 
tant  principles,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
noblest  objects,  are  amongst  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  age.  All  the  most  important  of 
these  would  seem  to  owe  their  existence  to 
Christianity.  They  are  conducted  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of 
Christian  objects,  and  are  indebted  for  the  ener- 
gy which  sustains,  and  the  success  which  attends 
their  efforts,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  Christian  benevolence.  We  almost 
fancy  that  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity even  in  the  conduct  of  nations ;  though 
here,  alas,  it  is,  as  yet,  miserably  indirect  and 
ineffectual.  War  has  not  yet  ceased.  Even  now, 
perhaps,  whilst  we  are  assembled  to  pay  to  the 
Father  of  mankind  our  grateful  homage,  his  all- 
seeing  eye  may  rest  upon  the  field  of  carnage, 
and  behold  his  misguided  children,  bound  by 
every  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  considera- 
tion of  duty  to  endeavour  to  promote  each  other's 
comfort  and  happiness,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
mutual  butchery.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  in  this 
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respect,  is  far  from  discouraging.  When  we 
think  of  what  has  been,  we  may  find  somewhat 
less  difficulty  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  what  is. 
We  are  mistaken  if  there  has  not  appeared  ra- 
ther less  willingness,  on  the  part  of  nations, 
of  late  than  formerly,  to  plunge  themselves  into 
the  miseries  of  war.  We  hope  that  this  is  not 
to  be  attributed  altogether  to  accidental  and 
temporary  circumstances,  but  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon,  in  part  at  least,  as  the  result  of  an 
improved  state  of  pubUc  feeling.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Christianity  is  silently,  but  surely,  accom- 
pushing  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  mankind 
Upon  this  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  every  civilized  state,  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  minority  who  believe  war  to  be  no 
less  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  than  it  is  to  the  true  interests  of  nations; 
who,  without  meaning  to  pronoimce  any  opinion 
respecting  the  criminality  of  individuals,  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  murder,  committed  at 
the  word  of  command,  is  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less  murder ;  and  who,  were  the  power  en- 
trusted to  them,  would  not  shrink  from  the  no- 
ble experiment  of  making  a  nation's  peaceable 
demeanour  and  strict  integrity,  combined  with 
the  protection  of  Providence,  its  only  safeguard. 
We  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  thousands,  such 
an  idea  is  altogether  visionary.    But  let  it  pass. 
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The  Lord  will  accomplish  it  in  his  own  time. 
Upon  the  whole,  my  friends,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society  supplies  us  with  abundant  rea> 
sons  for  gratitude,  hope,  confidence.  We  see 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  world  is  improv- 
ing, and  that  Christianity  is  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  its  ameUoration.  The  two  great  Chris- 
tian principles,  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  earth,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  no  human  power  can  eradi- 
cate them.  Let  us  remember  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  their  widely- 
spreading  branches,  and  give  unto  the  God  who 
planted  them,  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Nor 
have  we  less  reason,  my  friends,  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  wonderful  workmanship  of 
God  in  the  effects  which  Christianity  has  been 
the  means  of  producing  upon  the  characters  and 
condition  of  individuals.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that 
its  power  has  been  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
the  proofs  of  its  value,  as  a  means  of  moral  im- 
provement, the  most  satisfactory.  Here  its 
effects  have  not,  in  all  instances,  been  so  sensi- 
bly counteracted ;  and  here,  too,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  has  frequently  been  felt  in  all  its 
purity  and  power.  Consider,  I  beseech  you, 
what  a  multitude  of  virtuous  characters  have 
been  formed  under  its  influence.  Think  how 
many  men,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  have  walked 
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more  or  less  constantly  in  his  footsteps.  Re- 
flect how  many  minds  have  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  sanctions 
of  the  Christian  religion,  since  it  was  first  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  how  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  is  likely  to  g^  on  perpetually  ex- 
tending itself.  Attend  to  the  effects  which  it 
produces  upon  your  own  minds ;  to  the  cle^u- 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  path  of  duty ;  to 
the  restraints  it  furnishes ;  to  the  encouragements 
it  supplies  ;  to  the  hopes  it  awakens.  Oh !  my 
friends,  is  there  not  a  mighty  moral  power  at  work 
upon  mankind?  Is  not  that  power  exerted 
through  the  gospel  of  Jesus  ?  Does  it  not  pro- 
ceed from  that  great  Being,  whose  perfections 
alone  give  authority  to  its  precepts,  or  value  to 
its  promises,  or  terror  to  its  threatenings  ?  Are 
not  we,  then,  and  all  Christians,  so  far  as  we  live 
and  act  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
bound  to  acknowledge  ourselves,  with  gratitude 
and  humility,  the  workmanship  of  (Jod  ? 

The  text  leads  us  to  remark,  further,  that  we 
have  been  created  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  his  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  example,  have  been  the 
means  employed  by  the  Almighty  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  change  in  the  moral  characters 
of  his  creatures  ;  and  that,  as  the  voluntary  in- 
strument of  effecting  a  purpose  so  glorious  in  it- 
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self,  and  fraught  with  such  unspeakable  bless- 
ings to  the  human  race,  he  stands  to  his  disci- 
ples in  a  very  close  and  interesting  relationship^ 
and  justly  claims  from  them  a  very  high  degree 
of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude.  Jesus  Chris^ 
my  brethren,  has  been  selected  by  divine  wis- 
dom to  fill  an  office  of  the  highest  importance 
and  dignity.  He  was  distinguished  by  divine 
gifts  and  communications,  whilst  on  earth,  and 
has  since  been,  and  is  now,  distinguished  by  di- 
vine favour,  to  a  degree  which  seems  to  set  a 
wide,  an  immeasurable  distance  between  him 
and  any  other  of  the  children  of  humani^. 
Whilst  on  earth,  he  enjoyed  a  constant  and  fo- 
miliar,  though  reverential,  intercourse  with  the 
Deity.  The  power  and  wisdom  of  God  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  liberality 
which  justifies  the  assertion,  that  the  spirit  was 
not  given  to  him  by  measure.  He  spoke  the 
words  of  God,  and  performed  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  His  ministry  was  a  glorious  and 
astonishing  display  of  the  divine  attributes.  He 
was,  indeed,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  ele- 
gantly styles  him,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son." This,  my  friends,  is  his  true  and  only  di- 
vinity; the  only  divinity  to  which  he  himself 
laid  claim,  or  from  the  ascription  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  would  not  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
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This,  too,  is  his  real  unity  with  the  Father,  the 
only  description  of  unity  which  is  not  plainly  at 
variance  with  scripture,  as  weU  as  in  the  highest 
degree  revolting  to  reason.  And  now  let  me  ask 
you  whether  this  divinity  and  this  unity  vdth 
the  Father  are  not  amply  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  the  most  profound  respect  on  the  part 
cf  every  one  of  his  disciples  ?  Endeavour  to  form 
such  conceptions  as  you  can  of  the  nature  of  this 
union.  Consider  what  favour  it  implies  on  the 
part  of  God ;  what  holiness  and  virtue  on  the 
part  of  Jesus.  What  shall  we  say  of  him,  of 
whom  it  was  declared  hy  a  voice  fix)m  heaven, 
**  This  is  my  heloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"* ;  of  him  who  could  cahn  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  heal  the  sick,  and  even  reanimate  the 
lifeless  cliay  ;  of  him,  finally,  whom,  after  he  had 
been  put  to  a  cruel  death,  God  raised  from  the 
grave  by  his  almighty  power,  and,  to  use  the 
figurative  but  expressive  language  of  an  apostle, 
^  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church"  ?  I  say,  my  friends,  what  opinion 
shall  we  form  of  this  exalted  personage  ?    What 
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feeling  shall  we  entertain  for  him  ?  But  let  us 
look  a  little  farther.  Is  there  no  additional  dig- 
nity attached  to  the  commission  which  he  was 
sent  to  execute  ?  none  to  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  the  hearer  of  pardon,  the  he- 
stower  of  immortality,  the  agent  of  the  most 
high  God,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  mo- 
ral creation  ?  Surely,  my  friends,  we  cannot 
reasonahly  refuse  the  trihute  of  our  most  pro- 
found respect  to  him  whom  God  has  heen  pleased 
to  appoint  to  these  high,  these  gracious  offices. 
Refuse,  did  I  say  ?  Must  not  every  one  acquaint- 
ed with  his  character,  every  one  who  has  read 
an  account  of  his  life  and  death,  every  one,  in 
short,  who  is  not  insensihle  to  the  charms  of 
whatever  is  amiahle  in  human  nature,  take 
delight  in  pajring  him  the  homage  so  justly  due 
to  the  station  which  he  occupies  ?  I  heseech 
you,  my  brethren,  never,  in  your  anxiety  to  es- 
cape from  unscriptural  doctrines,  to  become  for- 
getful of  your  Saviour's  dignity.  Remember 
that  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the 
well-beloved  of  the  Father,  the  supreme  head  of 
his  church,  and  the  depository  of  all  the  privi- 
leges and  hopes  of  his  followers.  It  is  fit  that, 
whilst  we  humbly  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  God,  we  remember,  like- 
wise, that  he  has  created  us  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  attend  to  the  imme* 
diate  object  of  the  Ahnighty  in  that  spiritual 
creation,  which  he  accomplished  through  the  in- 
strumentahty  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was,  as  the 
apostle  informs  us,  the  moral  improvement  of 
mankind.  ^^  We  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.**  It  were  well, 
my  friends,  if  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  espe- 
cially Christian  ministers,  had  kept  their  eyes 
more  steadily  fixed  upon  this  grand  object.  Had 
this  been  so,  the  practical  influence  of  our  reli- 
gion would  no  doubt  have  extended  itself  far 
more  widely,  at  the  same  time  that  innumerable 
evils,  the  result  of  dogmatism  and  sphitual  pride, 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  must  be  delight- 
ful to  every  benevolent  mind  to  reflect  to  what 
an  extent  this  great  end  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
has  been,  and  may  be,  accomplished,  in  men 
whose  opinions,  upon  religious  as  well  as  upon 
other  subjects,  differ  the  most  widely.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  There  can 
be  but  one  view  of  the  Christian  reUgion  which 
is  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  scripture,  and, 
therefore,  strictly  correct.  The  subject  is  one 
upon  which  error  ought  never  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  ;  and  many  of  the  points  in  dispute 
are  manifestly  so  important,  and  have  such  an 
evident  tendency,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  influ- 
ence practice,  that  no  man  who  neglects  to  form 
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an  opinion  upon  them  for  himself  firom  the 
scriptures,  can  expect  to  escape  the  imputation^ 
either  of  great  weakness  or  great  insensibility. 
Still  the  diffusion  of  pure  morality,  in  which,  of 
course,  we  must  be  imderstood  to  include  our 
duties  to  God  as  well  as  those  to  ourselves  and 
others,  is  the  grand  object  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Christian  religion  in  this  world; 
and  the  man  whose  life  would  do  honour  to  the 
purest  faith,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions,  can 
never  be  excluded  from  the  favour  of  God  either 
here  or  hereafter.  Let  us,  then,  my  beloved 
brethren,  do  all  in  our  power  to  forward  this 
great  work  of  God  amongst  maiikind.  Let  us 
be  workers  together  with  him.  Let  us  implore 
his  blessing  upon  his  own  workmanship.  Let 
us  derive  encouragement  from  the  thought,  that 
every  virtuous  effort  is  an  effort  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  God,  and  that  the  cause  of  omni- 
potence must  ultimately  prosper.  "  Now,  unto 
him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abimdantly 
above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  according  to 
the  power  that  worketh  in  us  ;  unto  him  be 
glory  in  the  church,  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end."    Amen. 
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THE    BLESSINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Mattobw  xxi.,  9. 
BieBsed  In  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  Hosannah  m 

the  highest. 

Such  were  the  triumphant  acclamations  with 
which  the  fickle  multitude  greeted  our  Lord,  on 
his  public  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Hosannah, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  two  Hebrew  words, 
signifying,  "  save  now,  I  beseech  thee,**  had  be- 
come an  expression  of  national  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  Jews,  similar  to  those  so  commonly 
employed  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  This 
expression,  as  well  as  those  immediately  following 
it,  in  the  psalm  from  which  it  was  taken,  was  a  cus- 
tomary form  of  acclamation  at  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles. This  great  national  festival,  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  residence  of  their  ances- 
tors in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Jews  after  harvest,  and  was  a  period  of 
general  rejoicmg.     It  was  customary  with  them. 
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during  this  feast,  to  live  under  green  tents,  or 
arbours,  and  to  carry  in  their  hands  bundles^ 
composed  of  the  branches  of  pahns,  myrtles,  wil- 
lows, and  other  trees.  The  strewing  of  boughs 
and  garments  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and,  per- 
haps, so  far  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  under 
the  feet  of  the  animal  on  which  our  Lord  sat, 
was  a  mode  not  unusual  in  eastern  countries  of 
pajring  homage  to  royalty.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  multitude  who  accompanied  Jesus,  many 
of  them  probably  Galileans,  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  passover,  some  of  them  possibly  of 
the  number  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  dis- 
posed to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  a  king, 
meant,  on  this  occasion,  to  declare  their  belief 
of  his  being  the  expected  Messiah.  This  they 
clearly  expressed  by  their  exclamations  of  "  Ho- 
sannah  to  the  son  of  David.**  The  words  "  Ho- 
sannah  in  the  highest"  mean,  "  save  us,  we  be- 
seech thee,  O  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  highest 
heavens.**  The  appearance  of  their  expected  de- 
liverer was  an  event  most  earnestly  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  Jewish  nation.  It  was  constantly 
kept  before  them  in  the  religious  services  per- 
formed at  their  great  festivals,  and  particularly 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  by  the  public  singing 
of  that  selection  of  psalms  called  the  great  Hal- 
lel,  to  which  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm  was  used  as  a 
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chorus.  The  multitude,  therefore,  very  natii- 
rally  had  recourse,  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
to  an  exclamation  at  once  so  usual  and  so  ap- 
propriate, and  accompanied  it  with  their  cus- 
tomary demonstrations  of  joy  and  expressions 
of  respect.  "  Hosannah,"  said  they,  "  Hosan- 
nah  to  the  son  of  Darid,  hlessed  is  he  that  com- 
fAh  in.  the  name  of  the  Lord :  Hosannah  in  the 
fcigheat." 

Have  we,  my  hrethren,  and  has  the  whole 
Christian  church  good  reasons  for  re-echoing 
these  acclamations  ?  Axe  the  benefits  which  the 
mission  of  Jesus  has  conferred  upon  us  so  im- 
portant and  substantial,  as  to  make  it  unreason- 
able for  us  to  contemplate  his  appearance  in  the 
-world  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  the 
liveUest  gratitude  i  Tliese  questions  are  inte- 
resting to  us  as  Christians.  They  are  peculiarly 
interesting  to  us  as  Unitarian  Christians.  We 
profess  opinions,  of  which  it  is  said  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  more  fanciful,  and  therefore  more 
iascinating  faith,  that  they  include  none  of  the 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  consequently,  that  those  who  pro- 
fess them  are  necessarily  excluded  from  its  be- 
nefits. It  is  our  duty  to  examine  candidly  how 
(ax  our  personal  experience  justifies  these  asser- 
'  tioiis>  in  order  that,  if  we  have  reason  to  believe 
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them  true,  we  may  lose  no  time  in  attaching 
ourselves  to  a  more  valuable  system  of  faith, 
wherever  we  can  find  it.  Our  bitterest  calum- 
niators will  hardly  pretend  that  we  have  any 
great  temptation  to  adhere  to  these  obnoxious 
opinions.  If^  then,  we  can  find  others,  which 
will  more  effectually  advance  our  eternal  inte- 
rests, and  are  not  likely  to  retard  those  which 
are  temporal,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  embracing 
them. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  now  been  said,  tibat 
the  questions  which  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss 
are  two  in  number :  first,  has  the  mission  of  Je- 
sus Christ  been  the  means  of  conferring  upon 
us  any  substantial  benefits  ?  and,  secondly,  do 
the  views  of  the  objects  and  effects  of  that  mis- 
sion, taken  by  the  generality  of  our  brethren, 
really  add  to  the  number  or  magnitude  of  those 
benefits  ? 

First,  then,  my  fellow-Christians,  has  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  conferred  upon  us  any  substantial 
benefits  ?  Let  us  not  decide  this  question  has- 
tily. Let  us  not  answer  it  in  the  affirmative  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Let  us  rather  deliberately 
and  fearlessly  apply  the  powers  of  our  minds  to 
the  investigation.  Let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  be 
on  our  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  mistak- ' 
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fttg  for  real  benefits  those  which  are  purely  una- 
giilary,  and,  on  the  other,  against  suffering  those 
which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  Christianity 
to  escape  us,  either  from  inattention,  or  from 
what  is  often  no  less  likely  to  mislead,  the  mere 
want  of  having  personally  experienced  them.  It 
Ss  Tery  evident  that  the  Christian  reUgion  may 
fail  to  produce  upon  individuals  the  efiiects  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  neglected  to  satisfy  them- 
selves completely  of  its  truth,  or  to  apply  it  to 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness at  present  to  consider,  not  merely  its  effects, 
but  its  tendencies ;  not  merely  the  benefits 
which  it  has  bestowed,  but  those  which  it  has 
<jffered ;  not  merely  the  blessings  resulting  from 
it,  of  which  we  find  ourselves  actually  in  posses- 
oion,  but  those,  also,  which  we  see  placed  within 
our  reach  and  freely  extended  to  us,  and  for 
which,  consequently,  we  have  no  less  reason  to 
be  grateful. 

Conducting  our  investigation  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, the  first  benefit  which  strikes  us  as  result- 
ing from  the  mission  of  Jesus,  is  the  publication 
of  a  system  of  moral  precepts  distinguished  at 
once  for  their  purity,  their  plainness,  and  their 
authority.  Each  of  these  qualities  is  highly  im- 
.  portant  in  itself,  but  their  importance  is  won- 
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derfuUy  increased  by  their  union.  It  will 
scarcely  be  pretended  by  any  one,  that  some  im- 
portant duties,  such  as  those  of  humility,  self- 
denial,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  were  not,  to 
say  the  least,  much  more  strongly  enforced  by 
our  Lord  than  they  had  been  by  any  former 
teacher.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  mutual 
affection  and  purity  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  con- 
duct, had  ever  before  been  so  strictly  inculcated. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having 
been  even  pretended  that  any  previously  exist- 
ing code  of  morality  approves  itself  so  complete- 
ly to  the  unprejudiced  reason  of  man,  as  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  A 
second  advantage  attached  to  Christianity  as  a 
moral  system,  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  Lord's  instructions  are  conveyed. 
They  are  not  given  to  us  in  a  code  of  laws,  nu- 
merous and  complicated  perhaps,  and  certainly 
possessing  no  adventitious  attractions  to  invite 
our  attention  to  them ;  nor  yet  in  a  regularly 
arranged  and  well  digested  system  of  instruc- 
tions, which,  however  interesting  and  valuable 
it  may  be  to  many,  must  require  too  much  ab- 
straction of  mind  for  the  perusal  of  it,  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  most  need  its  assistance ;  but  they  come  to 
us  interwoven  with  a  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
teresting narrative,  drawn  out  as  it  were  acd- 
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dentally  by  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  and 
presenting  to  the  intellectual  eye  such  a  wonder- 
ful variety  in  their  colouring,  as  can  scarcely  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  most  careless  reader.  In  our  histories  of 
the  Ufe  of  Christ,  instructions  the  most  valuable 
are  presented  to  us,  in  forms  the  most  diversi- 
fied. Now  clad  in  the  severe  simphcity  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition  j  then  assuming  the  more 
glowing,  though  scarcely  less  simple,  dress  of 
indignant  rebuke  or  affectionate  entreaty;  at 
times  stepping  forth  arrayed  in  garments  of  the 
chastest  and  most  beautiful  imagery,  and  again 
sweeping  past  us  gorgeously  clad  in  the  rich  and 
variegated  costume  of  parable.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  this  striking  and  interesting  me- 
thod of  convej-ing  instruction  is  attended  with 
some  peculiar  and  very  important  advantages. 
A  third  circumstance  attending  the  moral  in- 
structions of  Christianity,  and  one  which  clearly 
establishes  their  superiority  to  all  others,  is  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  sanctioned.  As- 
suredly, ray  friends,  if  the  general  establishment 
of  pure  morality  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  the- 
ory, be  a  matter  of  inestimable  moment,  the  di- 
vine authority  by  which  the  precepts  and  prohij 
bitions  of  Jesus  are  enforced,  possesses  an  impor- 
tance to  which  no  words  can  do  justice.  Without 
this  the  peculiarities  formerly  referred  to,  upon 
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the  supposition  that  they  could  have  existed  to 
an  equal  extent,  would  have  heen,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  little  importance.  The  attention  of 
mankind  could  never  have  heen  attracted  to  any 
documents  so  generally,  and  so  constantly,  as  it 
has  been  to  the  scriptures,  upon  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  their  divine  authority. 
How  soon  do  the  works  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed moralists  fall  into  comparative  disuse !  How 
limited  the  circulation  to  which  they  ever  attain, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  scriptures  !  Has 
not  the  system  of  Mahomet,  in  which  divine  au- 
thority was  only  counterfeited,  exerted  a  far 
more  extensive  and  commanding  influence  upon 
mankind,  than  any  unsupported  system  of  n;io- 
rality  has  ever  attained  to  ?  Is  it  not  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  the  uneducated  part  of 
mankind,  that,  instead  of  being  forced  to  arrive 
at  their  conclusions  upon  moral  subjects,  if  not 
through  a  maze  of  intricate  reasoning,  at  least 
by  a  path  which  is  sometimes  circuitous,  and 
which,  without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  neighbourhood,  may  frequently  lead  them 
astray,  they  should  be  constantly  accompanied 
by  an  unerring  guide,  prepared,  not  merely  to 
point  out  the  right  path  to  them,  but  when  th^y 
are  wilful  enough  to  leave  it,  to  attend  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  suggest  to  them,  at  all 
times,  the  shortest  and  easiest  method  of  reco- 
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▼eiing  it  ?  When  we  consider  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  virtuous  conduct,  both  to  the  pro- 
motion of  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  others 
here,  and  to  our  preparation  for  future  and  less 
interrupted  happiness  hereafter,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency, proved  by  experience,  of  all  human  means 
to  produce  it  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  are 
satisfied  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  di- 
vinely-authorised instructions,  and  are  ready, 
upon  this  ground  alone,  to  join  with  our  whole 
heart  in  the  acclamation,  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,** 

A  second  benefit  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
mission  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable 
illustration  of  his  moral  precepts,  with  which  he 
has  furnished  us  in  his  own  character.  It  i6 
imiversally  admitted,  that  example  forms  a  very 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  instructions  of  the  mo- 
ralist ;  so  much  so,  that  when  there  exists  any 
flagrant  inconsistency  between  them',  the  befet 
instructions  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove,  not  mere- 
ly useless,  but  injurious,  by  habituating  us  to 
regard  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duty 
as  unconnected,  and  thus  drying  up,  as  it  were, 
within  us  the  very  fountains  of  improvement. 
In  the  character  of  Jesus  there  existed  no  such 
inconsistency.  His  instructions  and  his  life  per- 
fectly harmonize.     He  exhibited,  in  his  daily 
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conduct,  the  same  beneficence,  the  same  meek* 
ness,  the  same  patience,  the  same  temperance, 
the  same  piety,  the  same  resignation,  the  same 
heavenly  mindedness,  which  he  so  earnestly  re- 
commended to  his  disciples.  Who,  my  fellow 
Christians,  can  be  insensible  to  the  advantages 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  derive  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  character  ?  Who  ¥dll 
refuse  to  admit,  that  the  exhibition  of  it  to  man- 
kind forms  a  suitable  subject  for  thanksgiving } 

A  third  benefit  resulting  from  the  mission  of 
Jesus,  to  which  we  can  scarcely  be  insensible,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  satisfactory  and  delightful 
views  of  the  divine  character  which  it  has  been 
the  means  of  disseminating.  The  representa- 
tions given  by  our  Lord  of  the  benevolence  and 
mercy  of  the  Deity,  of  his  providential  care  of 
his  creatures,  and  of  the  paternal  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  them,  however  beautifully 
they  may  correspond  with  the  testimony  of  na- 
ture, could  never  surely  have  been  the  offspring 
of  the  unassisted  intellect  of  man.  C!oming  to 
us,  as  they  do,  like  his  moral  precepts,  under  the 
sanction  of  divine  authority,  they  form  a  trea- 
sure which  every  virtuous  and  reflecting  mind 
must  pronounce  to  be  positively  inestimable. 
They  engage  all  the  warmest  and  best  affections 
of  our  nature  on  the  side  of  duty,  bind  us  by  the 
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cords  of  love  to  the  throne  of  our  Creator,  and 
are  calculated,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to 
promote  both  our  improvement  and  our  happi- 


A  fourth  benefit,  which,  though  in  some  de- 
gree included  in  the  last  mentioned,  is  entitled 
to  particular  notice,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
great,  perhaps  unreasonable,  stress  laid  upon  it 
in  popular  systems  of  faith,  is  the  assurance  that 
God  is,  at  all  times,  willing  to  extend  to  the  sin- 
cerely penitent  the  pardon  of  their  past  offences, 
and,  if  they  amend  their  hves,  to  receive  them 
into  his  favour.  To  illustrate  the  placability  of 
the  Divine  Being,  was  at  all  times  a  leading  ob- 
ject with  our  Lord ;  and  we  need  not  go  farther 
than  his  discourses  and  parables  for  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  of  it.  It  pleased  God, 
however,  to  present  to  the  world,  through  the 
mediation  of  Ills  beloved  Son,  a  most  striking  and 
splendid  illustration  of  this  attribute,  by  em- 
powering him,  and  afterwards  his  apostles  in  his 
name,  to  proclaim  the  free  pardon  of  their  past 
offences  to  all  who  should  sincerely  believe  in 
him  as  the  Messiah,  and  become  his  disciples. 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  such  procla^ 
xnations  of  forgiveness  were  addressed  even  by 
the  apostles  to  those  already  within  the  Chris- 
tian pale,  much  less  that  they  were  designed  to 
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be  authoritatiyely  pronoxmced  by  the  ministen 
of  religion  in  after  ages^  as  they  are  at  this  day 
by  those  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  gracious  proda* 
mation  then  made  should  serve  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  divine  mercy,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
conscious  of  guilt,  to  quicken  our  desires  of  a 
similar  reconciliation.  To  pray  for  such  a  re- 
conciliation, at  all  times,  in  the  name  and  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  is  a  tribute  of  respect  which 
we  owe  to  his  services,  and  which  we  are  per- 
mitted, nay  commanded,  to  pay  to  him  as  the 
appointed  Mediator. 

The  last  benefit  to  which  we  shall  refer  at  pre- 
sent, as  conferred  upon  us  by  the  mission  of 
Jesus,  is  the  assurance  which  it  has  given  us  of 
a  general  resurrection,  to  be  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction, into  a  state  of  endless  happiness,  of 
all  those  whom  the  divine  mercy  shall  judge  de- 
serving of  it.  There  are  few  amongst  us,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  who  can  be  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  this  intelligence ;  few  who  can 
fail  to  perceive  what  a  powerful  influence  it  is 
calculated  to  exert  upon  the  moral  conduct  both 
of  individuals  and  of  mankind  at  large ;  few  who 
can  be  ignorant  what  a  consolation  it  is  in  af- 
fliction, and  what  a  support  in  death ;  few  who 
can  receive  it  without  emotion,  or  regard  the 
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messenger  of  it  with  indiflference ;  few  whose 
breasts  do  not  sometimes  at  least  swell  with 
emotion  at  the  contemplation  of  a  prospect  so 
glorious,  and  who  do  not  then  feel  disposed,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  to  burst  into  the  en* 
thusiastic  acclamations  of  the  Jewish  multitude, 
'^  Hosannah  to  the  son  of  David ;  blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  Hosan* 
nah  in  the  highest.** 

We  proposed  to  inquire,  secondly,  whether  the 
views  of  the  objects  and  effects  of  the  mission  of 
Christ,  taken  by  the  generaUty  of  our  brethren, 
really  add  to  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  it.  The  greater  number 
of  Christians  regard  it  as  the  main  object  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus,  and  one,  indeed,  in  which  they 
commonly  merge  all  others,  to  make,  by  his 
death,  a  vicarious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. Now,  the  supposed  necessity  for  such 
atonement  arises  from  two  circumstances;  first, 
the  innate  depravity  of  man,  a  doctrine  for  which 
we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  sufficient  founda- 
tion  in  scripture  ;  and,  secondly,  the  otherwise 
inflexible  justice  of  the  Deity,  an  idea  which 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  had  it  not  been  introduced  into  it 
by  a  desire  of  giving  greater  plausibility  to  this 
very  doctrine  of  the  atonement.    Incapable,  as 
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we  are,  therefore,  of  perceiving  the  necessity  for 
such  an  atonement,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  either 
of  surprise  or  of  regret  to  us,  if  the  oftener  we 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  the 
more  satisfied  we  become  that  the  remedy  is 
quite  as  visionary  as  the  disease.  Jesus  him^ 
self  never  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  innate 
depravity  of  human  nature.  He  never  made 
known  to  his  disciples,  in  plain  language,  that 
his  death  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  divine  jus- 
tice; and  we  protest  most  earnestly  against 
building  articles  of  faith,  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  upon  figurative  expressions,  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. Regarding  the  doctrine  of  a  Vicarious 
atonement,  therefore,  as  contradictory  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Saviour's  preaching,  dishonourable 
to  the  divine  character,  and  required  by  no  ex- 
isting necessity,  we  are  not  conscious  of  suflFer- 
ing  any  loss  by  the  rejection  of  it.  To  us,  at 
least,  the  supposition  of  its  truth  would  seem  to 
diminish,  rather  than  increase,  the  value  of 
Christianity. 

Having  thus  considered  the  two  questions  ori- 
ginally proposed,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a 
few  words  with  a  view  of  accounting  for  the 
insensibility  which  many  men  display  to  the  real 
blessings  conferred  by  Christianity.      It  is  a 
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lamentable  thing  to  observe  this  iiidiflFerence  pre- 
vailing so  extensively  ;  and  it  becomes  our  duty, 
my  friends,  on  this  account,  to  guard  the  more 
diligently  against  its  encroachments,  Tlie  causes 
of  it  would  appear  to  be  various.  One  of  them 
may  be  found,  as  we  think,  in  those  exaggerated 
views  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ  so 
common  in  society,  and  to  which  our  attention 
has  lately  been  directed.  There  is  so  much  of 
the  theatrical,  so  much  calculated  for  effect,  in 
the  popular  systems  of  faith,  that  they  incapaci- 
tate men  for  taking  a  reasonable  share  of  inte- 
rest fn  sober  realities.  All  the  unspeakably  im- 
portant blessings  to  which  your  attention  has 
been  directed,  seem  to  shrink  in  their  dimensions 
when  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  stupendous 
tragedy  of  Calvary.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  imply  that  these  effects  are  universal,  or  al- 
ways equally  conspicuous  ;  but  the  cause  of  in- 
sensibihty  here  referred  to,  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  A  second  source  of  in- 
sensihiUty  to  gospel  blessings,  may  be  conceived 
to  exist  in  an  undue  estimate  of  the  value  of  na- 
tural, as  contradistinguished  from  revealed  reli- 
gion. Some  reflecting  minds  may,  perhaps,  feel 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  conclusions,  doctrinal 
and  practical,  at  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  reason  may  enable  them  to  arrive,  as  to 
look  upon  the  interference  of  revelation  as  unne- 
f3 
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cessary,  perhaps  injurious.  Without  presuming 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  advocates  of  this  ojpi* 
nion,  we  must  be  allowed  to  contend,  upon  the 
groimds  already  stated,  that  the  additional  light 
afforded  by  Christianity  is  to  us,  and  to  mankind 
i^t  large,  unspeakably  valuable.  But  a  third, 
and  by  far  the  most  general,  as  well  as  most 
mischievous,  cause  of  insensibility  upon  this  sub* 
ject  is  moral  depravity.  Our  Lord,  long  ago, 
described  a  class  of  persons  as  preferring  dark- 
ness to  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  A 
degree  of  moral  depravity  is  not  unfrequently 
found  mixing  itself  with  the  causes  formerly  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  pernicious 
results.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  will  not  fail  either 
to  originate  or  increase  insensibility  to  gospd 
blessings. 


To  conclude,  let  us,  my  friends,  frequently 
fleet  with  gratitude  on  the  advantages  which  we 
have  derived  from  the  mission  of  Jesus.  Let  us 
beware  of  imitating  the  fickleness  of  that  mul- 
titude, whose  boisterous  Hosannahs  were  too 
speedily  converted  into  infuriated  shouts  of 
*^ crucify  him,"  "crucify  himf  but  grateful, 
deeply,  permanently  grateful,  for  the  inestimar- 
ble  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  a  crucified 
Master,  let  us  endeavour,  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing and  assistance,  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  our 
affection  for  him  by  keeping  his  commandments. 


XXVI. 


CHRIST  S  CHARACTER  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


Matthew  xix.^  14. 

Bui  Jenu  said,  wffer  the  Vutle  children,  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unio  me;  for  of  such  it  the  hmgdam  ofheanen* 

It  was  usual,  amongst  the  Jews,  for  parents  to 
present  their  children  to  those  for  whose  cha- 
racters they  entertained  a  particular  respect,  and 
especially  to  those  whose  superior  wisdom,  and, 
above  all,  whose  miraculous  works  seemed  to 
furnish  rational  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
stood  high  in  the  divine  favom*,  in  order  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  recom- 
mended to  God  by  their  prayers,  and  might  re- 
ceive their  benediction.  This  custom,  though 
better  suited,  perhaps,  to  an  earlier  age  than  to 
the  present,  and  certainly  more  congenial  with 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  eastern  nations  than 
with  ours,  had  yet  an  evident  foundation  in  rea- 
flK>n  as  well  as  in  natm*e,  and  on  some  occasions 
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at  leasts  such  for  example  as  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, could  scarcely  have  been  objected  to 
even  by  the  most  fastidious.  The  parents  of  the 
children  mentioned  in  the  text,  or  those  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  impressed, 
no  doubt,  with  the  deepest  veneration  for  our 
Lord's  character,  in  all  probability  convinced 
that  he  was  a  prophet,  by  miracles  which  they 
had  themselves  witnessed ;  and  possibly,  besides 
all  this,  believing  him  to  be  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, were  proportionally  anxious  to  recommend 
their  children  to  his  favourable  notice ;  and  en- 
deavoured, perhaps  with  little  attention  to 
ceremony,  to  make  their  way  to  him  for  this 
purpose.  The  disciples,  perceiving  their  inten- 
tion, probably  deeming  such  matters  altogether 
beneath  their  Master  s  notice,  and  provoked,  be- 
sides, at  so  unceremonious  an  interruption  of  a 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  in 
which  they  were  not  a  little  interested,  seem  to 
have  returned  their  rudeness  with  interest,  and 
rebuked  them  in  no  very  measured  terms  for 
their  presimiption.  Our  Lord,  ever  on  the  alert 
to  check  the  slightest  appearance  of  ill-nature 
or  insolence  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  per- 
ceiving the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of 
forcibly  inculcating  a  valuable  moral  lesson,  and 
led^  at  the  same  time,  by  his  own  amiable  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  gratifying  the  feel- 
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inga  of  the  parents,  and  in  paying  the  tribute  of 
affectionate  attention  to  infant  innocence,  in- 
stantly interfered.  We  are  informed  by  Mark, 
whose  account  of  this  transaction  is  the  fullest, 
that  when  he  perceived  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples "  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto 
them,  suffer  httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God :"  adding,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  He  then 
"  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them."  \Vhat  was  the  parti- 
cular nature  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our 
Lord  upon  these  little  children,  the  evangelists 
liave  not  informed  us ;  but,  most  probably,  it 
was  embodied  in  some  brief  but  comprehensive 
and  pathetic  intercession  addressed  to  his  hea- 
venly Father  on  their  behalf.  Let  us,  my  fellow- 
Christians,  make  this  interesting  occurrence  of 
our  Lord's  hfe  the  subject  of  our  present  medi- 
tations, and  endeavour  to  apply  to  our  own  im- 
provement the  moral  lesson  which  the  text  con- 
tains. 

Let  us  begin  by  attending  a  little  to  some 
reflections,  doctrinal  and  practical,  which  seem 
naturally  to  arise  from  a  contemplation  of  this 
incident. 
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And,  first,  does  not  our  Lord*8  conduct  upon 
this  occasion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  seem  strange* 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  innate 
depravity  of  human  nature  ?  When  he  held  up 
these  little  innocents  in  his  arms,  and  proposed 
them  as  patterns  to  his  disciples,  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  he  really  viewed  them  as  not  merdy 
frail  and  imperfect  by  nature,  but  as  already  in- 
fected by  the  deadly  taint  of  sin  ?  Surely,  my 
friends,  this  monstrous  doctrine  is  not  more  in- 
consistent with  the  general  tenour  of  scripture^ 
or  with  common  sense,  than  it  is  with  our  Lord^ 
behaviour  to  these  children. 

Secondly,  is  it  not  still  more  difficult,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  the  conduct  and  language  of 
Christ  on  this  occasion  with  another  doctrine 
of  the  same  school,  namely,  the  possible  con- 
demnation, and  consequent  everlasting  misery 
of  infants  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  the  afflicted 
parent  to  be  called  upon  to  follow  to  an  untimely 
grave  the  object  of  so  many  fond  anticipations, 
without  having  his  imagination  haunted,  in  adr 
dition,  by  such  horrid  dreams  as  a  belief  in  this 
doctrine  might  awaken?  But  where,  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  of  common  sense,  where  is 
the  foundation  of  it  to  be  discovered  ?  Who  can 
be  so  infatuated  as,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  h^ 
vourite  theory  appear  more  consistent,  to  rqnre- 
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sent  a  benevolent  and  merciful  Deity  as  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  helpless  infancy,  or  vin- 
dicating his  justice  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  never  been  capable  of  crime  ?  How  differ- 
ent the  view  which  bereaved  parents  are  encou- 
raged^  by  our  Lord's  language  and  conduct  in 
the  case  before  us,  to  take  of  the  prospects  of 
their  children!  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
whilst  on  earth,  in  consideration  of  their  inno- 
cence and  purity,  which  he  pointed  out  as  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  disciples,  took 
little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them. 
Can  we  believe,  that  the  same  blessed  Jesus, 
when  he  shall  come  as  Judge  of  the  world,  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the  angels,  is  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  omnipotence  in  consigning 
little  children,  no  less  pm*e  and  innocent,  to 
everlasting  perdition?  Again,  the  Lord  Jesus 
declares  in  the  text,  with  reference  to  little  chil- 
dren, that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 
Are  they  not,  then,  themselves  included  in  this 
declaration  ?  or  are  we  to  imagine  that,  whilst 
a  resemblance  to  their  character  has  been  thus 
represented  as  sufficient  to  ensure  an  admission 
ftito  the  abodes  of  bliss,  they  themselves  are  to 
be  shut  out  for  ciVer  ?  Go,  then,  afflicted  pa- 
rent, and  be  comforted.  Indulge  the  delightful 
hope,  that  the  same  compassionate  Jesus  who, 
during  his  abode  on  earth,  so  kindly  received 
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little  children  from  their  parents*  arms^  may  be 
commissioned  hereafter  by  a  God  of  love  and 
power  to  restore,  in  like  manner,  your  long-lost 
oflEspring  to  your  embrace,  and  to  admit  them 
and  you  together  into  some  of  the  many  man- 
sions of  his  Father's  house. 

Thirdly,  parents  may  derive  firom  the  incident 
imder  consideration  some  useful  hints  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  bringing  their  children  early 
to  Christ,  of  early  introducing  them  to  the  ser- 
vices of  God's  house,  and  accustoming  them  to 
a  regular  attendance  upon  such  services,  so  as 
to  preoccupy  their  tender  minds  with  reUgious 
feelings  and  impressions.  From  the  manner  in 
which  their  wishes  were  acceded  to  by  our  Lord, 
these  parents  would  seem  to  have  acted  under 
the  influence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  children.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  means  which  they  are 
here  represented  to  have  employed,  and  what 
parent  would  not  have  desired  for  his  children 
that  they  might  share  in  the  caresses  and  re- 
ceive the  benediction  of  Jesus,  let  them  be  imi- 
tated in  this  laudable  anxiety.  It  were  a  cruel 
thing,  my  fellow-Christians,  to  send  your  chil- 
dren into  the  midst  of  the  world's  temptations 
unprotected,  destitute  of  habits  of  virtue  and 
principles  of  religion.    It  were  like  exposing 
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ihem  naked  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rige  to  a  delicacy  of 
constitution  such  to  is  too  frequently  found  to 
terminate  in  moral  death.  Let  no  parent,  then, 
as  he  values  their  temporal  and  eternal  interests, 
suffer  his  children  to  neglect  such  means  of  moral 
and  religious  improvement  as  may  be  placed 
within  their  reach.  If  he  cannot  bring  them  to 
Christ  personally^  let  them  be  brought  to  him  in 
the  gospel.  Let  them  be  brought  to  his  doc- 
trines, to  his  precepts,  to  his  example,  and  he 
wiU  find,  to  his  satisfaction  and  delight,  that  in 
this  way,  no  less  than  in  the  former,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  will  take  them  up  in  his  arms  and 
bless  them. 

Fourthly,  we  may  learn,  from  considering  the 
conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord  on  this  occasion, 
that  a  condescending  attention  to  the  young,  far 
from  being  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  even 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  becoming  and  ornamental  to  their  cha- 
racters. As  the  Lord  Jesus  never  seems  more 
amiable,  so  neither  does  his  real  dignity  ever 
appear  more  conspicuously  than  when  surround- 
ed by  these  smiling  innocents.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing thing  at  times  to  behold  human  nature  in 
its  purity,  .to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  its  budding 
beauty,  and  enjoy  the  freshness  of  its  early  pro- 
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mise.  To  bestow  our  smiles  and  caresses  upon 
infancy^  is  to  recognise  and  respect  the  divine 
image  in  our  nature,  before  its  clearness  and  lus- 
tre have  been  impaired  by  the  debasing  contact 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  homage  paid  to  the  ma- 
jesty  of  innocence,  by  which,  when  paid  sincerely, 
a  portion  of  that  majesty  is,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
flected upon  our  own  characters.  As  the  infant 
mind  expands,  however,  it  puts  forth  claims 
upon  our  attention  of  a  graver  and  more  press- 
ing description.  Then,  indeed,  does  it  become 
us  to  employ  with  eagerness  such  opportunities 
83  present  themselves,  of  scattering  over  the  un- 
occupied soil  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  p^ety, 
and  impressing  upon  the  comparatively  vacant 
mind  an  enduring  stamp  of  virtue.  Happy  they 
who  possess  the  judgment  and  perseverance  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  accomplish  this  task 
successfully  !  Happy,  who  have  even  the  satis- 
faction of  reflecting  that  they  are  not  altogether 
useless  in  this  respect !  Let  us,  my  friends,  be 
careful  to  follow  in  this  respect,  though  at  a 
humble  distance,  in  the  footsteps  of  our  divine 
master ;  and  let  us  be  ready  at  all  times,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  by  contributing  to  their 
mental  improvement,  to  "  take  the  young  in  our 
arms  and  bless  them." 

.    Let  us  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  illus- 
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trate  the  concluding  clause  of  the  text ;  and  to 
apply  the  moral  lessons,  which  we  may  find  it  to 
contain,  to  our  own  improvement. 

Our  Lord  here  declares  to  his  disciples,  with 
reference  to  little  children,  that  "  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  By  the  expression,  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,**  or  "  the  kingdom  of  God,** 
as  it  is  here  called  by  the  two  other  evangelists, 
who  have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  is  com- 
monly meant  the  state  of  things  in  this  world  im- 
der  the  gospel  dispensation,  not,however,  without 
frequently  including  a  reference  to  the  extension 
and  completion  of  that  dispensation  in  a  future 
state.  We  are  to  understand  our  Lord,  there- 
fore, as  asserting,  in  this  place,  that  a  resem- 
blance to  little  children  in  many  particulars,  will 
form  the  best  preparation  both  for  embracing 
his  reUgion,  and  enjoying  its  privileges  on  earth, 
and  for  becoming  an  heir  of  its  glorious  pro- 
mises in  heaven.  If  this  be  so,  my  friends,  the 
assertion  is  one  in  which  we  are  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  enquire  what  those 
qualities  of  children  are,  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
semble them  in  which  we  can  best  fit  om^elves 
for  enjojdng,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  privileges 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next. 
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The  qualities  of  mind,  on  account  of  their  pog- 
sessing  which,  Utde  chUdren  may,  with  propriety, 
be  held  up  as  models  for  general  imitation,  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  a  negative  kind.  They 
consist  in  a  freedom  from  certain  habits  and  dis- 
positions, which  are  too  frequently  found  to 
arise  from  an  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
which,  in  whatever  degree  they  exist,  are  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  cannot 
fail  to  obstruct  our  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  first  of  these  is  pride.  There  exists  not 
a  deadlier  enemy  than  this  disposition  of  mind, 
whether  to  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  or 
the  formation  of  a  religious  character.  To  pride 
must  be  ascribed,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  per- 
verse obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  which  led 
them  to  reject  the  claims  of  Jesus,  though  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence  the  most  satisfeu^tory 
and  disposed  them  to  persecute,  and  in  the  end 
to  crucify  "  the  Lord  of  Glory."  It  was  pride 
that,  during  the  time  of  Christ  himself,  and  for 
centuries  after,  presented  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  spread  of  his  religion. 
We  find  him  alluding  to  its  baneful  effects  in 
the  humble  thanksgiving  which  he  offered  up  to 
God  for  the  degree  of  success  granted  to  his  mi- 
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nistry :  ^^  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  that,  having  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  thou  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes*" ;  and  compelled  on  another  occasion 
to  declare,  with  reference,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
same  disposition  of  mind,  though  appearing  un- 
der a  different  form,  that  ^^  it  was  easier  for  a 
caipel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*" 
It  was  pride  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  made 
the  idea  of  a  man  who,  after  having  lived  a  life 
of  poverty,  had  suffered  the  ignominious  death 
of  crucifixion,  being  a  (Jivinely-commissioned  in- 
structor and  deliverer,  and  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, ^^  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.**  ^^  Ye  see  your  calling,  bre- 
thren,** says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^  how  that 
iK)t  many  wise  men,  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called  ;**  and  we  find 
James  thus  appealing  to  his  correspondents: 
"  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God 
chosen  the  poor  in  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and 
ll^irs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him  ?**  Nor,  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians, have  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from 
this  temper  of  mind  been  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  apostolic  age.  We  behold  it,  likewise,  in 
the  jNresent  day,  exerting  the  most  pernicious 
influence  both  upon  the  progress  of  truth  and 
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the  improvement  of  morals.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  are  there  in  society,  who  can  never 
be  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth,  so 
long  as  it  is  to  be  heard  only  within  the  walls  of 
a  conventicle.  Their  pride  will  not  permit  them 
to  acknowledge  it  till  it  come  to  them  with  nu- 
tred  brow,  and  surroimded  by  all  the  ensigns  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  There  are  others,  again, 
whose  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
intellectual  attainments  present  an  almost  im- 
passable barrier  to  their  further  improvement 
To  listen  to  the  instructions  of  others  is  insup- 
portably  tedious  to  them^And  the  assistance  even 
of  revelation  itself,  comes  by  degrees  to  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  superfluous.  The  language 
of  their  hearts  is,  "  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are*" ;  and,  satisfied  with  the 
progress  they  have  ahready  made,  they  seem  to 
take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  proclaiming  to  the 
world,  that  they  consider  themselves  as  raised 
above  the  necessity  of  employing  means  for  their 
further  improvement.  There  are  many  who  are 
prevented  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  piety  in  others,  by  the  con- 
tempt which  they  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  entertain  for  their  situation  or  acquirements. 
In  some,  pride  is  found  not  merely  to  extinguish 
all  the  finer  sympathies  of  our  nature,  but  even 
to  render  them  incapable  of  adhering  to  conmion 
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justice,  in  their  transactions  with  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  it  were  impossible,  within  our 
present  limits,  to  trace  this  odious  temper  of 
mind  through  all.  its  pernicious  consequences. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  how  unfavoura- 
ble it  is,  both  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the 
attainment  of  moral  and  religious  excellence. 
Now,  from  this  injurious  disposition  little  chil- 
dren are  completely  free. 

Prejudice  is  a  second  quality  of  mind,  their 
freedom  from  which  entitles  little  children  to 
become  models  for  our  imitation.  Who  can  de- 
scribe the  magnitude  of  the  obstructions  which 
have  been,  and  still  are,  thrown  in  the  way  of 
gospel  truth,  by  the  tenacity  with  which  men 
are  most  frequently  found  to  cling  to  their  pre- 
conceived opinions !  The  prejudices  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  conspired  with  the  pride  of  their  rulers 
against  him  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world.  We  find  the  prejudices  of 
the  Christian  world,  in  after  ages,  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  doctrines  and  practices  the  most  un- 
scriptural,  absurd,  and  even  immoral,  and  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  reformation ;  and,  at 
the  present  day,  we  find,  even  in  the  most  high- 
ly-favoured countries,  similar  prejudices  possess- 
ing an  influence  so  extensive,  as  to  lead  some 
men  implicitly  to  embrace  opinions  the  most  cxp- 
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travagant  and  revolting,  whilst  thej  regard  others 
with  aversion  and  horror,  the  very  nature  of 
which  they  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  and 
of  the  foundations  of  which  they  are  utterly  ig- 
norant. Little  children,  on  the  contrary,  are 
commonly  distinguished  hy  the  utmost  candour 
and  teachableness  of  disposition.  They  love 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  receive  it  gladly  and 
gratefully.  In  their  case,  it  has  no  formidable  ar- 
ray of  preconceived  and  pre-established  opinions 
to  encounter,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  but 
takes  amicable  and  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  intellectual  citadel.  Of  what  unspeakable 
importance  would  it  be  to  society,  were  the  hu- 
man mind  in  every  instance  equally  well  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  A  generation  of  such 
minds,  uniting  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  man- 
hood with  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  infancy, 
might  prove  sufficient  to  rescue  the  religion  of 
Jesus  from  all  its  remaining  corruptions,  and 
place  it  at  length  in  a  situation  for  exercising 
an  almost  irresistible  influence  over  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men. 

Thirdly,  it  were  well  for  all  Christians  to  en- 
deavour to  acquire  a  nearer  resemblance  to  little 
children,  in  their  freedom  from  all  unreasonable 
attachment  to  the  wealth,  honours,  and  plea- 
sures of  the  world.     How  extensive  the  injury 
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which  a  tx)o  exclusive  desire  of  advancing  our 
temporal  interests  has  done,  and  is  every  day 
doing,  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  !  What 
shameful  sacrifices  of  conscience  and  character 
are  daily  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  fashion ! 
How  frequently  do  men  suffer  the  cares  of  this 
world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  to  choke 
the  word,  so  that  it  becometh  unfruitful !  What 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  worldly  spirit,  so  pre- 
valent in  society,  is  presented  by  the  minds  of 
children.  With  them,  all  is  imiocent  cheerful- 
ness and  gaiety.  Their  hearts  are  not  yet  over- 
laid by  that  crust  of  selfishness  so  frequently 
found  to  form  during  a  lengthened  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Their  finest  feelings  have  not 
yet  been  entombed ;  nor  have  their  noblest  and 
most  generous  spnpathies  been  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment,  to  make  room  for  the  sor- 
did aims  of  covetousness  or  ambition.  Com- 
pare, but  for  an  instant,  the  smooth  brow  and 
blooming  cheek  of  childhood  with  the  careworn 
countenance  of  him  whose  years  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  rank  or  fortune,  or 
with  the  premature  decrepitude  of  the  worn-out 
votary  of  pleasure,  and  say  whether  the  happy 
indiflference  of  infancy  may  not,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  be  imitated  with  advantage. 

There  is  one  other  quality  of  mind  observable 

h  3 
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in  little  children,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  no- 
tice as  deserving  of  our  imitation.  They  are 
free  from  the  influence  of  vicious  habits.  Their 
minds  are  not  yet  infected  by  the  taint  of  sin. 
They  have  not  yet  acquired  an  artificial  insensi- 
bility to  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  sunk  into 
that  degrading  state,  in  which  evU  is  mistaken 
for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  Who,  that  is  not  a 
total  stranger  to  that  generous  enthusiasm,  those 
ardent  aspirations  after  a  pxurer  and  more  per- 
fect virtue,  which  Christianity  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  create  and  cherish,  will  deny  that  their 
condition  in  this  respect  is  a  most  desirable  one  ? 
How  few,  alas,  are  there  who,  as  they  approach 
the  termination  of  a  long  and  busy  life,  can  look 
back  upon  the  purity  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  regret  and 
shame ! 

Let  us,  then,  my  fellow-Christians,  as  we  va- 
lue our  temporal  happiness  and  our  eternal  in- 
terests, be  careful  to  imitate  the  inter.esting  ex- 
amples of  humility,  candour,  simplicity,  and  pu- 
rity, which  our  divinely-inspired  teacher  has 
here  presented  to  us,  remembering,  that  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  they  who  thus 
resemble  little  children  are  the  most  likely  to 
receive,  in  all  its  purity  and  power,  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  having  thus  come  into  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  continued,  during 
this  mortal  life,  true  and  faithful  subjects  of  it, 
to  become  prepared  for  finally  inheriting  all  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
above. 


SERMON  XXVII. 


THB  MY8TBRIOU8NB8S  OF  THB  DIVINB 

DISPENSATIONS. 


John  xiii.^  7. 
fFhU  1  do,  thou  knoweat  not  now  ;  but  thou  ikait  know  hereafter. 

Thesb  are  the  words  of  Christ,  addressed  to 
the  apostle  Peter  on  his  hesitating  to  allow  the 
performance  for  him,  by  his  master,  of  that  me- 
nial office,  which  our  Lord  intended  to  serve  at 
once  as  an  affecting  testimony  of  his  unabated 
attachment  to  his  followers,  and  an  impressive 
lesson  to  them  on  the  propriety  of  practising 
humility  and  condescension  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  They  contain  an  appeal  to  the 
apostle's  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion of  his  master.  "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest 
not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  You 
may  not,  it  is  true,  perceive  at  this  moment  the 
precise  object  I  have  in  view  in  this  apparent 
compromise  of  my  dignity,  but  you  shall  soon 
be  made  acquainted  with  it.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
surely  a  right  to  expect  that  your  previous 
knowledge  of  my  character  will  be  a  sufficient 
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guarantee  for  my  having  some  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  what  I  now  do,  and  reconcile  you  to  the 
apparent  impropriety  of  the  proceeding. 

Tlie  words  of  the  text,  my  friends,  aeem  not 
unnaturally  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circum- 
stances m  which  the  sovereign  disposer  of  events 
not  unfrequently  finds  himself  placed,  with  re- 
ference to  his  impatient  and  short-sighted  crea- 
tures. Often,  under  the  more  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence,  does  he  fiiul  even 
the  comparatively  virtuous  and  obedient  amongst 
his  servants  giving  way  to  discontent  and  repin- 
ing. Witli  what  beautiful  propriety  may  we  sup- 
pose him,  in  such  cases,  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  father  blended  with  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign, 
to  address  to  them  the  language  of  his  inspired 
messenger,  "  What  I  do,  ye  know  not  now,  but 
ye  shall  know  hereafter."  Taken  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  words  of  the  text  may  be  the  means 
of  su^esting  a  few  remarks  on  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  many  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which,  when  we  are  person- 
ally aflFected  by  any  such,  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
them.  May  God  enable  us  so  to  meditate  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  derive  from  our  reflections 
substantial  improvement  and  consolation. 

No  cue  who  is  in  tlie  habit  of  taking  a  reii- 
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gious  view  of  things,  can  fail  to  have  been  fre- 
quently struck  by  the  mysterious  appearance  of 
many  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Prac- 
tical atheism,  indeed,  prevails  so  extensively 
amongst  mankind,  as  in  many  cases  to  impair 
the  force  of  the  feelings,  to  which  the  observa^ 
tion  of  such  occurrences  is  calculated  to  give 
rise.  The  belief  of  many,  that  all  events,  includ- 
ing the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant, take  place  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being, 
has  far  too  little  of  reality  and  power  about  i^ 
to  make  the  apparent  inconsistency  with  such  a 
belief  of  many  of  the  events  and  arrangements 
that  come  under  their  observation,  productive 
of  much  doubt  or  uneasiness.  They  doubt  too 
much  already  to  admit  of  their  doubts  bdng 
much  increased  by  such  occurrences.  They  are 
insensible  to  the  spots  that  may  appear  on  the 
disk  of  that  luminary  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  under  an  almost  total 
eclipse.  The  beauties  and  deformities  of  the 
scene  that  surrounds  them  are  alike  invisible, 
amidst  the  undistinguishing  gloom  of  their  scep- 
ticism. They  content  themselves  with  habitually 
attributing  to  accident  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  more  ordinary,  events  that  take  place 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  individuals ;  and 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  accustomed  to  de- 
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rive  but  little  either  of  pleasure  or  etUBcation 
from  contemplating  the  most  marked  interfer- 
ences of  a  wise  and  benignant  Providence  ;  so, 
on  the  other,  they  can  observe  the  most  start- 
ling apparent  suspensions  of  the  divine  superin- 
tendence, and  witness  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
accountable dispensations  of  the  supreme  dis- 
poser of  all  things,  with  a  corresponding  insen- 
sibility. Far  (Afferent  are  the  feelings  of  the 
truly  pious  man.  Convinced,  by  mature  reflec- 
tion, of  the  divine  existence  and  superintendence ; 
regarding  these  truths  as  transcendently  impor- 
tant in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  bearing  them 
always  in  mind ;  applying  them  to  all  circum- 
stances, with  a  degree  of  eagerness  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  feels  in  each;  habitually 
endeavouring,  in  short,  to  see  God  in  everything, 
such  a  man  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of 
uneasiness,  when  he  finds  himself  disappointed 
in  his  efi'orts  ;  when,  instead  of  the  bright  beam- 
ings of  divine  beneficence,  he  can  discover  no- 
thing in  the  prospect  upon  which  he  gazes  but 
clouds  and  darkness,  and  his  wearied  mind  re- 
turns from  its  wanderings  over  the  barren  sur- 
face of  some  inexplicable  dispensation,  without 
having  found  so  much  as  one  spot  which  it  could 
employ  as  a  resting  place,  one  circumstance 
which  could  afford  a  probable  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  event  under  consideration  with  those 
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attributes  of  the  Deity  to  which  he  wishes  to  as- 
cribe it.  Many,  very  many,  my  friends,  are  the 
occurrences,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature, 
which  thus  baffle  the  understanding,  and  try  the 
faitli  of  the  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  To 
some  of  these  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  us 
now  to  attend  a  little  more  particularly. 

And,  first,  let  us  pay  a  little  attention  to  pub- 
lic events,  to  those  in  which  the  interests  of 
large  commimities  are  concerned,  and  which,  to 
our  apprehension  at  least,  naturally  seem,  for 
this  reason,  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  divine 
care  and  superintendence.  Are  the  afiBedrs  of 
nations  uniformly  conducted  in  such  a  maimer 
as  we  might  expect  them  to  be,  when  placed  un- 
der the  inspection  and  guidance  of  an  infinitely 
wise  and  good  being  ?  Does  the  stream  of  pub- 
lic events  continue  at  all  times  to  flow  on 
smoothly  ?  Do  the  various  tribes  of  which  man- 
kind consists  enjoy  uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
happiness  ?  Alas,  how  little  would  all  that  we 
know  of  the  history  of  nations  during  past  ages, 
or  of  their  condition  at  present,  contribute  to 
our  justification,  were  we  to  return  an  affirmar 
tive  answer  to  these  questions !  What  shall  we 
say  of  war  ?  Does  not  this  dreadful  scourge  of 
man,  this  foul  blot  upon  human  nat\u*e^  appear 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  world  with  a  firightfiil 
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uniformity  ?  WJiere,  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
can  we  discover  a  time  at  which  man  ha^  not 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  brother  man ; 
or  where,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  can  we 
point  out  the  happy  country  which  has  not,  at 
some  period  or  other,  been  converted  into  a 
slaughter-house  ?  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling this  with  the  constant  superintendence 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Deity  ?  Ah !  may  the 
perplexed  inquirer  be  often  tempted  to  exclaim^ 
if  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  why  do  I  read  or  hear  of  such 
lamentable  events  as  these  ?  Why  does  he  thus 
permit  the  earth  to  be  perpetually  disturbed  by 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars ;  nation  to  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  ? 
Why  does  he  allow  so  many  of  his  creatures 
with  impunity  to  dedicate  their  talents  and  ex- 
ertions to  the  extension  of  human  misery  ? 
Why  does  he  suffer  cities  to  be  overthrown,  and 
harvests  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  society  to  be  shattered,  and  a  thousand  un- 
utterable miseries  to  be  inflicted  by  the  violence 
of  a  lawless  soldiery  ?  Can  evils  like  these  be 
tolerated,  nay,  ordained,  by  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent Being?  It  is  a  hard  saying.  And 
yet,  my  friends,  war  is  but  one,  though  certainly 
one  of  the  worst,  of  the  national  evils  which 
have   been   permitted  to    prevail   extensively 
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amongst  mankind.  If  the  Most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  why  is  one  nation 
suffered  to  groan  beneath  the  evils  of  tyranny^ 
and  another  to  writhe  under  those  of  anarchy  ? 
Why  do  we  behold  in  one  country  a  cruel  op- 
pressor, seated  on  a  usurped  throne,  planting 
his  foot  upon  the  necks  of  millions,  multiplying 
his  proscriptions  without  end,  and  rivalling  in 
the  aggravated  nature  of  his  wickedness  the 
most  execrable  monsters  of  antiquity  ?  Why 
do  we  witness  in  another  a  perpetual  succession 
of  civil  tumults  ;  constantly  recurring  struggles 
for  power ;  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  that 
bids  fair,  should  it  last  much  longer,  to  make 
the  stillness  even  of  unresisted  despotism  a 
boon  to  be  desired  ?  Why,  in  a  word,  whether 
we  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
present,  or  consult  the  records  of  past  ages, 
are  we  so  frequently  shocked  at  the  scenes  of 
national  misery  that  present  themselves,  and 
surprised  at  the  very  limited  progress  that 
seems,  in  most  cases,  to  have  been  made  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  national  happiness? 
Does  all  this  seem  to  agree  well  with  the  idea 
that  the  concerns  of  nations  are  overlooked 
and  regulated  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  ?  Surely,  my  friends,  there  is 
much  here  that  is  mysterious;  much  that  we 
know  not  now ;  much  which  it  is  difficult  even 
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for  the  most  pious  mind  to  reflect  upon,  with- 
out sometimes  giving  way  to  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  doubt  or  uneasiness. 

But,  secondly,  the  occurrences  of  private  life 
are,  in  many  cases,  quite  as  painfully  unac- 
countable as  those  by  which  the  interests  of  na- 
tions are  affected.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the 
Christian  must  expect  to  meet  with  the  severest 
trials  of  his  faith.  Such  national  calamities  as 
those  to  which  we  have  been  directing  our  at- 
tention are  not  often  so  forcibly  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  any,  but  those  who  have  been 
personally  involved  in  them,  as  to  endanger  the 
firmness  of  their  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity.  It  is  when  the  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence  affect  ourselves, 
our  friends  or  our  neighbours;  when  we  be- 
come, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  partakers  of 
the  misery  which  they  occasion ;  when  we  find 
ourselves  deprived  by  them  of  some  of  the  com- 
forts or  blessings  which  we  most  valued ;  then, 
oh !  then  it  is,  my  brethren,  that  our  faith  be- 
gins to  be  seriously  endangered ;  then  it  is  that, 
in  the  bitterness  of  our  soul,  and  vri.th  an  ear- 
nestness proportioned  to  the  vehemence  of  feel- 
ing that  dictates  the  question,  we  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  Being  by  whom  we  are 
thus  severely,  unaccountably,  and,  to  all  appear- 
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ance^  capriciously  afflicted,  can  really  be  a  God 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  question 
is  one  which,  though  with  very  different  degrees 
of  danger  to  our  faith,  innumerable  occurrences 
in  the  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
have  a  tendency  to  suggest.  We  not  unfire- 
quently  obserte  men  involved  in  pecuniary  mis- 
fortune, whose  characters  we  might  expect  to 
be  viewed  with  complacency  by  a  Being  who 
united  in  himself  the  attributes  of  mercy  and 
justice,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  they  are  the  very  men  in  whose 
hands  wealth  might  be  expected  to  procure  the 
most  solid  and  refined  enjoyments  for  its  posses- 
sor, as  well  as  to  be  most  actively  and  consci- 
entiously employed  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  society.  We  see  those  whose  mental 
qualities  seem  to  fit  them,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, for  active  usefulness,  constrained  by  con- 
stitutional weakness,  or  by  the  effects  of  an  ac- 
cident, to  pass  their  lives  in  comparative  inacti- 
vity. We  behold,  in  many  cases,  the  men 
whose  lives  appear  to  us  most  valuable  to  their 
families,  their  country  or  the  world,  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  sometimes,  too,  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  premature  removal 
seems  fraught  with  the  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences. Can  we  refrain  from  asking,  when 
we  witness  such  a  dispensation,  '  can  the  Being 
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who  has  permitted  this,  answer  to  the  concep- 
tions we  had  formed  of  him'  ?  ^Vhat,  then, 
must  our  feelings  be,  when  the  arrow  reaches 
ourselves  1  What  must  they  he,  when  our  own 
property  has  met  with  an  apparently  irrepara- 
ble injury  ;  when  our  own  health  has  been  im- 
paired or  our  own  activity  taken  away  from  us ; 
when  the  circle  of  our  domestic  affections  has 
been  broken  in  upon,  and  a  brother,  father, 
child,  husband,  thus  unaccountably  taken  away 
from  us !  Ah,  my  friends,  who  can  tell  how 
difficult  it  is  to  bear  up  under  such  cala- 
mities, but  those  who  hare  experienced  them? 
Who  can  tell  how  difficult  it  is  sincerely  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  whilst  we  are  yet  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  a  dispensation  by  which  all  the 
best  and  tenderest  feelings  of  the  human  heart 
have  been  lacerated.  There  are  few  dispensa- 
tions of  this  kind  which  do  not  appear,  at  least 
to  the  immediate  sufferers,  mysterious.  There 
are  not  many  persons  whom  their  friends  can 
consign  to  the  grave  under  the  calm  conviction 
that  the  fit  time  for  their  departure  had  fully 
come.  The  mind  of  the  bereaved  mourner  is 
not  in  a  state  for  entering  upon  calculations  as 
to  the  probable  advantages  or  disadvantages 
likely  to  result  to  himself  or  to  others  from  the 
removal  of  the  object  of  his  affection.    Such  cal- 
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culations  are  rejected,  and  justly  rejected,  witibi 
disgust.  He  knows  not,  and  he  does  not  seek 
to  know,  what  the  Almighty  does,  when  he 
visits  him  with  such  an  affliction.  He  feels  that 
he  is  suffering  severely,  and  believes  that  it  is 
to  God,  the  author  of  nature  and  the  disposer 
of  events,  that  his  sufferings  are  to  be  attri- 
buted. With  what  feelings,  then,  is  it  his  duty, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  regard  the  Deity  ? 
With  what  feelings  is  he  called  upon,  alike  by 
reason  and  reUgion,  to  look  up  to  Him  by 
whom  he  has  been  thus  afflicted  ?  With  what 
feelings,  my  brethren,  ought  we  to  acquiesce 
in  every  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence, 
however  mysterious,  whether  affecting  nations 
or  individuals,  ourselves  or  others?  Let  us 
proceed  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  few  consi- 
derations which  may  prepare  us  for  returning 
reasonable  and  becoming  answers  to  these  im- 
portant inquiries. 

And,  first,  a  reflecting  person  will  scarcely 
deny,  that  both  the  works  of  nature  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence  abound  with  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  author.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  contem- 
plate with  attention  any  one  department  of  na- 
ture, much  less  all  these  departments  united, 
and  forming  by  their  imion  one  grand  and  har- 
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monious  whole,  without  feeling  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  so  sure  as  their  exists  an  intelligent  and 
Almighty  Being,  from  whom  they  derive  their 
ori^n,  that  Being  is  distinguished  hy  the  pos- 
session of  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  we  may  well  pronounce  infinite.  No  heing 
who  was  not  wise,  infinitely  wise,  could  have 
framed  such  a  system  of  things  as  that  of  which 
we  form  a  part,  abounding,  as  it  does,  with  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  examples  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  admir- 
ably arranged  and  harmoniously  connected.  No 
being,  who  was  not  good,  could  have  employed 
so  much  wisdom,  so  as  to  produce  so  much  en- 
joyment ;  could  have  made  the  world,  such  as 
we  find  it  to  be ;  man,  such  as  he  is ;  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  insects,  such  as  they  are ;  could 
have  been  the  author,  in  short,  of  a  creation, 
the  first  unpression  derived  from  a  general  sur- 
vey of  which  is,  that  it  teems  with  happiness. 
The  argument  for  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity,  derived  from  an  observation  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  Divine  Providence,  is  no  less 
conclusive.  These  attributes  are  discoverable 
in  the  continual  preservation  of  the  existing  or- 
der of  nature,  no  less  than  in  its  original  con- 
stitution. The  Almighty  continues  to  bestow 
upon  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons. 
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filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  He 
continues  to  us  the  blessings  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life,  as  well  as  our  capacity  for  those  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  by  which  we  are  princi- 
pally distinguished  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
animal  creation.  Notwithstanding  the  vaiiouB 
causes  of  misery,  which  have  been  formerly  re- 
ferred to,  as  affecting  nations  and  individuals, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  operation,  we  cannot,  without  gross  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude,  deny  that  man,  even  in  his 
present  state,  enjoys  a  vast  preponderance  of 
happiness.  The  number  of  human  beings  ex- 
posed to  severe  suffering  from  some  of  the 
causes  formerly  noticed,  though  lamentably 
great  in  itself,  is  yet,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  mankind,  extremely  limited. 
The  portion  of  misery,  too,  which  is  endured  by 
most  men,  is  extremely  trivial,  when  contrasted 
with  the  happiness  which  life  has  been  made 
the  means  of  conferring  upon  them.  From  a 
general  survey,  then,  of  nature  and  providence, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Being  whom  we  regard  as  the  author  of  both 
is  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  an  indefinite  degree. 

Secondly,  we  have  not  only  ample  grounds 
for  beUeving  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
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Divine  Providence  in  general,  but  both  history 
and  experience,  by  supplpng  us  with  examples 
of  cases  in  which  good,  both  to  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, has  been  brought  out  of  seeming 
evil,  tend  to  encourage  the  beUef  that,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Deity,  the  most  af- 
flictive occurrences  may  contribute  to  oiur  ad- 
vantage, and  that  all  events,  however  myste- 
rious, may  be  ultimately  for  the  best. 

Thirdly,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  reposing  an  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Deity,  and  hoping  for  a  prosperous  issue 
to  all  his  dispensations,  in  the  consideration  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  shortsightedness.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evidently  unreasonable  than 
an  expectation,  on  the  part  of  beings  whose  ex- 
istence is  so  brief  as  ours,  to  be  able  to  enter 
fully  into  the  reasons,  or  p.erceive  the  tenden- 
cies of  events,  every  one  of  which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  forms  a  part  of  one  great 
scheme  of  Providence,  comprehending  time, 
and  extending  into  eternity.  Is  it,  then,  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  us  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  a  dispensation,  that  we  are  at  pre^ 
sient  unable  to  perceive  what  benevolent  end  it 
is  intended  to  accompUsh,  much  less  to  estimate 
its  fitness  to  accomplish  that  end  ?  Surely  not. 
A  million  of  years,  my  Christian  friends,  seems 
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but  a  small  fragment  of  eternity^  yet  who  can 
say  to  what  an  extent  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Providence  may  have  been  cleared  up,  to 
our  apprehension,  before  the  lapse  of  that  pe- 
riod? 

Lastly,  we  are  not  only  sure  that  those  of 
the  Divine  dispensations  which  now  seem  most 
mysterious  and  afflictive,  may  ultimately  be 
found  to  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
production  of  the  tdol^t  glorious  and  happy  re- 
sults ;  but  our  heavenly  Father  has  most  gra- 
ciously encouraged  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  our* 
selves  be  permitted  to  witness  their  blessed  con- 
sequences,  and  enabled  fully  to  understand  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  pro- 
duce them.  In  holding  out  to  us  the  blissful 
prospect  of  a  future  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement,  and  consequently  of  happi- 
ness, he  may  be  considered  as  having  said  to 
us,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  his  apostle,  "  what 
I  do,  though  in  many  cases  ye  know  not  now, 
yet  ye  shall  know  hereafter,"  Yes,  my  friends, 
in  that  world  of  bliss  and  glory,  should  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God  ever  grant  us  an  en- 
trance into  it,  it  may  not  be  the  least  of  our 
gratifications  to  look  back  upon  the  various 
events  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  which  we 
may  be  expected  to  regard  with  peculiar  inter- 
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est,  as  haying  formed  the  opening  scene  of  our 
existence ;  to  call  to  mind  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows, the  dangerous  temptations,  severe  trials, 
and  painful  exertions  by  which  our  intellectual 
and  moral  education  was  conducted,  and  our 
preparation  for  a  nobler  and  happier  state  of 
existence  gradually  completed ;  and  from  such 
interesting  reflections  on  the  manner,  now  suf- 
ficiently evident,  in  which  the  apparent  cala- 
mities of  life  were  so  superintended  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  as  ultimately  to  prove  substantial  and 
inestimable  blessings,  to  collect  new  fuel  for 
that  ever-burning  flame  of  piety  which  will 
then  glow  withm  our  bosoms. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  supply  us  vnth  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiry,  formerly  re- 
ferred to,  respecting  the  feeUngs  which,  even 
under  the  most  severe  and  unaccountable  of  his 
visitations,  it  is  reasonable  and  becoming  in  us 
to  cherish  towards  the  Deity.  We  are  sure 
that  the  Almighty  is  wise  and  good,  that  he 
possesses  these  blessed  attributes  in  an  indefinite, 
not  to  say  an  infinite  degree.  We  are  not  sure 
that  even  the  most  painful  and  mysterious  of 
his  providential  dispensations  is  in  any  d^ree 
at  variance  with  these  attributes  ;  nay,  we  have 
the  strongest  encouragement,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, from  history  and  from  revelation,  to 
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hope  and  believe  the  contrary.  Let  our  feel- 
ings and  actions,  then,  my  brethren,  corres- 
pond with  these  views.  Under  all  drcuin- 
stances,  the  most  afflictive  as  well  as  the  most 
agreeable,  let  our  confidence  in  the  Divine  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  remain  unshaken.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  bow,  with  meekness  and  sub- 
mission, to  the  calamities  with  which  he  may 
see  fit  to  visit  us«  Nor  let  us  rest  here.  Let 
us  accompany  these  pious  feelings  with  a  reso- 
lution that  we  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  our 
abiUty  extends,  to  be  voluntary  instruments 
in  his  hands  of  accomplishing  the  wise  and  be- 
nevolent purposes  he  may  have  in  view  in  such 
dispensations,  by  faithfully  fulfilling  the  addi- 
tional duties  which  they  may  appear  to  lay  upon 
us.  Finally,  let  us  indulge  the  deUghtfiil  per- 
suasion that,  so  long  as  we  sincerely  endeavour 
to  do  his  will,  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  for- 
sake us  ;  and  that  all  which  may  appear  myste- 
rious or  perplexing  in  the  proceedings  of  his 
providence  here,  "  we  shall  know  hereafter.** 

May  God  enable  us  all  to  acquire,  and  when 
circumstances  call  for  it,  to  display  this  temper 
of  mind,  for  his  infinite  mercy^s  sake  !    Amen. 


SERMON  XXVIII. 


THE  POWER  OF  FAITH. 


LuKB  Tiii.,  25. 
And  he  ioid  unio  (hem,  "  where  U  ycmr  faUh  7* 

Our  Lford  addressed  these  words  to  his  disci- 
pies  immediately  after  having  reUeved  them 
from  their  fears^  by  a  wonderful  display  of  mi- 
raculous power,  in  quelling  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. They  contain  a  gentle  reproof  for  the 
want  of  confidence  shown  by  his  companions  in 
a  power  which  had  already  been  so  frequently 
and  effectually  exerted  in  their  presence.  They 
believed  Jesus  to  be  a  messenger  of  God. 
They  knew  that  Divine  power  had  been  largely 
communicated  to  him.  They  had  seen  him  re- 
move diseases  of  various  kinds  by  a  word.  Yet 
now  that  danger  seemed  to  approach  them  un- 
der a  somewhat  different  form;  now  that  the 
violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  to  be  filling 
their  little  vessel  with  water,  and  threatening 
them  with  instant  death,  their  trust  in  the  God 
of  their  Master  seems  to  have  vanished ;  and 
in  the  extremity  of  terror  ^'  they  awoke  him, 
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sayings  master,  master^  we  perish.**  "  Jesus,** 
we  are  informed,  ^^  arose  imme(liately,  and  re- 
buked the  wind,  and  the  raging  of  the  water ; 
and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  cahn.**  How 
instantly  must  terror  have  given  place,  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  to  astonishment  and 
awe !  Our  Liord  having,  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, commenced  by  giving  relief  to  the  fears 
of  his  followers,  suffers  not,  at  the  same  time, 
their  culpable  want  of  confidence  to  pass  unre- 
proved.  Retaining,  no  doubt,  the  same  digni- 
fied attitude  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity of  nature's  God,  he  had  been  controlling 
the  energies  of  nature,  and  pointing,  perhaps, 
in  confirmation  of  his  implied  reproof,  to  the 
subsiding  wayes,  he  proposed  to  his  agitated 
and  awe-struck  disciples  the  question  contained 
in  the  text,  "  Where  is  your  faith  ?" 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  my  firiends,  that 
the  word  faith,  as  used  by  our  Lord  in  this 
place,  means  confidence.  The  disciples^  are  re- 
proved for  not  reljdng  sufficiently  upon  the  mi- 
raculous power  intrusted  to  their  Master.  The 
terror  which  they  displayed  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  application  to  him  for  reUef,  was  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  their  entertaining  scrme  doubts 
as  to  his  power  of  granting  it.  Such  doubts 
they  ought  not,  under  the  circumstwces^  to 
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hare  admitted.  That  they  should  apply  to  him 
for  assistance,  in  a  situation  60  alarming,  was 
naturid  enough;  but  the  application  should 
have  been  made  with  calmness  and  confidence. 
It  was  by  their  failiire  in  this  respect  that  they 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  reproof  implied  in 
the  question  before  us. 

An  attention  to  this  incident  of  our  Liord's 
life,  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
professing  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  present  day, 
and  we  ourselves  among  the  number,  are  not 
sometimes  chargeable  with  a  similar  error.  It  is 
true,  that  no  man  is  now  encouraged  to  place 
dependence  on  the  power  of  God  to  be  miracu- 
lously exerted  on  his  behalf,  through  a  particu- 
lar individual.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  one, 
in  the  present  day,  laying  claim  to  a  Divine 
*  commission,  and  establishing  that  claim  not 
only  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines,  but  by  a  series  of  the 
most  astonishing  cures,  performed  in  the  midst 
of  multitudes,  and  under  our  own  immediate 
inspection.  We  may  not,  therefore,  have  it  in 
our  power  to  display  an  equally  aggravated  in- 
stance of  distrust  in  the  perfections  and  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty.  Let  us  take  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  plume  ourselves  too  much  upon  our 
imagined  superiority.    Can  we  look  around  us 
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in  society^  and  contemplate  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life^  without  being  struck  by  firequent  and 
glaring  examples  of  a  similar  distrustfulness  ? 
Can  we  examine  our  own  hearts,  or  review  our 
past  conduct,  without  being  sensible  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  too  frequently  chargeable 
with  it  ?  Have  we  never,  in  an  hour  of  apparent 
danger,  felt  our  courage  fail  us,  and  given  way 
to  a  degree  of  uneasiness  scarcely  consistent 
with  that  calm  self-possession  which  a  belief 
in  the  constant  presence  and  superintendence 
of  such  a  God  as  we  worship  might  have  been 
expected  to  inspire  ?  Have  we  not  frequently 
felt  inclined  rather  to  sink  under  the  difficulties 
by  which  we  seemed  to  be  surrounded,  than  to 
exert  ourselves  with  energy  and  perseverance  for 
the  conquest  or  removal  of  them  ?  When  suffering 
from  severe  pain,  or  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  recent  sorrow,  or.  overtaken  by  sudden  cala-' 
mity,  have  we  never  found  our  faith  in  the  Di- 
vine perfections  to  falter  ?  Have  we,  from  the 
bed  of  pain,  from  the  very  grave  of  our  buried 
affections,  from  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery, 
nay,  from  the  jaws  of  death  itself,  been  able  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  heaven,  to  offer  to  the  God 
who  made  us  the  sweet  incense  of  humble  trust 
and  pious  resignation,  and,  for  one  brief  mo- 
ment at  least,  to  rise  superior  to  the  tumult 
and  tempest  of  our  afflictions,  in  the  strength 
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of  our  Father,  who  is  in  hearen  ?  Alas,  my 
fiiencUt,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  memories  of 
too  many  amongst  us  will  present  them  with  a 
jfar  different  picture.  Many  have  so  little  trust 
iti  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  slightest  ap* 
peai^nce  of  danger,  even  though  it  be  altoge^ 
ther  imaginary,  often  proves  sufficient  to  inti-- 
midate  them.  Others,  again, '  are  disconcerted 
and  discouraged  by  the  most  trivial  difficulties. 
Some,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  means  of 
happiness,  are  perpetually  repining,  and  seem 
as  though  they  were  labouring,  by  the  help  of 
imagination,  to  supply  themselves  with  that 
food  for  discontent  which  they  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  glean  from  the  world  of  realities. 
Many  seem  as  if  they  considered  religion  as  al- 
together unsuited  to  a  season  of  calamity. 
They  part  with  the  best  friend  of  man  at  the 
very  hour  when  her  assistance  is  most  valuable, 
llieir  confidence  in  God,  like  that  of  the  disci- 
ples in  the  power  of  their  Master,  disappears  at 
the  approach  of  danger.  Their  reliance  upon 
fhe  Divine  attributes  lasts  no  longer  than  their 
own  prosperity.  No  sooner  does  calamity 
approach  than  their  self-possession  forsakes 
them,  and  casting  away  the  armour  which,  had 
they  understood  its  nature ,  and  been  acquainted 
with  its  use,  might  have  afforded  them  a  sm« 
]^rotectio&,  tliey  fall  naked  and  defenceless  into 
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the  power  of  the  enemy.  Are  we  sure,  my  fel- 
low Christians^  that  we  could  never  be  betrayed 
into  similar  conduct  by  the  pressure  of  calami- 
ty }  Are  we  sure  that  our  confidence  in  the 
Divine  perfections  has  struck  its  roots  so  deeply 
as  to  stand  secure  even  amidst  the  raging  of 
the  tempest  ?  Are  we  sure  that  religion  is  not 
to  us  merely  a  summer  friend,  but  that  she  is 
one  on  whose  fidelity  we  may  rely,  under  all 
circumstances ;  to  whom,  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion, we  can  but  fedl  inclined  to  cling  more 
closely,  and  from  whom,  even  amidst  the  pangs 
of  dissolving  nature,  we  may  hope  to  derive  the 
sweetest  consolation,  and  the  firmest  support 
and  the  most  glorious  assurance?  We  put 
these  questions,  my  brethren,  to  you  and  to 
ourselves,  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  their 
unspeakable  moment ;  and  we  beseech  Almigh- 
ty God  to  open  the  hearts  of  all  such  as  are  un- 
able to  answer  them  in  the  affirmative  with 
complete  satisfaction,  to  a  sense  of  the  obliga^ 
tion  under  which  they  are  placed  to  search  pa- 
tiently after  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  their 
faith,  and  to  labour  diligently  to  remove  them. 
If  our  religion  be  not  such  as  to  support  us  un- 
der the  calamities  of  life,  it  may  be  pronounced 
almost  worthless.  If  our  reliance  upon  the  at- 
tributes of  God  be  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
meet  misfortunes  with  firmness,  and  submit  to 
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his  will  with  patience  and  resignation,  it  is  a 
mere  deception.  Let  us,  then,  examine  a  little 
into  the  nature  of  the  deception.  Let  us  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  there  he  any  solid 
foundation  for  confidence  in  God,  and  if  so, 
what  it  is  ;  and  whether  we  ourselves  have  hi- 
therto heen  building  on  it.  Tliis,  perhaps,  may 
likewise  discover  to  us  on  what  sandy  founda- 
tions the  supposed  faith  of  man  is  frequently 
erected,  and  teach  us  to  avoid  them. 


Confidence  in  God,  my  friends,  supposes  a 
firm  hehcf  in  his  existence  and  perfections,  and 
cannot  be  felt  without  it.  If  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  we  cannot  trust  in  him. 
This  is  self-evident.  Nor  is  it  much  less  so, 
that  a  rational  and  steady  confidence  in  him  can 
only  arise  from  a  conviction  that  he  is  possessed 
of  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  an  infinite 
degree.  Now  there  seem  to  be  but  two  ways 
of  arriving  at  such  a  conviction.  The  first  is  a 
dihgent  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  second  a  candid  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation.  It  is  true,  that  many  may 
be  persuaded  to  believe  that  God  exists,  and  is 
possessed  of  certain  attributes,  as  well  as  other 
truths  of  less  importance,  at  second  hand,  upon 
the  testimony  of  others  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  works  of  nature,  and  the  volume  of  reve- 
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latioii,  are  the  only  original  and  immediate 
sources  of  information  upon  the  subject.  The 
testimony  of  each  of  these  is  strengthened  by 
that  of  the  other.  Had  we  no  revelation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility  of  a  whole  race  emerging  from  a 
state  of  connption,  into  which  they  had  once 
fallen,  we  m%ht  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the 
total  absence  of  direct  and  sensible  inteiference 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  on  the  part  of  the  Deity, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  departures  from  his 
worship  and  sarvice  into  which  they  had  been 
betraj^edj,  with  very  enlai^ed  or  cheering  cson- 
ceptSbns  of  his  goodness  ;  whilst,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  it  is  of  unspeakable  moment  to  us,  that 
the  works  of  nature,  which  are  constantly  pre- 
sentmg  themselves  to.  our  notice,  and  attract  so 
much  of  our  attention,  so  strongly  confirm,  and 
so  strikingly  and  beautifully  illustrate,  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Divine  character  which  re- 
velation contains.  Nature  and  revelation,  then, 
are  the  pillars  upon  which  a  rational  belief  in 
the  being,  perfections  and  providence  of  God 
rests  ;  and  such  a  belief  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  confidence.  Were  the  belief,  so  commonly 
professed  amongst  Christians,  firm  and  genuine ; 
were  it  always  really  derived  from  the  two  great 
sources  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  were 
the  reasons  which  they  supply  for  it  as  fre- 
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qumtly  called  to  mind^  and  as  constantly  kept 
in  view^  as  tbej  ought  to  be,  we  should  have 
much  less  reason  than  we  now  have  to  be 
adiamed  of  our  own  practical  infidelity,  and 
disturbed  at  that  of  others ;  and  the  virtues  of 
trust  in  God,  perseverance  in  surmounting  dif. 
Acuities,  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
patience  and  fortitude  under  affliction,  would 
be  much  more  generally  displayed,  as  well  as 
mtore  diligently  cultivated.  Let  a  man  once 
oonvince  himself,  by  meditating  on  the  objects 
around  him,  that  they  and  he  must  have  had  a 
maker,  and  that  that  maker  must  have  been 
powerful,  wise  and  good,  far  be]rond  his  highest 
oonceptions ;  and  let  him  further  satisfy  him- 
self thoroughly  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and 
particidariy  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
knpress  his  mind  deeply  with  the  interesting  re- 
presentations there  given  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter and  dispensations ;  and  let  him  frequently 
review  and  confirm,  by  further  examination  and 
reflection,  the  evidence  upon  which  his  religious 
convictions  are  founded,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  becoming  in  time  so  strong  and 
lively,  as  to  give  rise  to  that  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  God  of  which  no  dispensations  of  Pro  • 
vidence,  however  unaccountable  or  discourag- 
mg,  can  ever  deprive  him.  Here,  however,  it 
say  be  objected,  and  not  without  some  appear- 
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ance  of  leason,  that  to  give  gudi  dose  imd  con* 
stant  attention  to  the  evidence  of  nature  and 
revelation,  as  would  seem  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  faith  as  that  here  des- 

• 

cribed,  must  be  to  many  a  work  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty,  while  to  some  it  is  .totally  impossible. 
Let  it,  then,  be  at  once  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
the  formation  of  such  a  faith  is  impossible  to 
any  one,  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  want 
of  it ;  and  that  in  proportion,  likewise,  as  his 
difficulties  increase,  his  responsibility  must  di^ 
minish.  This  principle  of  always  proportioning 
our  responsibility  to  our  opportunities,  so  equit- 
able in  itself,  has  been  plainly  declared  by  our 
Lord,  in  his  parable  of  the  talents,  to  be  that 
by  which  the  Divine  proceedings  towards  us 
will  be  regulated.  Neither  can  it  be  denied, 
with  any  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  improvement  with  which 
our  situations  in  life* furnish  us,  are  infinitely 
varied.  There  are  some,  though  happily  the 
number  is  fast  diminishing,  whom  inability  to 
read  even  the  language  of  their  own  country 
shuts  out  altogether  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  makes  entirely  dependent,  for 
their  acquaintance  with  revelation,  upon  the 
instructions  of  others.  There  are  many  in  so- 
ciety who,  for  want  of  habits  of  reflection,  as 
well  as  of  the  assistance  of  the  most  approved 
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writers  on  the  subject,  are  prevented  from  tak- 
ing views  of  the  works  of  nature,  either  suffi- 
ciently minute,  or  sufficiently  comprehensive,  to 
impress  them  with  the  liveliest  and  deepest  con- 
ceptions of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  great  Author.  Even  among  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, great  differences  are  likely  to  exist  in  the 
views  which  they  take  of  religious  subjects. 
The  attention  of  some  is  more  frequently  and 
strongly  attracted,  by  their  habits  and  way  of 
life,  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  whilst  others 
make  the  volume  of  revelation  their  peculiar 
study.  Different  minds  are  so  constituted  by 
nature  or  education  as  to  receive  the  deepest 
impressions  from  different  kinds  of  evidence. 
A  tree  or  flower,  the  structure  of  an  animal,  or 
the  sight  of  the  starry  heavens,  will  speak  vo- 
lumes to  one,  whilst  another  will  receive  much 
more  satisfaction  upon  religious  subjects  from 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  I^et  every  man 
make  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  me-ans  of  in- 
formation placed  within  his  reach,  aud  "  let 
everj'  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  in  anything 
that  has  now  been  said,  we  mean  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  right,  on  the  part  of  men,  to  at- 
tend as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please  to  the 
evidence  for  the  Divine  perfections  with  which 
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nature  and  revelation  furnish  them.  We  are 
bound,  as  responsible  beings,  to  give  our  best 
attention  to  that  eyidene^ ;  and  so  jEsr  as  our 
own  negligence  shall  appear  hereafter  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  any  imperfection  that  may  be 
found  in  our  religious  convictions,  we  cannot 
too  deeply  impress  it  upon  our  hearts  that  we 
are  answerable  for  the  consequences.  In  truth, 
my  friendii,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages for  acquiring  religious  knowledge  with 
which  this  age  of  the  world  presents  even  the 
humblest  clashes  of  the  commimity  i  when  we 
consider  the  exertions  that  are  continually  being 
made  for  the  spread  of  useful  information,  tiie 
ease  with  which  copies  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be  procured,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
many  benevolent  individuals  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious improvement  of  society,  exertions  which 
we  admire  and  honour  not  one  particle  the  less 
on  account  of  any  differences  of  opinion,  how- 
ever considerable,  that  may  subsist  between  us, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  conclude  that  any 
very  serious  deficiency  in  point  of  religious  feel- 
ing must  be  the  result  rather  of  culpable  care- 
lessness or  inattention,  than  of  unavoidable  igno- 
rance. In  aChristian  country,  the  most  benighted 
of  its  inhabitants,  if  he  only  possess  a  tolerable 
share  of  candour  and  inquisitiveness,  cannot 
long  remain  destitute  of  good  grouiMite  fiwr  be- 
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lieving  in  the  existence,  perfections  and  provi- 
denee  of  his  Maker.  The  means  of  reli^ous 
instruction  are  too  generally  diffused  for  any 
man  to  seek. for  it  in  vain.  The  very  existence 
of  Christianity,  in  its  present  state,  around 
him,  must  form,  to  an  imprejudiced  mind,  no 
inconsiderable  evidence  of  its  having  some 
foundation  in  truth.  Such  a  person  could  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  those  around 
him  further  information  respecting  its  divine 
authority,  as  well  as  its  leading  doctrines  and 
principles.  If  we  only  suppose  him  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  he  may  add  the  fiurther  pre- 
sumptions in  its  favour  resulting  from  some  of 
its  strongest  internal  evidences;  such  as  the 
character  of  its  author ;  the  suitableness  of  its 
precepts  to  our  moral  nature,  and  of  its  pro- 
mises to  the  loftiest  aspirings  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  the  apparent  impossibility,  upon  any 
other  supposition  but  that  of  its  truth  and  Di^ 
vine  origin,  of  its  ever  producing  such  exten- 
sive and  lasting  effects  upon  society  as  we  see 
it  to  have  produced.  A  little  additional  exer- 
tion will  suffice  for  procuring  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  other  descriptions  of  evidence 
produced  in  its  favour,  as  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  him  with  rational  and  solid 
grounds  for  believing  in  it.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  a  belief  in  Christianity  cannot  fail  to 
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communicate  the  most  cheering  and  satisfEtctory 
views  of  the  Divine  character;  such,  too,  as 
cannot  consistently  be  entertained,  iiirithout  in- 
spiring the  most  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  Nor  is 
it  less  evident  that  the  works  of  nature  speak 
plainly,  even  to  the  least  cultivated  mind,  of 
the  Divine  existence  and  perfections.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  this,  than  a  moderate 
share  of  attention,  and  inclination  to  receive 
their  testimony.  Who  so  thoughtless,  for  ex- 
ample, as  never  to  have  wondered  at  the  wis- 
dom by  which  his  own  frame  must  have  been 
constructed !  Who  can  doubt  the  goodness  of 
the  Being  that  gives  us  rain  from  heaven  and 
froiitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness ;  or  avoid  forming  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  the  power  and  majesty  ot  Him,  who 
sends  the  sun  to  ^ve  light  by  day,  and  the 
moon  by  night,  and  peoples  heaven  with  the 
starry  hosts!  The  reasons,  then,  my  friends, 
for  believing  in  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God,  are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered.  They 
suggest  themselves,  with  no  inconsiderable 
force,  even  to  those  whose  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  have  been  the  least  num'e- 
rous  ;  whilst  to  those  whose  views  of  nature 
are  more  commanding,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  evidences  of  revelation  is  more  accu- 
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rate,  they  may  be  expected  to  oome  home  with 
additional  power.  It  is  not,  then,  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  sufficient  grounds  for  our 
belief,  or  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  that 
the  want  of  confidence  in  God,  of  which  we 
discern,  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  such  la^ 
mentable  instances,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed* 
The  main  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
inattention  and  carelessness.  We  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  wrapt  up  in  the  business  and  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  that  we  do  not  think  any- 
thing else  worth  attending  to.  There  are  many 
whom  it  would  require  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
rouse  from  their  spiritual  slmnbers,  and  to  con- 
vince that  they  are  not  their  own,  but  God's,  and 
that  they  were  created  not  for  time,  but  for 
eternity.  We  cannot,  my  friends,  feel  confi- 
dence in  God,  if  we  do  not  frequently  call  to 
mind  the  reasons  why  we  believe  him  to  possess 
those  attributes  which  can  alone  inspire  us  with 
confidence  in  him.  This  the  greater  number  of 
professing  Christians  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  doing.  They  take  names  for  things.  They 
deceive  themselves  with  the  notion  that  they 
believe  that  which,  in  truth,  they  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  believing.  They  fancy  that  they 
can  believe  without  evidence ;  and  they  coun- 
tenance one  another  in  yielding  to  this  absurd 
imagination.    Self-deception  prevails  upon  this 
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subject  to  an  extent  that  is  most  lamentable. 
Men  build  what  they  call  their  bdief  upon 
other  foundations  than  that  evidence  of  nature 
and  revelation  which  we  have  shown  to  be  alone 
capable  of  sustaining  it.  What  wonder,  then, 
if  their  confidence  in  God,  which  depends  on 
that  belief,  is  overwhehned,  and  disappears  be- 
fore the  slightest  breath  of  misfortune !  To  a 
few  of  these  sandy  foundations  of  .religi0us  be- 
lief, let  us  now  very  briefly  direct  our  attention. 

And,  first,  men  are  too  frequently  to  be  found 
suffering  themselves  to  slide  gently  into  the  ap- 
parent belief  of  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  of 
religion  in  general,  merely,  or  in  great  part^  be- 
cause in  the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
live  such  belief  seems  in  a  manner  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  station  in  society,  or 
the  promotion  of  their  pecuniary  or  political  in- 
terests. An  accusation  so  serious  as  this  can- 
not be  too  cautiously  advanced  against  indivi- 
duals ;  but  that  motives  of  this  kind  must  in- 
fluence men,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  in  a  socie- 
ty so  constituted  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  a 
position  which  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  ad- 
mit of  a  moment's  question.  Now,  my  friends, 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  for  an  instant,  what  kind 
of  fruit  can  be  expected  from  a  tree  like  this  ? 
How  can  confidence  in  God  proceed  from  a 
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Mirf  which  has  no  better  origin  than  inter- 
est! 

Secondly,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  so- 
ciety seem  to  form  their  religious  belief,  as  it 
were,  mechanically.  It  seems  altogether  the 
creature  of  habit.  They  embrace  it  without 
thought,  and  maintain  it  without  reflection. 
They  follow,  without  inquiry,  in  the  path  which 
has  been  trodden  by  their  predecessors.  That 
this  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  foundation 
of  rehgious  belief  in  the  minds  of  multitudes, 
seems  certain.  And  here,  again,  we  can  expect 
no  strength  in  the  structure  built  upon  it.  A 
belief  founded  upon  custom,  instead  of  evi- 
dence, can  support  nothing  valuable. 

Thirdly,  many  men  suffer  their  feelings  to 
exert  an  undue  influence  over  their  belief.  We 
are  far  from  meaning  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions 
of  some,  who  have  appeared  to  aim  at  exclud- 
ing feeling  altogether  from  religion.  But  the 
province  of  feeling  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  limit- 
ed. It  should  follow  conviction,  not  precede  it. 
If  a  man  attempts  to  persuade  himself  into  a 
belief  of  Christianity,  merely  because  he  wishes 
it  to  be  true ;  or  into  a  belief  of  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  because  he  vrishes  for  some 
such  object  of  love  and  admiration,  he  £alls  into 
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an  error  which,  though  more  amiable,  and  per- 
haps less  dangerous,  than  either  of  the  forego- 
ing, is  not  on  this  account  the  less  an  error. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  even  such 
a  belief  as  this  may  prove  too  feeble  to  support 
its  possessor  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  adversity. 
In  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  merely  on  feel- 
ing, belief  can  be  but  imaginary.  It  can  never 
be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that 
evidence  is  its  only  sure  foundation,  and  that 
just  so  feo*  as  it  may  have  been  built  upon  inter- 
est, or  custom,  or  feeling,  or  any  other  consi- 
deration whatever,  it  must  of  necessity  be  frail 
and  perishable. 

Let  us,  then,  my  feUow  Christians,  attend 
seriously  to  the  duty  plainly  resulting  from  the 
considerations  now  brought  before  us.  Let  us 
search  for  the  evidence  that  bears  upon  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  with  a  diligence  and 
zeal  proportioned  to  their  importance.  Let  us 
seek  for  it  indefatigably,  both  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  volume  of  revelation.  Let 
our  belief  be  founded  upon  evidence  alone,  and 
let  its  strength  be  proportioned  to  that  evidence. 
Then  may  we  humbly  hope  for  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Pro videijce  upon  our  well-directed  indus- 
try. Our  belief  will  be  founded  on  reason 
alone,  and  therefore  imperishable.    Confidence 
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in  God  will  naturally  ariae  out  of  this  belief, 
and  will  partake  of  its  firmness.  We  shall  be 
enabled  to  rely  upon  him  in  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, and  to  acknowledge  and  adore  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  even  in  our  bitterest  afflic- 
tions. We  shall  live  in  his  love  and  fear,  and 
die  in  the  jojrftil  hope  of  his  mercy.  .  May  he, 
in  his  infinite  goodness,  enable  us  so  to  live  and 
die ;  and  to  his  holy  name  be  ascribed  all  praise 
and  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 


SERMON  XXIX. 


FAITH  IN  DIVINE  PROVIDENCK.* 


Romans  xLj,  33. 
Hon  uMiearckabk  are  kii  judgmmU$t  md  kii  woj^b  pm$JmAig 

There  are  few  subjects^  my  Christian  friends^ 
more  deserving  of  our  frequent  and  serious  at- 
tention than  the  providence  of  God.  An  habi- 
tual conviction  that  all  events  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence and  direction  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  is  unspeakably  valuable.  It  raises 
us,  as  far  as  human  weakness  will  permit,  above 
the  influence  of  calamity,  and  enables  us, 
through  the  darkest  clouds  of  affliction,  to  dis- 
cern the  brightness  of  the  Divine  beneficence. 
Such  an  habitual  reliance  upon  God,  as  the 
wise  and  merciful  disposer  of  all  things,  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  important  by  the  circumstance, 
that  we  can  never  tell  how  suddenly  or  how 
severely  it  may  be  put  to  the  test.  Events  are 
continually  occurring  of  a  character  so  afflic- 

*  Preached  after  Mr.  Huskisson^s  death,  and  at  a  time  of  fiunil/ 
bereavement. 
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tive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  mysterious  and 
unaccountable,  as  to  shake  any  faith  but  the 
strongest,  and  to  force  even  the  confirmed  and 
experienced  Christian  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  language  similar  to  that  of  the  apostle,  in 
the  text,  "  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !'' 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been 
of  late  strikingly  exemplified,  in  more  than  one 
lamentable  occurrence.  To  one  event  of  this 
awfiilly  mysterious  description  we  have  been 
ourselves  mournful  witnesses.  We  have  seen 
the  gaiety  and  grandeur  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession succeeded  by  the  solemnity  and  gloom 
of  the  funeral ;  the  gilded  and  tapestried  car 
exchanged  for  the  hearse  ;  the  shouts  of  admir- 
ing thousands  for  the  tolling  of  the  death-bell ; 
and  the  universal  voice  of  exultation,  echoed 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  that 
greeted  the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  stupendous  works  of  modem  art,  and 
hailed  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  enterprise, 
ingenuity  and  skill,  for  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
groans  of  a  nation  bereaved  of  one  of  its  wisest 
and  most  substantially  useful  statesmen.  Nay, 
my  friends,  there  may  be  some  amongst  us 
who  heard,  with  indescribable  horror,  the  ago- 
nized shrieks  and  groans  of  him  upon  whose 
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words  of  wisdom  assembled  senates  had  so  often 
hung  with  breathless  attention.  The  event  to 
which  we  refer  can  scarcely  have  passed  by  un- 
noticed by  any  of  us.  Its  nearness,  and  great- 
ness, and  moumfulness  united,  must  have  been 
sufficient,  we  should  suppose,  to  secure  gene- 
ral attention  to  it.  Have  we  not,  my  fellow 
Christians,  whilst  meditating  on  this  sad  event, 
not  unfrequently  felt  inclined  to  give  expression 
to  our  feelings  in  some  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing ?  "  Might  i^ot,  then,  some  meaner  vic- 
tim have  sufficed?  Why,  from  amongst  the 
countless  thousands  who  witnessed,  and  the 
multitudes  that  took  part  in,  the  procession, 
should  the  distinguished  and  efficient  represent* 
ative  of  this  great  community,  the  patron  and 
the  pillar  of  liberal  principles  in  commercial  mat- 
ters, have  been  selected  ?  Why  should  he,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  intellect,  with  matured 
experience,  in  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  still  increasing  influ- 
ence, have  been  suflfered  thus  miserably  to  pe- 
rish ?"  Can  the  pious  Christian  refrain,  under 
such  circumstances,  from  exclaiming,  "  how 
unsearchable,  O  Lord,  are  thy  judgments,  and 
thy  ways  past  finding  out !" 

The  other  event  to  which  we  referred,  though 
of  a  more  private  nature,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
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have  excited  a  mournful  interest  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it,  and 
from  the  connection  of  those  whom  it  most 
nearly  concerns  with  this  religious  society, 
seems  entitled  to  a  particular  notice.  We  al- 
lude to  the  case  of  a  near  relative,*  who,  after 
having,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty,  gone 
to  a  distant  country;  under  circumstances  well 
calculated  to  excite,  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
hopes  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness,  has 
been,  by  a  shocking  and  lamentable  accident, 
which  terminated  his  life  witliin  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  consigned  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  must  always  be  a  source  of 
sincere  satisfaction  to  the  Christian  minister 
when,  from  personal  knowledge,  he  is  enabled 
to  pay  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  virtues  of 
the  departed.  The  recollection  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deceased,  which  commenced  at 
an  early  period  of  his  boyhood,  is  accompanied 
with  a  mournful  pleasure.  Unqualified  praise 
of  one  who  was  only  entering  on  the  career  of 
life,  who  was  but  just,  as  it  were,  buckling  on 
his  armour,  might  justly  be  deemed  misplaced; 
but  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  bit* 
ter  tears  will  attest  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
when  I  say,  that '  the  youth,  whose  premature 

*  Mr.  Eddowes  Boult 
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departure  has  been  the  source  of  such  severe 
affliction  to  them,  was,  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
what  an  affectionate  parent  would  desire.  Pos- 
sessing observation  and  thoughtfuhiess  beyond 
his  years,  he  added  to  intellectual  qualities  and 
attamments  highly  respectable,  an  affectionate 
disposition  and  amiable  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, that  inexpressibly  endeared  him  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  deservedly  rendered 
him  a  general  favourite  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances. If  we  add  to  this,  that  his  principles 
and  habits  were,  considering  his  time  of  life,  in 
an  eminent  degree  virtuous  and  religious,  we 
shall  have  imperfectly  pourtrayed  a  character 
which  his  friends,  and  especially  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  best,  may  contemplate  with 
no  common  satisfaction,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  affirmed,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  truth 
and  emphasis,  that  it  was  ripe  for  immortality. 
Such  having  been  the  character  of  him  whom 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  thus  suddenly  to 
snatch  from  existence,  may  we  not  appeal  to 
all,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  most  capa- 
ble of  sympathising  in  the  feelings  of  parents, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  regard  such  a  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  as  otherwise  than  myste- 
rious ?  Is  it  not  natural,  on  such  an  occasion, 
for  us  all,  and  particularly  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
for  those  most  nearly  connected  with  the  de- 
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Geased,  to  exclaim,  "  O  God !  how  unsearchable 
are  thy  judgments,  and  thy  ways  past  finding 
out"? 


Although,  however,  it  be  natural  for  feelings 
of  astonishment  and  disma}',  if  not  of  dissatis- 
faction, to  arise  in  the  mind,  when  suffering 
under  the  immediate  pressure  of  such  awfully 
mysterious  disi)ensations,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should,  according  to  their  nature,  he 
either  dismissed  altogether,  or  reduced  within 
their  proper  limits,  as  speetUly  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  that  filial  rehance  upon  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  all  circumstances,  without 
which  our  existence,  in  so  mixed  a  state  as  tlie 
present,  would  often  be  scarcely  tolerable.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  mind  is  so  completely  occu- 
pied with  sorrow  as  to  exclude  reflection,  so  that 
resignation  can  be  felt  only  where  it  has  been 
habitually  exercised,  and  is,  of  course,  prepared 
for  use  whenever  circumstances  arise  to  require 
it ;  but  so  soon  as  our  affliction  shall  have  a  hU 
tie  subsided,  and  the  first  bitterness  of  our  grief 
be  past,  it  must  surely  be,  at  the  same  time, 
our  duty  and  our  interest  to  give  our  serious 
and  candid  attention  to  such  considerations  as 
may  serve  either  to  exjilain,  in  any  degree,  the 
Divine  dispensations  under  which  we  have  suf- 
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fered,  cxr  to  dispose  us,  even  when  they  con^ 
tinue  to  appear  most  mjrsterious,  to  submit  to 
them  with  increased  resignation  and  confidence. 

It  shall  be  our  object,  my  fellow  Christians^ 
in  the  remainder  of  this  discourse,  to  point  out 
some  considerations  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  Be 
it  remembered,  that  they  are  intended  not  more 
for  the  consolation  of  those  who  have  suffered, 
than  for  the  protection  and  fortification  of  those 
who  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  by  the 
supreme  Disposer  of  events,  to  suffer  in  a  man- 
ner no  less  awful  and  mysterious. 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  suggests  it- 
self  to  us,  when  sufiering  under  such  afflictive 
and  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  as 
those  which  have  been  described,  concerns  the 
individual  himself  whose  apparently  untimely 
death  we  are  lamenting.  Do  we  know  enough 
of  possibilities  to  affirm  positively  that  a  longer 
abode  in  the  present  world  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  him  ?  Are  we  sure  that,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  departed  at 
last  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  preparation  for 
futurity  ?  Human  life  abounds  with  temptations 
to  evil ;  and  where  amongst  men  is  that  virtue 
to  be  found  upon  which  we  can  place  an  implicit 
dependence  ?     May  not  the  omniscient  Disposer 
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of  events  have  foreseen  that,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  have  led  us  to  rejoice  at  his  early 
departure  ?  But  supposing  this  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  death  of  our  friend  to  be,  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  a  positive  evil, 
is  it  not  an  obvious  duty  on  our  part  to  examine 
whether  there  are  any  mitigating  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  mournful  event,  and  if  there 
be,  to  pay  a  reasonable  degree  of  attention  to 
them  ?  If,  for  example,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of 
the  person  whose  removal  we  lament  was,  if  not 
ftilly,  at  least  in  aconsiderable  degree  developed; 
if  he  had  attained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence 
as  be  was  likely  to  have  reached  whilst  he  con- 
tinued in  this  world ;  or  even  if  we  have  good 
grounds  to  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of 
him,  that  he  was  bt^tter  prepared  for  the  change 
he  has  experienced,  than  persons  at  his  time  of 
life  are  commonly  found  to  be,  we  may  surely 
find  in  this  circumstance  some  alleviation  for 
our  sorrow,  some  encouragement  to  acquies- 
cence in  the  will  of  God  at  present,  as  well  as 
to  confidence  in  him  for  the  future. 

Next  to  the  interests  of  the  deceased  himself, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  those  of  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  of  society.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  death  of  individuals  is  far  from 
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being  injurious  either  to  their  surviving  rela- 
tions, or  to  their  fellow-creatures  in  generaL 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  virhere 
our  reflections  are  the  most  consolatory,  so  far 
as  the  deceased  are  themselves  concerned,  their 
loss  is  likely  to  press  the  most  heavily  upon 
others.    But  though  we  may  not  be  able,  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  discover  much  calculated  to 
reconcile  us  to  their  death,  a  candid  and  re- 
flecting mind  may  often  observe  considerable  al- 
leviations.   They  may  not,  for  example,  have 
arrived  at  an  age  to  have  many  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  upon  them  for  support,  or  have 
formed    those   connections,   the  existence    of 
which  would  have  caused  their  loss  to  have 
been  felt  the  most  severely  by  the  survivors. 
They  may  have  reached,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
advanced  stage  of  life,  a  period  at  which  their 
vigour  and  usefulness  had  begun  to  be  upon  the 
decline,  and  could  not,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  been  long  continued.     In  the  case  of  pub- 
lic men,  their  loss  may  be  likely  to  be  supplied, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,   by  others. 
The  principles  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
supporting  may  have  acquired  so  much  strength 
and  influence  in  society,  as  to  be  able  to  thrive 
without  their  advocacy.     They  may   seem   to 
have  fulfilled  the  task  assigned  to  them;  and 
having  laboured  successfully  to  establish  and 
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bring  into  action  important  principles,  to  have 
bequeathed  the  task  of  steadily  maintaining 
them,  and  extending  their  operation,  to  a  mul- 
titude of  successors.  It  appears  to  us,  my 
friends,  that,  under  public  and  private  calami- 
ties of  the  nature  alluded  to,  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  alleviation  may  often  be  obtained 
from  considerations  such  as  the  preceding. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  freely  admit- 
ted, that  the  consolation  derived  from  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  is  of  a  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect nature.  It  would  be  improper  to  omit 
them  altogether,  as,  in  a  case  of  such  acknow- 
ledged difficulty,  no  assistance  ought  to  be  de- 
spised ;  but  we  should  be  extremely  cautious, 
on  the  other  hand,  lest,  by  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  them,  we  contribute  to  mislead  the 
sufferer,  and  increase,  instead  of  diminishing, 
bis  despondency  and  discontent.  Were  we  to 
succeed  in  persuading  ourselves  and  others,  that 
consolations  of  this  kind  are  always  discover- 
able in  such  cases,  and  that  they  form  the  pro- 
per grounds  of  submission  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, we  should  but  prepare  the  way  for  end- 
less disappointment  and  error.  Where  such 
consolations  as  have  been  previously  described 
cm  be  obtained,  let  them  be  used  with  grati- 
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tude,  but  let  them  not  be  expected  as  a  right, 
or  regarded  as  essential  to  the  justification  of 
the  ways  of  God.  It  must  often  happen,  that 
the  sudden,  and,  perhaps,  painful  removal 
of  individuals  from  life,  will  appear  to  those 
who  contemplate  it  injurious  both  to  them- 
selves, their  relatives  and  the  community. — ' 
Considerations  like  those  we  have  noticed,  if 
not  absolutely  neglected,  will  scarcely  receive 
the  degree  of  attention  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled ;  and  should  they  have  been  previously 
looked  for,  as  necessary  to  justify  the  Divinie 
proceedings,  their  absence,  whether  total  or 
partial,  will  in  all  probability  be  perverted 
into  a  pretext  for  downright  discontent  and  ikn- 
pious  murmuring.  With  a  view  of  guarding 
effectually  against  ill  consequences  of  this  des- 
cription, it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
more  general  considerations.  We  affirm,  then, 
that,  in  the  total  absence  of  such  mitigating 
circumstances  as  those  above  referred  to,  rea- 
son and  duty  call  upon  us  to  acquiesce  with 
filial  confidence  in  the  Divine  dispensations, 
however  mysterious  and  unaccountable. 

We  may  find  one  powerful  motive  to  such  ac- 
quiescence in  the  consideration,  that  the  occur- 
rences which  we  dejrfore  arise  out  of  the  ope* 
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ratioii  of  general  laws,  in  themselves  highly  be- 
neficial. Can  we  reasonably  expect  the  opera- 
tion of  such  laws  to  be  suspended,  in  a  particu- 
lar instance,  with  a  special  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  friends  ?  It  is  conformable,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  established  order  of  nature,  and 
generally  beneficial,  that  the  wind  should  blow 
in  particular  parts  of  the  world,  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  a  more  than  usual 
violence.  Are  we  to  expect  that  the  storm 
should  become  a  calm,  because  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual  to  undertake  a  voy- 
age at  that  period;  or  should  shipwreck  and 
loss  of  life  be  the  consequence,  owing,  perhaps, 
in  part,  to  a  number  of  subordinate  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot,  the 
rashness  of  the  master,  or  the  creachiness  of 
the  vessel,  are  we  to  ground,  upon  such  an  oc- 
currence, an  accusation  of  the  Deity,  forgetful 
of  the  extensive  benefits  conferred  upon  man- 
kind by  those  periodical  commotions  of  the 
elements,  to  one  of  which,  in  concurrence  with 
other  causes,  the  event  is  to  be  attributed.  Si- 
milar observations  will  evidently  apply  to  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  which  many  of  the  accidents  that  occur 
amongst  men  are  to  be  attributed.  Let  it  be 
particularly  observed,   that  we   are   far  from 
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meaning  to  affirm  that  the  Deity  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  cause  of  every  event,  whether 
happy  or  disastrous,  which  results  firom  the 
laws  he  has  established.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  There  is  no 
event  whatever  which  does  not  take  place  under 
the  immediate  superintendence,  and  by  the  ex- 
press permission, .  of  the  omnipresent  Deity. 
By  the  laws  of  nature,  we  merely  mean  certain 
methods  of  action  which  he  habitually  adopts  ; 
and  we  affirm,  that  where  such  methods  of  ac- 
tion are  seen  to  be  generally  beneficial,  it  is  the 
part  of  reasonable  beings  to  submit  patiently  to 
such  partial  and  temporary  inconveniences  as 
appear  to  be  the  natural  result  of  them. 

But,  my  friends,  the  great  motive  to  a  hum^ 
ble,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  most  mysterious  and  afflictive  of  the  Di- 
vine dispensations,  is  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
viction of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity,  which  arises  from  a  serious  and  can- 
did contemplation  of  his  works  of  creation  and 
providence.  When  we  see  such  clear  and  bright 
displays  of  these  attributes  everywhere  around 
us,  how  can  we  doubt  of  their  existence  in  the 
mind  of  the  Deity ;  and  admitting  their  exist- 
ence there,  can  we  question  for  a  moment  the  ul- 
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timate  design  and  tendency  of  his  dispensations? 
Can  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being  have  any 
other  end  in  view  than  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures  ?  Can  an  allwise  Being  fail  to  adopt 
the  most  effectual  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ?  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  and  with  some 
plausibility,  that  our  notions  of  the  wisdom  and 
•benevolence  of  the  Deity  must  be  regulated  by 
the  facts  of  creation ;  that  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  the  Creator  wiser  or  better  than  his  works 
prove  him  to  be ;  and  that,  so  far  as  evil  seems 
to  mix  itself  with  his  works,  he  must  be  looked 
upon  either  as  deficient  in  skill,  or  as  absolutely 
evil.  Had  we  a  perfect  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  creation,  there  would  be  some  force  in 
tMs  reasoning.  But  ta  argue  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  anything  in  the  creation  in- 
trinsically evil,  that  is,  evil  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, is  to  beg  the  question.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  what  appears  evU  to  beings 
possessed,  like  us,  of  a  very  limited  degree  of 
knowledge,  may  be,  when  viewed  with  reference' 
to  its  remoter  consequences,  highly  beneficial. 
Nor  can  we,  without  great  difficulty,  persuade 
ourselves  to  assign  to  the  Supreme  Being  a 
mixed  and  imperfect  character.  Such  charac- 
ters, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  the  result  of  a 
dependent  condition.     A  Being  who  exists  of 
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himself,  and  is  in  no  d^;ree  dependent  upon 
any  other  heing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
author  of  all  other  existences,  which  are  totally 
dependent  on  him,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  him, 
must,  it  seems  very  plain,  be  infinite  in  all  his 
attributes.  Were  God  evil  in  any  degree,  we 
should  expect  him  to  be  infinitely  so.  But  this 
none  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  maintain. 
The  most  surprising  and  magnificent  exhibitions 
of  goodness  abound  in  the  creation.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  conceive  of  the  Creator  as 
infinitely  benevolent,  and  as  emplo3dng,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  what  we  call  evil,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  as  a  means  of  increasing,  per- 
haps in  an  inconcdvable  degree,  the  ultimate 
amount  of  good?  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  reasoning,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  reflecting  person,  that  creation  and  provi- 
dence abound  with  testimonies  to  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  benevolence.  Let  but  due  weight 
be  given  to  these  testimonies,  and  we  shall  all 
entertain  such  opinions  of  the  Divine  character 
as  will  effectually  exclude  discontent  and  des- 
pondency from  our  minds.  We  shall  enjoy  the 
delightful  conviction  that  our  heavenly  Father 
has  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  in  view  in  all 
his  dispensations,  however  painful  and  myste- 
rious ;  and  that,  though  clouds  and  darkness 
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may  not  unfirequently  be  round  about  him,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  the  everlasting  foundation 
of  his  throne. 

May  He,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  enlighten 
our  minds  with  all  valuable  truth ;  and  to  His 
holy  name  be  all  majesty  and  praise  ascribed 
for  ever !    Amen. 


I 
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OCCASIONAL   SERVICES. 


ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE    LORD'S 

SUPPER. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

Who,  my  fellow  Christians,  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  New  Testament  history,  and  believes 
that  history  to  be  true,  can  contemplate  the 
symbols  now  before  us  without  emotion  ?  Who 
can  call  to  mind  the  events  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  institution  of  this  interesting  rite, 
without  having  all  the  best  and  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  his  heart  awakened  ?  Is  it  not  a  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  an  edifying  thing,  thus  to 
give  expression  to  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards one  who  did  and  suflFered  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  at  large  ?  Yes,  my  friends, 
let  the  man  whose  depraved  taste  has  been  fa- 
shioned by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  a 
selfish  and  corrupted  world,  take  pleasure  in 
pursuing  through  the  pages  of  profane  history 
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the  track  of  the  ferocious  warrior,  or  the  ser- 
pentine path  of  the  politician ;  but  let  him  who 
still  retains  his  relish  for  the  true  sublime,  the 
sublime  of  principle,  of  morality,  and  of  piety, 
seek  for  it,  where  |t  is  to  be  found  in  the  great- 
est perfection,  in  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
evangelists,  and  more  especially  in  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  minis- 
try of  Jesus. 

Christians,  let  the  bread  and  wine  now  before 
you,  remind  you  of  him  who  was  the  honoured 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence, 
of  commencing  a  reformation  incomparably  the 
most  important  and  glorious  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  our  world,  and  of  introducing  that 
spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  the  earth, 
which  is  to  go  on  continually  extending  its  li- 
mits, until  all  nations  shall  have  been  prepared 
for  imiting  in  one  vast  hallelujah  to  the  God 
who  created  and  redeemed  them.  Let  them  re- 
mind you  of  him  whose  mind,  intent  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  grand  object,  could  look 
with  indiflference  upon  the  seducing  prospects  of 
temporal  power  and  distinction  that  so  fre- 
quently presented  themselves ;  who,  though  rich 
in  that  fulness  of  Divine  power  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  content,  for  our  sake, 
to  live  in  poverty ;  who  could  bear  up,  with 
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patience  and  firmness^  agamst  the  most  malig- 
nant  and  interested  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  very  men  to  promote  whose  true  interests 
he  was  labouring ;  and  who,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment 
of  the  great  ends  of  his  mission,  magnani- 
mously resigned  himself  to  the  disgrace  and 
torture  of  a  public  and  painful  execution,  and 
thus  consummated  a  sacrifice  the  most  costly, 
because  proceeding  from  the  purest  and  most 
disinterested  motives,  and  dedicated  to  the  best 
and  the  holiest  of  causes,  that  had  ever  been  of- 
fered up,  upon  this  world  of  weakness  and 
wickedness,  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to 
his  God  and  our  God.    Let  them  remind  you  of 
him  who,  thus  interesting  to  you  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  and  thus  valuable  to  you 
from  his  persevering  and  successful  labours, 
and  thus  unspeakably  endeared  to  you  by  his 
severe  and  unmerited  sufferings,  has  become  far 
more  interestii\g  and  more  valuable  and  dearer 
to  you  by  having  been  made  the  pledge  of  a 
blessed  immortality.    Let  them  remind  you  of 
him,  who,  being,  as  the  apostle  Paul  intimates, 
and  as  ancient  prophecies  required  him  to  be, 
naturally  a  man  descended  from   David,  was 
supematurally  declared  to  be  the  son  of  God 
with  power  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
who,  the  necessity  for  his  death  having  arisen 
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firom  the  sins  of  mankind,  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  the  same  apostle  tells  us,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  assuring  them  that  those  sins 
should  no  longer  be  remembered,  and  that 
there  was  thenceforth  no  condemnation  for 
those  who,  becoming  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
should  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit ;  and  who,  having  since  assumed  the  well 
merited  honours  of  that  mediatorial  office, 
which  was  designed  for  him  by  Divine  wisdom 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  en- 
titled not  merely  to  the  love  and  gratitude,  but 
likewise,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  the 
respect,  obedience  and  confidence  of  all  his 
faithful  followers. 

Calling  these  things  to  mind,  my  fellow 
Christians,  let  us  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of 
this  cup  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  and  ho- 
noured master  and  deliverer ;  and  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  in  making  this  public  and  solemn  pro- 
fession of  our  belief  in  him,  as  the  inspired 
messenger  and  anointed  son  of  God,  we  are 
giving  before  the  God  who  sent  him,  and  before 
one  another,  renewed  pledges  of  our  intention 
to  obey  him,  and  to  imitate  him,  and  to  trust 
in  him  as  such,  and  laying  ourselves  under  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  obligations  to  endea- 
vour, to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  to  redeem 
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tliose  pledges  by  abstaining  from  sin,  and  aim- 
ing at  progressive  improvement.  Let  us,  my 
friends,  in  this  hour  of  peaceful  retirement  from 
tht"  world,  and  of  solemn  intercourse  with  our 
God,  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  calmly  and  seriously 
look  back  upon  our  past  temper  and  conduct, 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  reason,  enlightened  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and 
consider  how  far  they  have  been  suited  to  our  situ- 
ations as  accountable  beings,  and  to  the  character 
which  we  ought  to  sustain  as  Christians.  How 
far  have  we  diligently  studied,  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  obey,  the  precepts  of  him 
whom  we  are  about  to  acknowledge,  by  a  deli- 
berate act,  as  a  divinely  authorised  instructor  ? 
To  what  extent  have  we  exerted  ourselves,  to 
copy  that  bright  pattern  of  excellence  which  he 
has  left  to  cheer,  as  well  as  to  guide  his  follow- 
ers ?  How  far  has  it  been  the  leading  object  of 
our  hves  to  be  found  by  him,  when  he  shall 
come  again  in  his  Father's  glory,  without  spot 
and  blameless  ?  Alas,  my  friends,  how  humili- 
ating are  these  questions !  How  instantane- 
ously do  they  brush  away  the  thousand  frivo- 
lous apologies  which,  in  our  blind  self-love,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  interposing  between  consci- 
ence and  every  commission  of  sin  or  neglect  of 
duty !  How  effectually  do  they  expose  that 
meagemess,  if  not  actual  deformity  of  charac- 
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ter,  to  which^  in  a  oommon  way,  we  contrive 
to  render  ourselves  insenBible,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  ugliness  and  poverty  of  the  most  aban- 
doned characters  in  society,  instead  of  con- 
trasting it,  as  we  ought  to  do,  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  moral  vigour  and  beauly  l^t  shone  so 
conspicuously  in  him  whose  love  and  sufferings 
we  are  about  to  commemorate !  Remembering 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ^*  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,*^  and  of  the  apostle  F^ul 
to  the  Ciorinthians,  ^  know  ye  not,  that  tiiey 
which  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receivetii 
t^e  prize ;  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain*" ;  let  us, 
my  Christian  Mends  and  brethren,  never  rest 
satisfied  with  the  progress  which  we  may  have 
already  made  in  virtue  and  holiness,  but  let  us 
all  ^^  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,**  endeavour  likewise  that 
"  we  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image, 
horn  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord." 

Finally,  let  this  solemn  rite  serve,  as  it  was 
designed  to  do,  to  cherish  those  feelings  of  mu- 
tual affection  which  ought  at  all  times  to  ani- 
mate the  hearts  of  Christians.  Children  of  the 
same  Almighty  Parent,  who  is  good  to  all,  and 
who  gave  up  one  that  was  dear  to  him  as  an 
only  child^  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
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cross^  that  he  might  become  the  means  of  re- 
storing a  sinful  and  disobedient  race  to  hope 
and  happiness ;  disciples  of  the  same  magnani- 
mous and  benevolent  master,  who  loved  us  and 
gave  himself  for  us ;  and  heirs  tlirough  him  of 
the  same  great  and  precious  promises,  let  us  be 
workers  together  with  God  and  with  Christ,  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  one  another,  and  of 
all  mankind.  We  are  travelling,  my  friends, 
through  the  same  dangerous,  though  too  often 
attractive  country,  and  we  have  the  same  wide 
and  fathomless  ocean  to  cross  before  we  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  and  an  everlasting 
home.  The  same  dark  night  is  fast  faastenii^, 
even  upon  the  youngest  of  as,  and,  blessed  be 
God,  we  hope  to  hail  together  the  dawn  of  the 
same  immortal  morning.  Come,  then,  and 
while  we  surround  the  table  of  our  honoured 
master  let  the  passing  and  visionary  distinctions 
of  this  world  be  forgotten,  and  let  our  hearts 
be  knit  together  by  the  closest  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  Come,  and  while  we  are  eating  of 
the  same  bread  and  drinking  of  the  same  cup, 
let  us  learn  to  be  tender  to  each  other's  failings, 
to  encourage  each  other  other's  virtues,  to  re- 
lieve each  other's  necessities,  to  share  in  each 
other's  joys,  and  to  sympathize  in  each  other's 
sorrows ;  in  a  word,  let  our  participation  in  this 
sacred  ordinance  deeply  impress  our  hearts  with 

Q  3 
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that  truly  Christian  sentiment  of  the  apostle, 
that  we  "  are  but  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another,**  and  lead  us  to 
resolve  that  we  will  in  future,  as  we  have  op- 
portimity,  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 


PRAYER. 

Most  gracious  and  merciful  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  thou  art  the  author  of  our  being  and 
the  source  of  all  our  enjoyments  ;  our  trust  in 
time ;  om:  hope  for  eternity.  We  feel,  O  Lord, 
that  it  is  a  good  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  raise 
our  thoughts  and  affections  unto  thee,  whose 
perfections  are  so  well  calculated  to  engage 
them  in  the  highest  and  purest  exercises ;  to 
offer  unto  thee  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving, 
and  the  incense  of  grateful  praise.  We  rejoice 
in  the  thought  that  we  are  subjects  of  thy  wise 
and  paternal  government.  We  derive  unspeak- 
able comfort  from  the  reflection  that  thou,  in 
whose  hands  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  every  one  of  us  are  placed,  and  who  art  far 
too  highly  exalted  above  the  world  and  its  con- 
cerns to  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  art  a  good 
and  merciful  Being ;  a  Being  who  wiliest  not 
that  any  one  of  thy  creatures  should  perish,  but 
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that  all  should  repent  and  be  happy  ;  who  wilt 
punish  none  more  severely  than  their  true  in- 
terests require;  and  wilt  finally  conduct  each 
to  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as  thy  free  and 
sovereign  goodness  may  design  for  him.  We 
humbly  thank  thee,  O  God,  at  this  time,  for  the 
effectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  reforma- 
tion and  improvement  of  mankind,  which  thou 
hast  adopted  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
chosen  messenger  and  well-beloved  son.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant advantages  we  enjoy  as  his  disciples* 
We  thank  thee,  who  didst  send  him  into  the 
world,  for  those  plain,  simple,  authoritative 
precepts,  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
which  we  desire  to  listen  to  with  the  docility  of 
children,  and  to  receive  as  a  lamp  to  our  feet 
and  a  light  to  our  path.  We  bless  thee  for  that 
perfect  and  unrivalled  example,  by  which  he 
gave  to  his  followers  a  living  lesson  of  the  most 
elevated  piety  and  the  purest  morality,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  would  frequently 
return,  as  to  an  unfailing  source  of  edification 
and  encouragement.  We  praise  thee  for  the 
precious  assurance  of  pardon,  and  the  glorious 
promise  of  future  and  eternal  happiness,  which 
he  sealed  by  his  death,  and  which  thou,  his  God 
and  Father,  didst  ratify  by  his  resurrection. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  grateful  feelings 
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we  desire,  heavenly  Father,  to  enter  on  tiie  ee^ 
lebration  of  the  rite  whidi  he  instituted,  in  me- 
mory of  his  sufierings  and  death,  for  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  his  followers;  and  we 
beseech  thee,  O  God,  without  whom  nothing  is 
strong,  nothing  is  holy,  to  bless  the  service  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  sanctify  it  to  our 
spiritual  improvement.  Grant  this  for  thine  in- 
fine  mercy's  sake ;  and  unto  thee,  O  Father !  be 
ascribed,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  all  praise  and 
dominion  for  ever.    Amen. 


CONCLUDING  ADDRB88. 

Having  now,  my  fellow  Christians,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunction  of  our  beloved  and  ho- 
noured master,  joined  in  commemorating  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  let  us  meditate  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  practical  effects  which  the  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance  ought  to  produce  upon 
our  conduct.  Can  we  doubt  that  its  tendency 
should  be  to  make  that  conduct  more  consist- 
ently Christian  ?  Shall  we  not  be  inexcusable, 
if  we  depart  from  a  ceremony  like  the  present 
without  having  our  good  resolutions  in  some 
degree  confirmed  ?  What  has  been  the  object 
of  our  taking  part  in  this  service  r  Has  it  not 
been  to  obey  what  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
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conunand  of  Jesus ;  to  express  by  a  solemn  act 
our  conTiction  that  he  was  a  divinely  authorized 
messenger,  and  give  a  public  pledge  of  our  de- 
sire and  intention  of  conducting  ourselves  in 
future  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  action 
which  he  has  prescribed  ?     Let  not  one  of  us, 
then,  be  forgetful  of  this  pledge,  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  world.     If  we  have  obeyed  the 
Lord  Jesus   in  the   celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance,  let  us  be  careful  to  obey  him  likewise  in 
the  performance  of  our  moral  duties.     Let  us 
endeavour  to  discharge  more  faithfully  the  du- 
ties of  our  respective  stations  ;  to  cultivate  more 
diligently  the  temper  and  habits  which  he  has 
recommended,  and  to  aim  at  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  pattern  of  virtue  which  he  has 
left  for  our  imitation.    Perfection,  my  friends, 
does  not  belong  to  humanity.    An  insensibility 
to  our  own  deficiencies  can  be  a  proof  of  no- 
thing but  of  the  inattention  and  carelessness 
with  which  we  have  performed  the  work  of  self- 
examination.    Let  us,  then,  seriously  consider 
what  parts  of  our  conduct  and  character  stand 
most  in  need  of  improvement,  and  resolve  that, 
with  the  Divine  blessing  and  assistance,  when  next 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  this  ordi  - 
nance,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that,  so  far  as  our  eternal  interests  are  concern- 
ed, the  intermediate  time  has  not  been  altogether 
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wasted  or  mispent,  but  has  been  productive  of 
a  sensible  improvement  on  our  part,  in^somey 
at  leasts  of  those  particulars  which  are  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  our  real  happiness  here, 
and  caimot  fail  to  prepare  us  for  entering  with 
greater  advantage  hereafter  upon  that  higher 
and  more  permanent  happiness  to  which,  not- 
withstanding the  painful  consciousness  of  too 
many  imperfections  and  transgressions,  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  encourages  us 
to  look  forward. 


PBAYBR. 

Accept,  heavenly  Father,  of  our  humble  tri- 
bute of  thanksgiving  for  the  various  means  of 
religious  improvement  with  which,  in  the  course 
of  thy  providence,  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
favour  us,  and  especially,  at  this  time,  for  the 
opportunity  we  have  now  enjoyed  of  indulging 
the  feelings  of  respect  and  aflfection  towards 
him  whom  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  the 
director  of  our  conduct  and  the  communicator 
of  thy  most  precious  gifts  to  us,  and  of  com- 
memorating an  event,  with  the  truth  of  which 
our  strongest  motives  to  virtue,  whilst  in  this 
life,  as  well  as  our  best  founded  hopes  of  hap- 
piness in  another,  are  so  intimately  connected. 
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We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  to  pardon  whatever 
imperfections  thy  searching  eye  may  have  dis- 
cerned in  our  manner  of  celebrating  this  ordi- 
nance, and  to  make  it  greatly  conducive  to  our 
improvement.  May  it  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing home  to  our  minds^  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the  obligations 
under  which  we  are  placed,  as  the  professing 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  of  stimulating  us  to  in- 
creased exertions  in  our  eflforts  to  fulfil  them : 
And  do  thou,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  accom- 
pany our  feeble  efforts  with  thy  blessing.  Let 
thy  strength  be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness. 
Cleanse  us  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy 
servants,  also,  from  presumptuous  transgres- 
sions, and  let  no  iniquity  have  dominion  over 
us.  Grant  this  humble  prayer,  O  God,  for 
thine  infinite  mercy's  sake,  as  we  present  it  in 
the  name  and  as  disciples  of  thy  beloved  son, 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


BAPTISMAL  SERVICE. 


The  custom  of  baptising  infants  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  from 
its  first  establishment  as  a  distinct  conununitjr. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  naturally  grown  out  of 
that  of  receiving  adult  converts  into  the  church 
by  baptism,  a  method  which  is  well  known  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  which,  though  Jewish  in  its  origin, 
had  the  sanction  of  their  master's  authority. 
It  does  not  seem  at  all  likely,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  notions  which 
were  then  entertained  respecting  the  relation 
between  parents  and  children,  the  latter  of 
whom  were,  for  many  years  of  their  life,  looked 
upon  as  altogether  the  property  of  the  former, 
that  any  head  of  a  family  would  himself  sub- 
mit to  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  a  sign  that  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  imposing  the  same  rite  upon  all 
the  members  of  his  household,  whether  chil- 
dren or  domestics,  whatever  might  happen  to 
be  their  ages.  Accordingly,  the  language  of 
New  Testament  writers,  in  recording  conver- 
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sions  seems  to  imply  that  the  families  of  the 
first  converts  were  baptized  along  with  them. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  at 
Philippi,  that,  after  having  washed  the  stripes 
of  Paul  and  his   companions,  who  had  been 
scourged  by  the  magistrates,  "  he  was  baptized, 
he  and  all  his,"  that  is,  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  "straightway."   The  apostle  Paul  himself 
also  informs  the  Corinthians,  in  his  first  epistle 
to  them,  that  amongst  the  few  that  he  had  bap- 
tized of  their  church  were  the  household  of 
Stephanas,  under  which  word  we  are  naturally 
led  to  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  house, 
whether  children  or  domestics.    We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  one  who  had  himself  submitted  to 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  imposed  it  upon  the 
different  members  of  his  family,  would  neglect, 
upon  the  introduction,  by  birth,  of  an  additional 
member  into  that  family,  to  recognize  its  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  church  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  external  ceremony ;  and 
the  custom  of  baptizing  infants  having  origi- 
nated in  this  way,  would  of  course  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.    This  ce- 
remony, indeed,  like  all  others,  has  been  ex- 
posed to  misapprehension  and  abuse;   but  it 
seems   to   us,  at  the  same  time,   not  without 
a  foundation  in  reason  and  nature.     The  admis- 
sion of  an  additional  member  into  the  church 
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of  Christ  is  an  event  which  seems  not  unworthy 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  a  particular  reli- 
gious service ;  and  if  any  such  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, are  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  have 
been  subjected  in  times  of  superstition  to  be 
thought  a  sufEcient  reason  for  relinquishing 
that  service,  which  is  venerable  for  its  antiqui- 
ty, interesting  from  the  associations  connected 
with  it,  and  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  our 
Lord  himself,  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  Christian 
church  in  all  ages  ?  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  eye 
of  enlightened  reason,  external  forms  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  unimportant ;  and  it  is  our 
conviction  of  this  that  makes  us  not  very  soli- 
citous about  adhering  strictly  to  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  rite  under  consideration  was 
originally  administered.  We  feel  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  about  varying  it  so  far  as  dif- 
ference of  climate  or  customs,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  sufficient  importance,  may  seem 
to  require ;  but  we  acknowledge  ourselves  un- 
able at  present  to  perceive  any  sufficient  reason 
for  exchanging  the  simple  and  interesting  cere- 
mony which  has  been  hitherto  employed  on  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  for  one  which,  though  in 
some  respects,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  abuse, 
must  be  at  the  same  time  less  interesting  in  it- 
self, and  less  peculiariy  Christian  in  its  charac- 
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ter.    The  Bprinkling  of  an  infant  with  pure  wa- 
ter, is  an  action  beautifully  emblematic  of  the 
purity  of  that  religion,  its  claims  to  participate 
in  the  blessings  of  which  is  thus  formally  re- 
cognized ;  and  it  is  one,  the  performance  of 
which  has  certainly  no  natural  or  necessary 
connection  with  the  idea  of  the  communication 
of  supernatural  blessings.    The  obligation  un- 
der which  we  are  placed  to  continue  the  use  of 
baptism,  or  any  corresponding  ceremony,  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  to  arise  not  so  much 
from  any  express  injunction  to  that  eflfect,  ap- 
plicable to  our  present  circumstances,  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  proceeded  from  our  di- 
vinely inspired  teacher,  as  from  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  such  a  ceremony  to  call  oiur  religious 
feelings  into  action,  and  thus  contribute  to  our 
edification  and  improvement.    The  birth  of  a 
child  is  an  event  which,  by  the  wise  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  many  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  it  conspire  to  render  deeply  inter- 
esting to  both  its  parents ;  and  it  is  one  which 
no  religious  parent  will  suflFer  to  pass  by  with- 
out having  endeavoured  to  derive  suitable  im- 
provement from  it.     Amongst  the  means  of  re- 
ligious improvement  presented  by  such  an  oc- 
currence, may  be  numbered  the  attendance  upon 
some  such  ceremony  as  the  present,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
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and  intentions  by  which,  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  minds  of  parents  must  be  occupied 
on  receiving  such  an  additional  deposit  at  the 
hands  of  their  Creator,  and  to  remind  them  of 
the  serious  responsibility  by  which,  especially 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  possession 
of  it  must  be  accompanied.  How  interesting, 
my  Mends,  and  how  edifying  are  the  reflections 
to  which  an  occasion  like  the  present  is  likely 
to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  parents  I  How  nsr- 
tural  is  it  for  them,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  think  of  the  future  destiny  of  their  child, 
and  the  degree  in  which  that  destiny  has  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  I  Should  it  please  the 
Almighty  giver  of  life  to  conduct  it  in  safety 
through  the  dangers  that  encompass  infancy,  it 
has  a  world  of  much  care  and  sorrow  and  temp- 
tation to  enter  upon  ;  a  world,  in  their  passage 
through  which  too  many,  even  of  those  who 
have  seemed  to  commence  their  voyage  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  have  been 
found  to  suffer  shipwreck.  What  food  have  we 
here  for  the  tender  anxieties  of  parents  !  How 
deeply  must  they  feel  that  the  little  infant, 
whose  helplessness  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  Author  of  life,  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
their  exertions  for  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  perilous  voyage  in  safety  !  Their  own  hap- 
piness,  too,  they  cannot  but  be  reminded  is  in- 
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separably  connected  with  that  of  the  being  thus 
intrusted  to  them.  Its  success  in  life,  and  in 
particular  its  virtue  and  respectability,  must  be 
a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure  to  them.  Its 
failure,  and,  above  all,  its  departure  from  the 
path  of  honour  and  virtue,  must  plunge  them 
in  the  deepest  misery.  Can  they  think  of  these 
things  without  inwardly  resolving  that  all  shall 
be  done  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do,  towards  making  the  dear  infant,  thus  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  all  that  the  most  affection- 
ate parent  can  desire }  Must  they  not  resolve, 
under  the  influence  of  such  reflections,  to  watch 
with  unwearied  care  and  perseverance  over  the 
•formation  of  its  character ;  to  check  gently  but 
firmly,  the  slightest  tendency  to  mischief  cru- 
elty, dishonesty,  falsehood,  or  any  other  vice, 
remembering  that  the  most  serious  results  are 
not  unfrequently  to  be  traced  to  the  slightest 
beginnings ;  and  gradually  to  form  its  mind,  in 
a  manner  imperceptible  to  itself,  but  not  the 
less  effectual,  to  habits  of  truth,  integrity, 
kindness,  industry,  and  everything  else  that  is 
virtuous  and  valuable  ?  Well  calculated,  how- 
ever, as  these  considerations  undoubtedly  are 
to  impress  the  minds  of  parents  and  deepen 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  there  are  others 
not  less  likely  to  be  suggested  to  their  minds 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  which  are  still 
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more  awfully  interesting.  They  are  reminded 
by  this  ceremony,  that  they  have  received  their 
child  at  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  whilst 
living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  They  must  be  sensible,  from 
the  nature  of  these  blessings,  that  they  are 
such  as  they  are  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  communicate  to  it.  By  the  very  part  which 
they  take  in  the  ceremony,  they  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  They  acknowledge  that,  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  has 
declared  it  to  be  the  destined  heir  of  a  glorious 
immortality;  and  that  to  them  has  been  as- 
signed the  proud,  the  happy,  yet  the  awfully 
responsible  office  of  preparing  it  for  entering  on 
the  possession  of  this  rich  inheritance.  Regard- 
ing their  infant  as  called  by  the  circumstances 
of  its  birth  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  their 
thoughts  are  raised  from  the  consideration  of 
its  temporal,  to  that  of  its  eternal  interests. 
They  are  reminded  that  both  it  and  themselves 
are  designed  for  eternity,  and  that  they  must 
one  day  appear  along  with  it  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ.  They  are  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  obligations  under  which  they  are 
placed,  to  endeavour  to  impart  to  it,  in  their 
fullest  extent,  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  to 
bring  it  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
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the  Lord,  and  to  qualify  it  by  the  early  and  ef- 
fectual reception  of  religious  principles  and 
feelings  and  habits^  not  merely  for  passing 
through  the  present  life  creditably  and  happily, 
but  for  partaking  with  themselves  of  the  ever- 
lasting blessedness  of  a  better.  If  anything  can 
influence  parents  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
unspeakably  important  duties,  it  must  be  such 
considerations  as  the  preceding.  We  pray  you, 
my  friends,  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  means 
which  the  present  interesting  occasion  presents 
of  particular  attention  to  them,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  exert  their  due  influence  upon  your 
conduct. 

Taking  for  granted  that  this  service  is  ac- 
companied on  your  part  by  a  sincere  and  so- 
lemn resolution  that  you  will  educate  this  child 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  proceed  to  administer  the  rite  of 
baptism  in  the  usual  form. 

N ,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ,  and  in  so  doing  bear  witness  that  thou 
art  hereby  solemnly  dedicated  by  thy  parents, 
as  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God.  May  He  enable  thee 
to  pass  through  the  present  life  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  this  holy  calling,  and  prepare  thee 
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for  being  admitted  at  last  into  His  eternal  king- 
dom !    Amen. 


PRATER. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  present  everywhere, 
with  reverence  and  humility  we  call  to  mind 
thine  existence  and  perfections ;  and  encou- 
raged by  the  gracious  assurances  which  thou 
hast  given  us  by  thy  beloved  son,  Jesus  Christ, 
of  thy  willingness  to  hear  the  prayers  and 
praises  that  are  offered  up  unto  thee  with  sin- 
cerity, venture,  imperfect,  sinful  as  we  are,  to 
address  ourselves  to  thee,  in  his  name.  Thou 
art  possessed,  O  Lord,  of  every  attribute  that 
can  lead  us  to  love,  and  admire,  and  adore  thee. 
Thy  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  are  gloriously 
manifested  throughout  the  creation.  More  es- 
pecially, O  God,  hast  thou  displayed  thy  bene- 
volence and  thy  mercy  in  thy  dealings  with  us, 
the  children  of  men.  Every  year  and  every  day 
of  our  existence  bears  renewed  testimony  to  the 
fatherly  care  and  kindness  with  which  thou  pro- 
videst  for  our  wants  and  multipliest  our  enjoy- 
ments. Nor,  blessed  be  thy  name,  are  thy  fa- 
vours confined  to  the  short  existence  which 
thou  has  allotted  to  us  here,  but  are  intended, 
as  thou  has  encouraged  us  to  hope,  to  be  be- 
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Stowed  with  a  larger  measure,  and  in  higher  per- 
fection, hereafter.  We  bless  thee  for  the  pros- 
pect of  immortality  which  thou  hast  set  before 
us  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the 
abundant  means  with  which  it  supplies  us  of  at- 
taining to  everlasting  happiness.  Accept,  O 
God,  of  our  humble  thanks,  that  in  the  infant 
now  before  thee  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  call 
another  rational  being  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.  We  thank  thee 
for  having  supported  thy  servant,  its  mother, 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  danger,  and  for  hav- 
ing brought  it  in  safety  to  the  present  moment. 
If  it  be  thy  holy  will,  we  beseech  thee  to  con- 
tinue to  it  thy  protection  and  blessing.  Con- 
duct it  in  safety  through  the  dangers  of  infancy. 
Guard  it  amid  the  temptations  of  youth.  May 
it  live  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  May  it  be 
a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  its  parents,  and  to 
all  connected  with  it ;  and  when  called  upon  to 
depart  hence,  may  it  be  found  prepared,  by  a  life 
of  Christian  virtue  and  piety,  for  entering  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  that  glorious  and  eternal  in- 
heritance, to  which  every  sincere  disciple  of 
Jesus  is  privileged  to  look  forward.  Strengthen 
its  parents,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  imposed  on  them.  May  it 
be  the  object  of  their  unwearied  care  and  indus- 
try, to  secure  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
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them^  as  well  as  for  themselves^  an  abode  in 
those  everlasting  mansions  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, which  thy  beloved  son,  Jesus  Christ,  is 
gone  to  prepare  for  his  followers. — ^Amen. 


BURIAL  SERVICE. 


Psalm  xc,  I,  10. 
I  Corinthians  xv.,   1,8,  \2,  23,  35,  57. 


The  duty  of  attending  to  the  grave  the  remains 
of  departed  friends  or  relatives,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  awaken  feelings  of  a  very  painful  nature.  The 
sight  of  the  mournful  emblems  of  mortality  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  fixes  the  attention  and 
opens  a  passage  to  the  heart.  At  such  moments 
memory  will  conduct  us,  and  we  feel  pleasure  in 
attending  her,  through  past  scenes  of  happiness 
or  affliction,  in  which  the  deceased  may  have 
been  sharers  ;  in  which  they  may  have  contri- 
buted largely,  perhaps,  to  add  to  our  comforts, 
to  heighten  our  joys,  or  to  console  our  sorrows. 
The  character  of  the  departed,  likewise,  can- 
not fail,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  form 
a  subject  of  interesting,  though  melancholy,  re- 
flection to  the  survivors.  We  trace  with  a  ten- 
der pencil  the  lights  and  shades  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  virtues  that 
distinguished  it,  and  passing  lightly  over  the 
imperfections  that  may  have  dimmed  its  lustre. 
Of  what  inestimable  value  does  a  religious  and 
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virtuous  character  appear  in  an  hour  like  this ! 
The  character  of  the  departed  is  made  up  for  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  their  final  destiny  sealed. 
What  an  awakening  reflection  is  this,  my  friends ! 
What  an  embittering  one  must  it  be  to  those  who 
can  discover  little,  in  the  characters  of  their  de- 
ceased relations,  but  indolence,  and  selfishness, 
and  injustice,  and  sensuality ;  no  piety,  no  cha- 
rity, no  self  government ;  nothing,  in  short,  that 
can  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  pure  and 
lasting  happiness  in  heaven.  What  can  such 
persons  have  to  console  them  ?  All  is  fearful 
uncertainty,  and  the  contemplation  itself  of  the 
boundless  mercy  of  the  great  Greater  can  only 
shield  them  from  despair.  With  what  calm  and 
even  cheerful  composure,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
they  siuTound  the  coffin  of  the  virtuous  dead, 
who  knew  and  valued  their  virtues  ;  more  espe- 
cially when  age  had  shed  upon  those  virtues  its 
ripening  influence,  and  gradually  and  effiectually 
relaxed  the  ties  that  bound  their  spirits  to  this 
world.  Blessed  are  they,  we  are  compelled  to 
exclaim.  Blessed  are  they,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labours.  And,  oh,  how  delightful  is  it,  in 
an  hour  like  this,  to  listen  to  the  cheering  de- 
clarations of  our  religion  on  the  subject  of  their 
future  destiny !  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
the  doctrines  and  resiurection  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
refer  to  for  the  confirmation  of  hopes,  which 
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might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  visionary! 
Who  that  has  lost  a  valued  friend  does  not  lis- 
ten, with  pleasure  and  with  thankfulness,  to  the 
language  of  the  apostle  addressed  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  :  ^'  But  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that 
ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope,  for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died, 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also,  which  sleep 
in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.**  The  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  is  the  grand  event  on  which, 
under  every  affliction  of  this  kind,  we  should  fix 
the  eye  of  faith;  and  on  that  sure  pledge  of  God*9 
intended  grace,  we  may  securely  build  our  hopes 
of  future  and  eternal  happiness  for  ourselves,  and 
for  all  those  dear  friends  who  may  be  summoned 
from  this  world  before  us.  Finally,  my  fellow 
Christians,  let  us  not  suffer  the  present  mourn- 
ful oceasion  to  pass  away  without  our  having 
made  a  suitable  improvement  of  it.  Let  the 
living  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Let  it  remind  us  that, 
before  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  we  shall 
all  be  laid  as  low,  and  in  an  abode  as  narrow,  as 
our  departed  friend,  and  that  after  death  cometh 
the  judgment.  A  few  years  of  busy  existence 
will  soon  be  over;  and  oh,  my  friends,  what 
shall  we  have  gained  by  them,  if  we  be  not  then 
prepared  for  entering,  through  the  unspeak- 
able mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  upon  a  new 
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and  nobler  ex&tence  that  sliall  never  end  ?  Let 
it  be  the  leading  object  of  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  and  may  God  bless 
our  efforts,  and  grant  that,  whenever  it  may 
please  him  to  call  us  hence,  our  surviving 
friends  may  have  good  ground  for  hoping  that 
we  sleep  in  Jesus. 


LET   us   PRAY. 

O  thou  infinite  and  unchangeable  Fountain 
of  Peace  and  Consolation  to  all  who  put  thdr 
trust  in  thee,  with  deep  reverence  we  desire  at 
this  time  to  raise  our  hearts  unto  thee,  our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  Enable  us,  we  be- 
seech thee,  in  all  the  events  of  life,  whether  of 
B  pleasing  or  a  painful  nature,  to  discern  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence,  and 
to  bow,  with  the  most  profound  submission,  to  thy 
decrees.  May  we  experience,  under  every  afflic- 
tion with  which  thou  mayest  see  fit  to  visit  us, 
the  rich  consolations  of  that  pure  and  holy  faith 
which  thou  didst  send  in  thy  mercy,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  enlighten  and  to  bless  mankind. 
Thanks,  everlasting  thanks,  unto  thee,  his  and 
our  God  and  Father,  for  the  bright  and  bound- 
less prospects  which  thou  didst  empower  him  to 
set  before  us.      We  bless  thee  that  thou  hasi 
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enabled  him,  by  a  glorious  resurrection,  to  rob 
death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  it9  victory ; 
and  that,  as  he  died  for  our  sins,  so  likewise  he 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification.  Grant,  O 
God,  we  beseech  thee,  that  this  blessed  faith  may 
prove  e£fectual,  not  only  in  lightening  our  sor- 
rows, but  likewise  in  purifying  our  hearts  and  in 
regulating  our  conduct ;  so  that  finally,  when 
our  own  change  shall  come,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  meet  it  with  composure,  and  that  an  entrance 
may  l)e  administered  unto  us  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour* 
We  o£fer  up  our  prayers  unto  thee  in  his  name 
and  as  his  disciples,  ascribing  unto  thee  all  glory 
and  praise  for  ever. — ^Amen. 


ADDRB88  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  AN  INFANT. 

It  has  pleased  the  great  and  good  Being, 
whom  nature  and  revelation  unite  in  represent- 
ing to  us  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  ordain 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  rational  creatures 
should  cease  to  exist  before  having  arrived  at 
years  of  matiuity ;  and  many  of  them,  too,  when 
they  have  but  just,  as  it  were,  opened  their  eyes 
upon  the  habitation,  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  comfortaUe  as  it  is^  whickt 
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he  has  prepared  for  theitk.    To  account  sati^ao- 
torily  forthis  arrangement,  ignorant  as  we  are,  and 
are  likely  to  continue,  of  almost  every  particular 
relating  to  that  future  state  to  which  reason  en- 
courages, and  revelation  teaches,  us  to  look  for- 
ward,   may  be  pronounced  impossible.      We 
might  speculate,  and  perhaps  plausibly,  upon 
the  subject ;  but  such  speculations,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  must  always  be  attended  by  great 
uncertainty,  and  are,  therefore,  but  ill  adapted 
to  administer  consolation  to  the  mind,  when 
suffering  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  such 
a  bereavement,  betray  too  much  of  a  disposition 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  presumption. 
Christianity,  however,  though  for  wise  purposes, 
no  doubt,  she  has  not  been  permitted  to  make 
known  to  us  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  sa- 
tisfy our  earnest  and  natural,  though,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  curiosity,  is  far  from  having  left 
the  bereaved  parent  destitute  of  topics  of  con- 
solation.    He  well  knows  that  not  even  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground  without  the  permis- 
sion, nay  the  appointment,  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  that  the  God  who  has  seen  fit  to  take 
away  from  him  this  innocent  pledge  of  affection, 
is  the  same  God  who  gave  it  likewise.      He 
knows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
limiting  the  universality  of  those  solemn  and 
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mteresting  declaratioiis  of  Scripture,  on  which 
he  relies  for  its  restoration  to  life  hereafter, 
and  calmly  hopes  to  clasp  it  again  in  his  paren- 
tal embrace,  when  death  shall  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory,  and  when,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  he  m&y  be 
placed  beyond  the  fear  of  a  second  separation. 
If  the  virtues  of  his  child  have  not  had  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect, 
that  its  removal  has  taken  place  during  a  period 
of  innocence,  and  before  it  had  breathed  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  the  tainted  atmos- 
phere of  earth  to  be  infected  with  its  sinfulness. 
If  the  flattering  visions  of  parental  love  have 
not  been  realized,  the  cares,  and  pains,  and 
sorrows,  incident  to  prolonged  existence,  have 
been  avoided.  Whether  it  be  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty  disposer  of  all  things,  that  the 
innocence  of  childhood  should  add  a  perpetual 
charm  to  the  celestial  society,  or  that  every  bud 
which  may  have  been  blighted  here,  should 
blossom  luxuriantly  in  a  more  genial  climate, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  despondency  on 
the  part  of  the  parent.  His  child  is  not  lost  to 
him  for  ever.  Far  from  it.  It  slumbers  peace- 
fully in  the  arms  of  an  affectionate  and  Al- 
mighty Father ;  and  if  he  only  study,  so  long 
as  he  is  permitted  to  prolong  his  stay  in  this 
world,  to  live  as  becomes  a  faithful  follower  of 
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Jesuft^  it  is  declared  to  him,  upon  Divine  autho- 
rity, that  he  Bhall  sleep  with  it,  and  awake  with 
it,  and  rise  with  it,  and  rejoice  with  it  throughout 
eternity.  Thus  does  our  holy  religion  contri- 
bute to  soften  the  severity  of  domestic  affliction 
in  every  mind  that  is  habitually  open  to  its  in« 
fluence.  Nor  does  it  even  rest  here.  It  shoidd 
enable  us  not  merely  to  bear  our  calamities  with 
composure,  but  so  to  sanctify  our  sorrows  as  to 
convert  them  into  substantial  and  permanent 
blessings.  It  teaches  us  to  employ  our  heaviest 
afflictions  as  a  means  of  spiritualizing  the  heart, 
of  deepening  our  impressions  of  the  compara- 
tive vanity  of  earthly  things,  and  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  all  human  happiness,  and  of  thus 
fixing  our  affections  so  firmly  upon  a  happier 
and  more  lasting  state  of  existence,  as  to  make 
it  the  leading  object  of  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  attainment  of 
it.  The  true  Christian  will  feel  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude,  that  affliction  sub- 
jects his  mind  to  a  most  salutary  moral  disci- 
pline ;  that  it  teaches  him  to  feel  the  value,  and 
supplies  him  with  a  means  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  a  faith  which,  during  a  course  of 
iminterrupted  prosperity,  he  is  apt  to  hold  too 
carelessly ;  and  that,  by  presenting  him  with 
opportunities  of  exercising  resignation  and  con- 
fidence in  God,  however  painful  at  the  time,  it 
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may  be  the  means  of  infusing  new  health  and 
vigour  into  his  whole  moral  constitution.  With 
feelings  such  as  these,  he  will  know  how  to 
"  rejoice  even  in  tribulation,  knowing  that  tri- 
bulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  expe- 
rience, and  experience  hope,  even  that  hope 
which  maketh  not  ashamed.** 


I  • 


.  '•  < 


FORM  OF  PRAYER. 


INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  we  are  met  to- 
gether, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Qirist,  thy  well- 
beloved  son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  unite  in 
the  performance  of  our  weekly  act  of  public 
and  social  worship.  Be  thou,  O  God,  we  be- 
seech thee,  in  the  midst  of  us  at  this  time,  and 
bless  these  solemn  exercises  to  our  spiritual 
improvement.  Enable  us  to  withdraw  our 
thoughts,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  world 
and  its  cares  ;  to  dwell  with  holy  rapture  on  the 
contemplation  of  thy  glorious  perfections ;  to 
consider  seriously  the  things  that  concern  our 
own  everlasting  peace,  and  with  grateful  and 
humble  hearts  to  imbibe  those  refreshing  and 
salutary  supplies  of  strength  which  thou  hast 
mercifully  promised  to  all  who  ask  for  them 
with  sincerity,  and  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  thou  hast  inseparably  connected 
with  the  faithful  improvement  of  religious  ordi- 
nances. Enable  us,  we  beseech  thee,  to  offer 
up  this  day  upon  thine  altar  a  pure  and  spiritual 
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sacrifice.  May  the  words  of  our  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  be  acceptable  in 
thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  re- 
deemer. Animated  by  that  spirit  of  expansive 
benevolence  which  the  gospel  breathes,  we  im- 
plore thy  Divine  blessing,  O  thou  universal  pa- 
rent, upon  all  professing  followers  of  thy  Son, 
however  distinguished  from  each  other,  who 
may  this  day  be  employed  in  thy  service.  Lord 
lift  upon  the  churches  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, and  impart  unto  every  humble  and  con- 
trite spirit  peace,  and  consolation,  and  hope, 
and  joy.  Mercifully  forgive  the  imperfections 
which  thy  pure  and  searching  eye  may  discern 
in  the  religious  services  of  thy  people;  and 
grant,  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  that  by  the 
devotional  exercises  and  public  instructions  of 
this  day,  the  moral  empire  of  Jesus  may  be 
widely  extended,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal 
interests  of  man  effectually  served.  We  ask  it 
as  disciples  of  Jesus,  ascribing  unto  thee  the 
kingdom,  power  and  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 


PRATER  BEFORE  SERMON. 

O  God,  whose  throne  is  in  the  highest  heavens, 
and  whose  empire  extends  throi^hout  creation, 
permit  us,  with  becoming  reverence  and  humi- 
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litjr,  agaia  to  enter  upoo.  liie  delightful  and  dig-* 
nified  em{doyinent  of  woEshiiq[nng  a&dpraisiBg 
thee*  We  are  sensible,  O  God^  how  infinitely 
thou  art  exalted  above  the  praises  of  men  and  of 
angels.  Glorious  art  thou  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders.  We  know  that  dbte 
homage  of  a  universe,  created  by  thy  power  and 
prasenred  by  thy  providence,  cannot  add  to  thiae 
underived  and  essential  felicity.  Yet,  blessed 
be  thy  name,  thou  hast  not  only  made  thy  rsr 
lional  ofipring  capable  of  raising  their  dumghts 
to  thee,  and  of  foiming  some  imperfect  <X)nc6p^ 
tiion  of  thy  nature  and  attributes,  but  hast  gra* 
tiously  conferred  upon  them  the  high. privilege 
ef  holding  mental  interoourse  with  tibiee,  their 
God  and  Fbther,  and  hast  promised  that  ^btxM 
wilt  hear  their  prayers.  Make  us  duly  senaiUe 
of  the  value  of  this  privilege.  May  we  feel  the 
pleasure  .as  well  as  the  improvement  resulting 
from  such  holy  exercises ;  and  in  the  spirit  of 
love  to  thee  and  to  every  member  of  thy  hudnan 
family,  and  with  filial  confidence  in  thy  wisdani 
and  goodness,  and  with  profound  submission  to 
the  arrangements  of  thy  providence,  may  we  be 
enabled,  at  this  time,  with  united  hearts,  to  bow 
down  before  thine  eternal  throne. 

It  becomes  us,  O  God,  whilst  we  are  thus  pub^ 
licly  assembled  befoce  thee,  toeaU  to  mind^  witb 
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humble  gratitade^  the  many  blessings  with  which 
thou  hast  hitherto  been  pleased  to  fayour  us^ 
Thou  didst  at  first  call  us  into  being,  and  thou 
hast  preserved  us  in  existence  to  the  present 
moment.  We  thankfully  acknowledge  our  con- 
stant and  entire  dependence  upon  thee ;  and  if 
there  be  any  enjoyment  in  conscious  existence, 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  so  many  objects  fitted 
to  supply  our  wants  and  promote  our  happiness, 
we  owe  it  entirely  to  thee,  the  giver  and  pre- 
server €xf  our  being,  and  we  beseech  thee  to  ae- 
c^t  of  this  feeble^  but  we  hope  sincere,  expres-^ 
sion  of  our  gratitude.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
daily  gifts  of  thy  providence,  for  health  and! 
strtngth,  food  and  raiment,  for  the  comfortable* 
habitations  in  which  we  dwell,  for  the  delights* 
of  social  intercourse  and  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic affection.  We  bless  thee  for  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  for  the  exalted  pleasures  which 
thou  hast  attached  to  the  exercise  of  them,  and 
Uft  the  distinguished  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
for  their  improvement  and  cultivation.  Above 
all,  O  Crod,  we  praise  and  magnify  thy  name  for 
our  reUgious  privileges,  for  the  knowledge  of 
tiiee  and  of  thy  will  concerning  us,  which  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence  convey,  and 
which  thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
firm and  extend  by  thine  inspired  messengers. 
The  heavens  declare  thy  glory.    The  earth  is 
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filletl  with  thy  goodness.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  countless  multitudes  of  animals  that  people 
our  world,  not  one  tree  or  herb  or  flower  that 
does  not  speak  to  us  by  its  structure  of  an  invi- 
sible and  divine  artificer ;  nor  one  planet  that 
pursues  its  silent  and  steady  course  through  the 
expanse  of  heaven,  which  does  not,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  its  movements,  revolve  to  thy  praise. 
Yet,  blessed  be  thy  name,  O  God,  bright  as  are 
all  these  indications  of  thy  nature  and  perfec- 
tions, clear  as  is  the  impress  of  deity  which  we 
behold  stamped  upon  the  material  creation,  thou 
hast  not  left  us  to  form  our  conceptions  of  thee 
by  the  unassisted  light  of  reason,  but  has  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed  unto  us  still  more  express 
and  satisfactory  information  concerning  thyself 
and  thy  will,  and  our  future  prospects,  in  thy 
holy  word.  More  especially  we  bless  thee  for 
that  last  and  best  revelation  which  thou  hast 
granted  unto  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ,  thy  well- 
beloved  son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  bless 
thee  for  his  clear  instructions,  for  his  encourag- 
ing example,  for  the  gracious  assurance  of  par- 
don of  sin  upon  sincere  repentance  which  thou 
didst  empower  him  to  make  to  thine  erring 
children ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promise  of  eternal  life  and  happi- 
ness to  all  who  should  receive  him  as  their  mas- 
ter and  deliverer,  and  act  accordingly. 
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Dispose  uBy  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  glorious  revelation.  May  ire 
receive  Jesus  Christ  as  oiur  Lord  and  Master. 
May  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  past  sins,  and 
resolve,  with  thy  divine  assistance,  to  avoid  them 
in  future.  May  we  diligently  endeavour  to  obey 
his  precepts,  and  imitate  his  example.  May  we 
hope  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  for  the  gift 
of  eternal  life  through  him ;  and,  finally,  when 
he  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  may  we  also  ap* 
pear  with  him  in  glory.  Hear  our  prayers,  O 
Qod,  we  beseech  thee,  and  graciously  accept  of 
the  humble  tribute  of  devotion  which,  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice,  we  desire  to  present  unto 
ihiee  in  the  name,  and  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ. — ^Amen. 


CONCLUDING  PRATER. 

.  Almighty  God,  the  universal  Parent,  we 
humbly  intercede  at  thy  throne  of  grace  for  in- 
.creasing  supplies  of  knowledge,  virtue,  andhap- 
4>ine6s  to  the  whole  human  family.  May  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  carry  to  the  most 
•distant  regions  of  the  earth  its  purifying  and 
consoling  and  elevating  influence.  We  entreat 
thy  divine  blessing  upon  our  native  oouotry. 
We  beseech  thee  to  bless  our  king,  aod  all  who 

u3 
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are  placed  in  authority  under  him,  and  to  enable 
them  so  faithfidly  to  discharge  their  several 
duties,  as  to  become  instruments,  in  the  hand  of 
thy  providence,  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  nation.  Let  thy  wisdom  preside  in  the  de- 
liberations of  our  legislative  assembly,  and  over- 
rule them  at  all  times  to  the  advancement  of 
the  national  happiness,  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  hberty.  May 
the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  reUgion  pros- 
per in  this  land.  May  the  ministers  of  thy 
Son's  gospel  discharge  their  duty  faithfully. 
May  their  hearts  be  impressed  with  a  becomings 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  of- 
fice. May  they  give  themselves  with  all  dili- 
gence to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  instruction ; 
and  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  produce  or  deepen  religious  impressions  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  wait  on  their  ministry, 
and  to  win  them  to  the  worship  and  obedience 
of  thee,  their  God,  and  to  the  love  and  imita^ 
tion  of  him  whom  thou  didst  send  in  thy  mercy 
to  be  their  saviour.  And  we  beseech  thee,  0 
God,  who  alone  canst  give  the  increase,  abun- 
dantly to  bless  the  labours  of  thy  faithful  mi- 
nisters, and  through  their  means  to  shed  forth 
upon  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  more  es- 
pecially upon  those  of  them  which  may  be  the 
depositaries  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  fresh 
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and  plentiful  supplies  of  faith,  and  zeal,  and 
charity,  so  that  the  reign  of  truth,  peace  and 
righteousness  may  be  extended  on  earth,  and 
many  of  thy  rational  offspring  prepared  for 
everlasting  happiness  in  heaven.  We  would 
earnestly  intercede  with  thee  on  behalf  of  all 
who  are  suffering  imder  the  pressure  of  sick- 
ness, poverty,  or  affliction  of  whatever  kind. 
Be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  a  protector  to  the 
widow,  and  all  that  unto  thy  creatures  which 
their  several  necessities  require.  Hear,  O  God, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  designs 
of  thy  providence,  grant  this  humble  prayer, 
which  we  offer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  as- 
cribing unto  thee,  his  and  our  God  and  Father, 
the  kingdom,  power  and  glory,  for  ever.   Amen. 


FINIS. 


MaCtd  for  G.  and  J.  lU>bUiiOB»  Lirtrpool. 
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